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In  the  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

June  16,  1910. 
Resolved,  That  the  complete  report  on  the  condition  of  woman 
and  child  wage-eamers  in  the  United  States,  transmitted  and  to  be 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  response  to 
the  act  approved  January  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seven,  entitled  ''An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  to  report  upon  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and 
physical  condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States," 
be  printed  as  a  pubUc  document. 

>*  t  -  ^- rLr-  i^  Charles  G.  Bennett, 

lb/  Ub^  Secretary. 
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lETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

WaMngtoTiy  October  8,  1910. 

Sm:  In  partial  compliance  with  the  Senate  resolution  of  May  25, 
1910,  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  showing  the  results  of  the 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in 
the  silk  industry  in  the  United  States. 

This  report  has  just  been  completed,  and  is  the  fourth  volume 
available  for  transmission  of  the  report  on  the  investigation  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29, 
1907,  which  provided  **That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical  condition 
of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever  employed, 
with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  teYm  of  employ- 
ment, health,  illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  surrounding 
their  occupation,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  protection  of 
their  health,  persons,  and  morals." 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  general  report  are  being  completed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  will  each  be  transmitted  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment. 

Respectfully,  Benj.  S.  Cable, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Hon.  James  S.  Sherman, 

President  of  the  Senate^  Washingtoriy  D,  C. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor, 
Washington^  October  8,  1910, 
Sir:  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  Volume  IV  of  the  report  on  woman 
and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  which  relates  to  the  silk 
industry.  This  is  the  fourth  section  transmitted  of  the  report  of  the 
general  investigation  into  the  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage- 
earners  in  the  United  States  carried  on  in  compliance  with  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  January  29,  1907. 


8  LETTERS  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  field  work  of  the  investigation  of  the 
silk  industry  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Special  Agent  Frank  J. 
Sheridan.  In  the  preparation  of  his  report  he  has  been  principally 
assisted  by  Special  Agent  Grosvenor  M.  Jones.  The  tabular  work 
has  been  curried  on  by  Mr.  John  M.  Foster.  The  general  preparatiop 
of  the  report  has,  however,  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  and 
immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Verrill. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

G.  W.  W.  Hanger, 
Acting  Commissioner, 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
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SCOPE  AND  USTHOD  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

The  inyestigation  of  the  condition  of  woman  ami  child  wage- 
earners  in  the  silk  industry  was  carrieti  on  in  the  two  ^States  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  In  New  Jersey  the  investigation  was 
confined  to  Paterson,  the  most  important  center  of  the  industry, 
not  only  in  that  State  but  in  the  entire  country.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia the  investigation  was  limited  to  liackawanna  and  Luzerne 
counties  and  a  few  mills  also  in  I^ehigh  County,  most  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania silk  mills  being  located  in  these  counties.  The  field  work  of 
the  investigation  was  begun  in  Paterson  in  October,  1907,  and  later 
was  carried  on  in  Pennsylvania  until  its  comj)letion  at  the  end  of 
June,  1908.  In  the  locah'ties  named  the  agents  of  the  bureau  investi- 
gated the  working  conditions  of  silk-mill  wage-earners  in  the  factories, 
the  living  conditions  and  other  conditions  in  their  homes,  and  the 
communities  in  which  they  lived. 

The  miUs  included  in  the  investigation  numbered  174.  Of  these, 
138  were  located  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  36  in  Pennsylvania.  These 
mills  represent  in  both  the  States  visited  the  3  most  important 
branches  of  the  industry,  namely,  throwing,  broad  silk,  and  silk 
ribbon.  Of  the  138  Paterson  mills,  67  manufactured  broad  silk, 
31  silk  ribbons,  and  40  were  throwing  mills.  Of  the  36  Pennsylvania 
mills,  1 1  manufactured  broad  silk,  2  silk  ribbons,  and  23  were  engaged 
in  silk  throwing. 

The  importance  of  these  two  localities  in  the  industry  is  seen  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  United  States  census  of  1905  Paterson  had  190 
out  of  the  624  silk-manufacturing  establishments  (not  including  dye- 
ing and  finishing)  in  the  United  States,  while  Pennsylvania  had  168 
establishments.  The  wage-earners  in  the  Paterson  mills  numbered 
14,624  and  those  in  the  Pennsylvania  mills  26,915  out  of  the  total 
of  79,601  in  the  silk  mills  of  the  entire  country.  In  1907,  accord- 
ing to  figures  compiled  from  the  silk-trade  directory,  Paterson  had 
218  out  of  the  882  silk-manufacturing  establishments  (not  including 
dyeing  and  finishing)  in  the  United  States,  while  Pennsylvania  had 
247  establishments. 

In  selecting  the  establishments  for  investigation  in  these  two 
localities  the  aim  was  to  select  in  each  case  such  mills  as  would  be 
representative  of  the  industry,  including  some  that  showed  the  best 
conditions,  some  that  showed  the  worst,  and  some  in  which  average 
conditions  prevailed.    In  Paterson,  as  wiU  be  seen,  a  very  large 
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portion  of  the  entire  industry  .v^as;/".cftere<l,  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  rep9i:te(l  as  einplt^jey  iii  'tKe:t^Wtablishments  investigated 
•  .bsei^  dl^:|i^Jy  in  excels  of  the  number  employed  in  all  the  Paterson 
V  ^Jlk'miild  in  1905.  In  Pennsylvania  a  much  smaller  portion  of  the 
industry  was  covered. 

Each  establishment  included  in  the  investigation  was  personally 
inspected  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  No  mill  was  reported 
unless  its  othcers  permitted  the  agent  to  have  full  access  to  all  depart- 
ments of  the  miU  and  to  examine  the  pay  rolls,  although  it  should  be 
said  that  in  Paterson  pay-roll  data  were  taken  from  only  87  out  of 
the  138  mills  covered,  as  this  number  was  considered  adequate  for 
the  purposes  of  the  bureau.  Information  regarding  conditions  in 
the  mills  was,  therefore,  obtained  in  all  cases  by  the  personal  obser- 
vations of  the  agents  of  the  bureau. 

The  information  which  was  obtained  from  these  frequent  inspections 
of  the  mills  investigated  was  supplemented  by  further  information 
obtained  from  both  employers  and  employees,  as  well  as  from  others 
who  were  familiar  with  certain  aspects  of  mill  work. 

For  87  of  the  Paterson  mills  and  for  all  of  the  Pennsylvania  mills 
included  in  the  investigation  the  earnings  of  all  children  under  16 
years  of  age,  of  all  females  16  years  and  over,  and  of  those  males  16 
years  and  over  in  occupations  employing  any  children  or  women 
were  copied  from  the  pay  rolls  of  a  recent  period.  The  hours  of 
work  of  each  employee  during  the  pay-roll  period  were  obtained 
from  the  pay  rolls  or,  in  a  few  cases  where  the  pay  roll  did  not  show 
the  hours  of  labor,  from  the  pay-roll  clerk.  In  no  case  were  the 
earnings  or  hours  of  work  of  overseers  or  men  in  occupations  employ- 
ing no  children  or  women  included. 

This  information  from  the  pay  rolls,  as  stated  above,  covered  all 
the  establishments  investigated  in  Pennsylvania.  In  Paterson  it  cov- 
ered all  of  the  40  throwing  mills,  29  of  the  broad-silk  mills,  and  18  of 
the  silk-ribbon  mills.  All  of  the  throwing  mills  in  operation  in 
Paterson  in  1907  were  canvassed,  as  it  was  desired  to  secure  full 
information  in  regard  to  throwing-mill  employees  in  order  that  there 
might  be  an  adequate  basis  for  comparison  with  that  portion  of 
Pennsylvania  which  was  to  be  thoroughly  canvassed,  the  anthracite 
coal  region,  where  the  throwing  mill  is  so  largely  an  employer  of 
women  and  children. 

For  the  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  mills  information  was  also 
obtained  concerning  the  age,  conjugal  condition,  nativity  and  race 
of  each  employee  of  these  three  classes.  This  was  done  by  means  of 
printed  slips  asking  for  the  desired  information,  which  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  employees  and  collected  after  being  filled.  In  the 
Paterson  mills,  where  the  investigation  was  begun,  the  agents  of 
the  Bureau  were  not  successful  in  securing  all  of  this  information. 
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The  ages  of  employees  as  there  ascertained  were  given  only  as  ''under 
16  years  of  age"  or  '*16  years  of  age  and  over/'  save  for  a  minority 
of  the  employees.  This,  unfortunately,  prevents  some  of  the  detailed 
comparisons  by  age,  which  are  much  to  be  desired.  For  the  female 
employees,  however,  in  all  the  Paterson  silk  mills,  information  relat- 
ing to  age,  conjugal  condition,  nativity  and  race  was  available  in 
the  unpublished  records  of  the  New  Jersey  census  of  1905,  and  this 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  and  has  been  tabulated  for 
inclusion  in  this  report. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  verify  the  ages  of  children  reported  as 
un<ler  16  years  of  age,  especially  in  the  cases  of  the  younger  children. 
This  was  done  by  interrogating  the  children  or  parents  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  frequently  the  teachers  of  the  schools  which 
the  children  had  attended.  Verification  could  be  made  by  con- 
sulting public  records  of  birth,  where  such  records  existed,  or  by 
consulting  the  family  Bibles  of  families  whose  homes  were  visited. 
The  ages  of  many  children  were  verified  by  the  records  of  births 
kept  by  the  public  officials,  but  this  could  be  done  only  for  children 
who  were  bom  where  the  mills  in  which  they  worked  were  located.  So 
far  as  means  of  verification  could  be  found,  the  ages  of  younger  chil- 
dren were  verified.  Both  the  ages  as  reported  and  the  ages  as  other- 
wise ascertained  are  given.  The  agents  of  the  Bureau,  it  should  be 
said,  did  not  depend  on  their  own  judgment  of  the  ages  of  children, 
and  in  no  case  has  an  estimate  of  the  age  according  to  the  a]>pparance 
of  the  child  been  used,  and  unless  proof  was  obtained  whicli  showed 
that  the  age  furnished  by  the  child  or  by  the  parent  was  incorrect 
that  statement  of  age  was  always  accepted.  The  result  is,  beyond 
question,  that  many  young  children  under  14  years  of  age  and  si>me 
of  14  and  15  were  reported  as  1,  2,  or  3  years  older  than  the  true 
age,  and  the  number  of  children  under  the  legal  age  who  were  actu- 
ally employed  was  certainly  considerably  in  excess  of  the  figures 
given  in  this  report. 

The  general  industrial  depression  which  began  in  the  fall  of  1907 
affected  the  silk  miUs,  so  that  during  the  following  winter  and  spring 
many  of  them  reduced  the  number  of  their  employees.  The  pay 
rolls  of  the  Paterson  mills  show  the  numl)er  of  operatives  and  their 
earnings  for  a  pay-roll  period  under  approximately  normal  condi- 
tions. The  Pennsylvania  mills  being  investigated  in  1908  were  in 
some  cases  employing  a  number  of  workers  considerably  less  than 
the  normal  force. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  two  localities  covere<l  the  number 
of  establishments  investigated  and  the  number  of  their  employees. 
The  employees  are  divided  into  those  who  were  1 6  years  of  age  and 
over  and  those  who  were  under  16,  and  are  subclivided  as  nuiles  and 
females.  The  per  cent  which  each  group  is  of  the  whole  numl>er  of 
employees  is  also  shown. 
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NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISH  HE  NTS  INVESTIGATED  AHD  NUKBER  AND  PER  CENT  OV 
EUPLOVBES  OF  EACH  SEX  AND  AGE  OROUF,  BY  STATE  AND  BRANCH  OF  THE 
INDUSTRY. 


m     B 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  living  conditions,  to  secure  family  and 
personal  information  about  the  women  and  children  who  were  wage- 
eamere  in  silk  mills,  and  to  inquire  about  certain  conditions  in  the 
mill  which  affected  them,  the  homes  of  some  of  the  woman  and  child 
employees  of  each  establishment  investigated  were  visited.  No  fam- 
ily was  thua  studied  which  did  not  contain  a  silk-mill  worker  who 
was  either  a  child  under  16  years  or  a  female  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
Detailed  information  was  secured  in  regard  to  a  total  of  1,909  fam- 
ilies, 827  in  Paterson  and  !,082  in  Pennsylvania.  The  rule  followed 
as  nearly  as  practicable  was  to  secure  family  schedules  to  represent 
from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  estab- 
lishments investigated.  As  a  rule,  all  the  single  women  and  children 
of  these  families  who  worked  were  employed  in  the  silk  mills. 
To  a  less  extent  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  families  were  em- 
ployed as  silk  workers,  but  a  considerable  percent^e  of  these  were 
employed  in  other  industries.  The  Paterson  families  from  which 
data  were  secured  included  4,542  persons,  an  average  of  5.5  per 
family,  and  2,449  wage-earners,  an  average  of  3  per  family,  while 
the  Fennsylvania  families  had  7,5dl  members,  or  7  per  family,  and 
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3,533  wage-earners,  or  3.3  per  family.  In  the  following  table  these 
families  are  presented  classified  by  natAvity  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  the  total  and  average  membership  of  the  families  are  given: 

NXnCBBR  OF  FAMILIB8  CONTAININO  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  BILK-MILL  WORKERS  FOR 
WHICH  DATA  WBRB  SECURED,  AND  TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 
m  SUCH  FAMILIES,  BT  STATE  AND  NATIVITY  AND  RACE  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


• 

New  Jersey 

• 

Pennsylvania. 

NaftlTttj  and  mw  of  hMd  of  funfly. 

Total 
temiUes. 

Members  of  families. 

Total 
families. 

• 

Members  of  funlUes. 

ToUl. 

per 

family. 

Total. 

Averaga 
lamUy. 

65 

341 

5.2 

93 

582 

6.1 

Nathrtborn,  fordKn  pannts: 

10 
14 
18 
35 

50 

60 

«3 

183 

5.0 
4.0 
6.2 
6.2 

Socurii.  •••••••••••••• ••...... 

6 
41 
77 
11 

6 

51 

281 

570 

74 

82 

as 

(ImIihii 

6.0 

IrUb 

7.5 

WeWi 

6.7 

Ottifrfw^     

9 

54 

6.0 

6.4 

TVrt»i 

86 

458 

6.3 

140 

•1,017 

7.1 

Fcnftn  bom: 

Dutch 

87 

70 

132 

111 

51 

142 

556 

383 
665 
505 
213 
823 

6.4 
5.5 
5.0 
5.4 
4.2 
5.8 

Efurlbh 

46 
122 
150 

275 

819 

1,124 

6.0 

Q^rmui 

6.7 

liVb 

7.5 

Italian,  Nflrth.  ,  - 

Italian'.  South. 

Llthnanian. 

41 

215 

91 

83 

101 

290 
1,539 
657 
534 
754 

7.1 

Polish 

7.2 

Slovak 

7.2 

Webh 

6.4 

Othfr  raccff. 

83 

508 

6.1' 

7.5 

TotaL '. 

676 

3.743 

5.5 

849 

5.992 

7.1 

Grand  total 

827 

4,542 

5.5 

1,062 

7,501 

7.0 

As  indicated  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  woman  and  child  wage- 
earners  of  the  silk  mills,  both  in  Paterson  and  Pennsylvania,  are  very 
largely  from  families  with  foreign-bom  heads,  while  those  whose 
heads  were  native  bom  of  foreign  parents  also  outnumbered  the  native- 
bom  families.  The  two  localities,  however,  show  considerable 
differences  in  the  races  which  are  of  most  importance.  In  New 
Jersey  the  Italians  appear  in  the  greatest  numbers,  with  the  Germans, 
Irish,  and  Dutch  most  numerous  in  the  order  named.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania the  Polish  families  are  most  numerous,  with  the  Irish  and 
Qerman  also  important. 

THB  SILK  INDUSTRT. 

Of  those  industries  whose  manufacturing  processes  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  women  and  children,  the  silk  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  The  total  number  of  employees  in  the  cotton  textile  miUs 
of  the  country  is  much  greater  than  the  number  in  the  silk  industry, 
but  the  latter  is  more  dependent  on  woman  and  child  labor,  using  66 
women  and  children  in  every  100  wage-earners  employed,  as  against 
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HI  5*14  ]H*r  100  in  the  cotton  textile  industry.     Accordinsr  to  the 

'  K^-jKirts  of  the  Census  Office  on  Manufactures,  in  1905  silk 

_  turin^  ranked  seventh  in  the  numl>er  of  women  employed,  onhr 

^oo(1k,  men's  clothing,  women's  clothing,  hosiery  and   knit 
cigars  an<i  cigarettes,  and  boots  and  slioes  employing  a  lai^r  number. 

Bt  In  the  actual  number  of  children  employed,  silk  and  silk  goods  rsnkni 

thini,  a  larger  number  beinfr  reported  for  cotton  goods  and  hosini 
and  knit  goods.     In  the  percentage  of  its  wage-earners  who  wen 

_  females  16  years  of  age  and  over,  of  the  industries  which  are  important 

employers  of  woman  and  child  latx^r.  only  one  industry,  hosiery  and 

B  knit  goods,  led  the  silk  industry*  in  1005  with  66.4  per  cent  of  womea 

8:  a<:ainst  56.S  per  cent  in  silk,  while  cotton,  next  behind,  had  onhr  40.1 

p<T  cent.     In  the  [>ercentage  of  rhildren  employed  the  silk  industi} 
was  excce<led  only  by  cotton  with  12. H  per  cent,  glass  with  10-1  pa 

B  cent,  and  hosiery  and  knit  good.s  with  9.3  per  cent,  as  compared  witt 

B  9.2  j)er  cent  in  the  silk  indus'lry. 

The  rapid  development  of  <*ilk  manufacture  in  the  United  Statei 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  numl>er  of  wage-earners  employed 

I  increased  from  6.649  in  1  ^70  to  -il  /.'/M  in  1880,  49,382  in  1S90.  65,'41ll 

fl  in  1900.  an<l  79,601  in  H<i5.     Th*-  value  of  the  goods  produced  in  1870 

was  only  $12,210,662.  while  in   1905  the  value  had  increased  tfl 

>  $133,288,072. 

VmSlOJSM  OF  THE  tHDUSTBT. 


,  Throwing,  dyeing  in  th**  4:'-in.  winding,  weaving,  dyeing  in  the 

j  piece,  printing,  and  fini-l.irjjr  ar**  tii^*  *^ven  separate  divisions  of  the 

industry,  in  the  order  of  manufaz-ture.  Some  plants  combine  aD 
of  the  processes,  but  as  a  ruie  tJjrowin^r  is  the  completed  work  of 
one  set  or  group  of  estaUirhin' nt**.  tly^'ing  of  another,  winding  and 
weaving  of  a  third,  and  prirjnrj^  and  fini^^hins  of  a  fourth.  The 
j  combined  results  of  the  oix-rdUnsih-  in  all  «'^tahlis]iments  and  diTisioiifl 

of  the  industry  are  the  foUowinir  prcHlu't**  in  the  proportions  indicated: 

PKK   CENT  OF  TOTAL   PBODVCT    kt'  kK-ENTED    BY    EACH    KIND    OF    FIKUHKD 


PVOBtd 


Dnvi'l  Mlk»  lU'.Ti  Mr;  1  7an<  ies ^4 

HTti*ii  mU>.  JMiip-..' ,» 7.( 

ltrtK-41]  Mlk>.  paeif  tn^i ti.! 

ail 


\VI\i»l»         

riii>i  €»s«  ...        

I'pluiNU'i)  •n«1  tapr«:ry 

I<*cw.  im»t'!i.  \«»»U  \«i:i:!p5 


2.1 

LI 

.1 

LI 


l>rNW.  oliMik.  imll.iirtv.  n-.ilIirj*TT  tnri.::  L':Ki 1.1 

Mnrhino  iwi>t .    . CI 

r^wlnc.  #tnl»ro)ilffv.  and  wasL  s:lEf S.! 

Krinir*  And  flrtA  silW .1 

All«fhpr  pr\Mliin« LI 

ToUl     IMlI 
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In  ihe  following  table  is  shown  the  number  of  establishments 
devoted  to  each  class  of  product  for  the  year  of  investigation,  1907. 
It  is  compiled  from  Davison's  Silk  Trade:  Directory  of  the  Silk 
Manuf&cturers  of  the  United  States. 

NUMBER  AND  LOCATION  OF  BILK  MILLS,  BY  KINDS  OF  PRODUCT. 


Nftme  of  product  or  work  done. 


Bitnd^ks 

Bibboos 

Plndies  md  velvets 

Webbing  mnd  narrow  fabrics. 

Lmms  and  veiling 

Sewing,  twist,  and  knitting  silk 

SpcmsUk 

Artif&dal  silk 

Silk  liningB  and  lacings 

Silk-oovered  wire 

Trimmings  and  braids 

Okives  and  mils 

Upholstery  goods 

Ouding  ana  waste 

Warpinig  and  winding 

Commission  throwsters  and  thrown  silk 

Silk  dyers  and  finishers 


Total. 


Number  of  silk  mills  and  allied  estabHshmenti. 


Paterson, 
N.J. 


125 

43 

1 


9 
32 
45 


263 


New  Jersey 
including 
Paterson, 


162 

48 

1 


6 


1 
4 

4 

1 
6 
1 

10 
44 
45 


334 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


91 

72 

28 

41 

4 

7 

10 

28 

7 

3 
1 
5 

21 
3 

16 
1 
2 

eo 

20 


267 


17  other 

States. 


25 

2 

2 

12 

22 

65 

17 

2 


11 
33 
38 


384 


TotaL 


325 

IIS 

12 

88 

13 

S7 

2 

6 

14 

II 

90 

21 

34 

2 

23 

137 

103 


965 


CONCENTBATION  07  THE  INDUSTBT. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  in  1905  there  were  624 
establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  silk  goods  in 
16  States.  Six  of  these  States,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  C!onnecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  reported  599 
of  the  total  number  of  establishments.  California  was  the  only  State 
west  of  the  Mississippi  having  silk  mills,  and  IlUnois,  Michigan,  and 
Ohio  the  only  other  States  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The 
Southern  States  represented  were  Maryland,  which  reported  3  estab- 
lishments; Delaware,  2;  Virginia,  3;  and  North  Carolina,  3.  Silk 
manufacture  in  the  United  States  is  concentrated  to  a  marked  degree 
in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island,  as  is  further  indicated  in  the  following  tabular 
statement: 


NUMBER  OF  LOOMS  AND  SPINDLES  IN  SILK  MILLS.  BY  STATES.  1905. 


State. 


New  Jersey 

PemuylyaoJa 

New  York 

Connecticat 

MflMachoaettB 

Rhode  Island 

AUothen 

United  States 


Looms. 


60,068 


Spindles. 


23,936 

527,400 

19,336 

1,203,617 

6,960 

261,367 

4,260 

196,024 

1,610 

107,787 

1,706 

22,644 

2,222 

144,140 

2,463,588 


4W60*»— S.  Doc.  646,  61-2,  vol  4- 
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How  marked  the  concentration  is  may  be  better  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  silk  mills  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  contained  72  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  silk  looms  and  70.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  silk  spindles.  If  the  totals  for  New  York  be  included  with 
those  for  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
three  States  reported  83.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  silk  looms 
and  80.8  per  cent  of  the  silk  spindles.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
silk  and  silk  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States  are  made  in 
mills  located  within  175  miles  of  New  York  City. 

The  principal  reasons  for  this  concentration  are  that  New  York 
City  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  leading  market  for  the  sale  of  silk  goods 
and  the  depot  for  the  storage  and  sale  of  raw  silk.  New  York  City 
and  the  locaUties  near  by  have  also  had  the  labor  supply  adequate 
for  the  growth  of  the  industry.  In  recent  years  the  center  of  the  silk 
industry  has  shifted  considerably.  In  1880  New  Jersey  alone  pro- 
duced 41.7  per  cent  of  the  silk  goods  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  in  1905  32.2  per  cent.  In  1880  Pennsylvania  reported 
8.5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  for  the  United  States  and 
in  1905  29.5  per  cent.  Within  the  25-year  period  (1880  to  1905)  the 
value  of  products  for  New  Jersey  increased  somewhat  more  than  two- 
fold, while  that  for  Pennsylvania  inc leased  more  than  tenfold.  The 
relative  importance  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York 
was  less  in  1905  than  in  1880. 

The  throwing  or  spinning  branch  of  the  silk  industry  is  c(  ncen- 
trated  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  1,197,408  throwing  spindles  re- 
ported in  1905,  743,765,  or  62.1  per  cent,  were  in  throwing  plants  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  232,673,  or  19.4  per  cent,  in  New  Jersey. 

The  throwing  plants  in  New  Jersey  are  much  smaller  than  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  1905  nearly  one-half  the  mills  in  New  Jersey 
had  less  than  2,500  spindles  each,  and  only  one  mill  operated  as 
many  as  20,000,  while  in  Pennsylvania  there  were  10  mills  with 
20,000  spindles  and  over,  one  mill  operating  50,000  or  more. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  rapid  growth  and  the  concentration  of  the 
silk-throwing  industry  in  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  found  in  a  low  labor 
cost  in  that  State,  and  an  abundance  of  woman  and  child  workers. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  silk  throwing  is  done  in  independent  plants  by 
throwsters,  who  receive  the  raw  silk  from  the  weaving  establishments 
and  for  a  certain  price  per  pound  throw  or  spin  the  same. 

The  cost  of  labor  forms  a  large^prdportion  of  the  cost  of  throwing 
silk.  Improved  machinery  has  aided  the  throwster  by  increasing 
the  production  per  operative,  but  the  opportunity  of  moving  his 
plant  into  some  small  community  where  there  were  unemployed 
women  and  children  has  meant  more,  for  it  has  insured  to  him  an 
abundant  supply  of  labor  at  a  lower  cost.  The  mining  towns  in 
Pennsylvania  have  afforded  just  such  an  opportunity.    The  cheapness 
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of  fuel  in  Pennsylvania  and  inducements,  such  as  free  sites  and  free 
taxes  for  a  period  of  years,  have  also  attracted  throwing  estabUsh- 
ments  to  that  State. 

The  dyeing  industry  is  largely  concentrated  in  New  Jersey,  chiefly 
in  Paterson.  Silk  ribbon  weaving  is  likewise  concentrated  in  Paterson, 
this  branch  of  the  industry  being  comparatively  of  small  extent  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  manufacture  of  broad  silks,  however,  is  almost  as 
extensive  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  New  Jersey.  The  goods  manu- 
factured by  Pennsylvania  broad-silk  mills  are  very  largely  plain  and 
fancy  broad  silks,  which  are  woven  on  plain-goods  looms,  the  quan- 
tity of  figured  broad  goods  woven  on  Jacquard  looms  being  compara- 
tively small.  In  New  Jersey,  on  the  other  hand,  Jacquard  goods 
form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  quantity  of  broad  goods 
manufactured.  This  diflference  is  noteworthy  for  present  purposes 
in  that  it  shows  that  labor  of  a  more  skilled  sort  is  in  general  required 
in  broad-silk  mills  in  New  Jersey  than  in  those  of  Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut  produces  practicaUy  two-thirds  of  the  machine  twist 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  Massachusetts  nearly  one-half  of  the 
sewing,  embroidery,  and  wash  silks. 

In  1905  velvets  were  made  only  in  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  former  reporting  about  98  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  Connecti- 
cut also  produced  62.5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  plushes.  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  were  the  only  other  States 
reporting  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods. 

Tapestries  were  manufactured  only  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey. These  two  States  and  Connecticut  reported  practically  all  of  the 
silk  upholstery  goods  manufactured. 

In  the  period  between  1870  and  1880  the  silk  industry  experienced 
a  remarkable  degree  of  development.  Within  the  decade  the  num- 
ber of  estabUshments  increased  from  86  to  382,  the  value  of  products 
from  $12,210,662  to  $41,033,045,  and  the  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  from  6,649  to  31,337.  This  increase  was  very  marked  in  New 
Jersey,  especially  in  Paterson. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  decade,  1880  to  1890,  silk  manufacturers  in 
Paterson  began  to  establish  branches  in  small  towns  and  mining 
villages  in  Pennsylvania.  The  first  branch  started  was  that  of  a  Pat- 
erson firm,  which  erected  in  1880  a  throwing  plant  at  Hawley,  a  small 
mining  town  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1881 
another  Paterson  firm  established  a  weaving  mill  for  weaving  cheap 
grades  of  goods  at  Allentown,  and  a  number  of  leading  firms  soon  fol- 
lowed. This  was  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  has  in  less 
than  25  years  brought  Pennsylvania  from  the  fifth  rank  in  the  indus- 
try to  the  second. 

Between  1880  and  1890  no  less  than  8  manufacturers  in  New  Jer- 
sey (chiefly  Paterson)  removed  their  plants  to  or  established  branches 
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for  the  heads  of  the  families  enables  them  to,  keep  their  daughters  at 
home.  Added  to  our  other  troubles,  Scranton  is  blessed  with  a  vig- 
orous board  of  trade  that  ropes  in  every  industry  that  comes  along 
where  female  help  is  required,  at  the  same  time  making  no  serious 
effort  to  bring  industries  to  the  city  that  will  attract  families  from 
which  to  supply  the  older  manufacturers,  who  would  like  to  extend 
and  dare  not. 

With  these  same  conditions  existing  in  many  parts  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  increasing  of  the  age  limit 
in  the  child-labor  laws  of  these  States,  the  throwsters  are  casting  their 
eyes  southward,  where  the  laws  are  more  liberal  in  age  and  nours. 
Many  have  gone;  many  will  follow. 

Before  these  two  reports  were  written.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturers  had  already  established  throwing  plants  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Southern  States. 

In  1889  a  throwing  plant  had  been  established  in  North  Carolina 
at  Wadesboro  as  a  branch  of  a  Dover,  N.  J.,  firm.  In  1899  a  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  company  established  a  mill  at  Fayette ville,  N.  C,  for  throwing 
and  for  weaving  dress  silks.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
&rm  that  the  plant  in  North  Carolina  is  operated  almost  entirely  by 
colored  employees  and  was  erected  after  four  branches  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Pennsylvania.  In  1903  a  Pennsylvania  firm  established  a 
throwing  mill  at  High  Point.  In  1907  another  throwing  plant  was 
put  in  operation  at  Elinston.  This  plant  is  under  the  control  of  a  silk 
throwster  of  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  16  1907  there  were,  in  all,  4  silk 
mills  in  North  Carolina,  all  of  which  were  branches  of  northern  (New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania)  mills;  3  were  throwing  mills  and  1  both  a 
throwing  and  a  weaving  mill. 

In  Virginia  also  there  was  a  silk-throwing  mill  in  existence  prior  to 
1897,  probably  as  early  as  1888.  This  was  located  at  Fredericksburg, 
and  since  1900  Pennsylvania  throwsters  have  been  in  control  of  this 
plant.  In  1898  at  Petersburg  another  throwing  mill  was  started, 
which  is  a  branch  of  a  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  concern.  In  1899 
at  Norfolk  a  weaving  plant  was  started,  which  is  a  branch  of  a  New 
Jersey  establishment,  which  also  has  a  branch  at  Carbondale,  Pa.  In 
1903  a  throwing  mill  was  started  at  Roanoke  by  a  Pennsylvania 
throwster.  Mention  is  made  of  this  plant  only  in  the  silk  trade  direc- 
tory for  1904.  But  in  1907  the  same  firm  established  a  plant  at 
Alexandria.  In  1907  there  were  4  silk  mills  in  Virginia — 3  throwing 
plants  and  1  weaving  mill.  The  throwing  plants  are  branches  of 
Pennsylvania  establishments  and  the  weaving  mill  is  a  branch  of  a 
New  Jersey  corporation.  In  addition,  there  is  a  silk-dyeing  works 
at  Petersburg,  established  in  1902. 

In  1897,  there  were  2  silk  mills  in  Maryland,  1  at  Baltimore,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  fringes,  gimps,  etc.,  and  1  at  Hagerstown, 
manufacturing  silk  ribbons.  The  latter  was  a  branch  of  a  Pater- 
Bon,  N.  J.,  establishment,  and  was  started  in  1889  and  discontinued 
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in  1901.  In  1899  (or  1898)  a  dross-silk  mill  was  established  at 
Ilchester.  In  1902  3  plants  were  started — a  throwing  mill  at  Cum- 
berland, a  broad-goods  mill  at  Baltimore,  and  another  at  Hagers- 
town.  The  plant  at  Cumberland  is  controlled  by  Pennsylvania 
throwsters;  the  mill  at  Baltimore  was  controlled  by  a  New  York  firm 
until  its  discontinuance  in  1904.  In  1905  a  silk-embroideries  mill 
was  started  at  Baltimore,  and  a  ribbon  mill  at  Hagerstown.  In  1006 
a  plant  manufacturing  silk  upholstery  goods  was  established  at  Elk 
Mills,  and  a  throwing  mill  at  Lonaconing;  the  former  is  a  branch  of  a 
Pennsylvania  establishment  and  the  latter  is  controlled  by  the  same 
Pennsylvania  throwsters  who  control  the  throwing  mill  at  Cumber- 
land. In  1907  there  were  in  operation  in  Maryland  6  silk  mills — 2 
throwing  plants,  1  dress  goods,  1  ribbon,  1  silk  embroideries,  and  1 
upholstery  goods  mill.  The  throwing  mills  are  owned  by  Pennsyl- 
vania throwsters,  who  also  control  the  throwing  mill  at  Fredericksburg, 
Va.  The  upholstery  goods  mill  also  is  controlled  by  a  Pennsylvania 
corporation. 

The  first  silk  mill  in  Georgia — a  throwing  mill — was  established  ii. 
1905  at  Augusta,  as  a  branch  of  a  Dover,  N.  J.,  firm  of  throwster.^ 
This  firm  was  also  the  first  to  establish  a  silk  mill  in  North  Carolin. 
The  plant  at  Augusta  is  at  the  present  time  the  only  silk  mill  ir 
(Georgia. 

Delaware  had  no  silk  mills  until  1898,  when  a  broad  silk  goods  jv 
was  started  at  Dover,  and  a  silk  throwing  mill  which  also  manuf ; 
tured  broad  goods,  at  Wilmington.     Both  of  these  were  branchob 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  firms.     In  1904  a  weaving  imll  was  started  at  &i 
shall  town.     At  the  present  time  only  the  Wilmington  and  the  >> 
shalltown  mills  are  in  operation. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  statement  of  facts,  therefore, 
northern  silk  manufacturers  are  establishing  plants  in  Southern  S. 
most  of  the  mills  having  been  started  since  1900;  that  of  the  1< 
mills  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia    1 
branches  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  mills  • 
controlled  by  them;  that  the  mills  are  largely  of  the  class  w^ 
always  seeking  child  labor  or  very  cheap  labor;  and  that  the 
chiefly  selected — Maryland  and  Virginia — have  few  cotton 
turing  plants. 

The  views  of  silk  manufacturers  on  the  selection  of  locn^ 

silk  mills  and  other  desirable  conditions  are  fully  express- 

November,  1907,  number  of  "  Silk,'*  one  of  the  organs  of  i 

as  follows: 

An  ideal  location  would  be  one  in  which  labor  was  abund 
ligent,  skilled  and  cheap ;  where  there  were  no  labor  unions  a ' 
where  the  laws  of  the  State  made  no  restrictions  as  to  hon  ■ 
or  age  of  workers;  where  people  were  accustomed  to  mi' 
where  there  were  no  other  textile  mills  in  the  vicinity  to  "^ 
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labor  and  bid  up  its  price.  The  land,  too.  should  be  cheap  and  sit- 
uated on  the  edge  of  a  river  or  lake,  whicn  would  afford  ample  and 
suitable  water  for  all  manufacturing  purposes.  The  railway  facili- 
ties should  be  good,  with  a  siding  into  the  mill  yard.  It  should  be 
near  the  market,  making  freight,  express,  and  traveling  chaises  small. 
Fuel  should  be  very  cheap^  or  water  power  or  natural  gas  might  be 
available.  The  local  conditions  should  be  good,  such  as  poUce  and 
fire  protection  and  drainage;  and  city  gas,  water,  and  electricity 
should  be  available  if  wanted,  together  with  good  street-car  service, 
and  what  not.     It  should  be  in  a  climate  neitner  very  cold  nor  very 

hot,  and  should  be  immune  from  floods. 

•  •••••• 

First  in  importance  comes  labor,  and  in  hardly  any  trade  is  the 
labor  question  more  dominant  than  in  silk  manufacturing.  For 
certain  lines  of  manufacture  skilled  help,  already  trained,  is  impera- 
tive. This  can  usually  only  be  obtained  in  proper  Quantity  in  the 
lai^e  silk  centers,  such  as  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  even  tnen  the  supply 
is  none  too  laree  and  the  cost  is  not  low.  People,  therefore,  who  m- 
tend  to  make  high-class  novelties  are  much  restricted  in  their  choice 
of  location. 

For  all  weaving  and  dyed  silk  work  considerable  training  and  skill 
is  required.  Those  who  go  to  districts  away  from  the  sflk  centers 
must  expect  to  go  through  a  long  period  of  small  production  and  im- 
perfect product  while  trammg  their  work  people,  and,  i^  fact,  to  keep 
a  small  textile  school  constantly  in  operation  to  train  fresh  nands  to 
take  the  places  of  those  who,  from  one  cause  or  another,  may  leave. 
In  other  oranches,  such  as  the  throwing,  it  does  not  take  so  long  to 
bring  the  help  up  to  the  point  of  efhciency,  and  a  country  location 
is  not  disadvantageous. 

In  towns  where  there  is  a  fair  population  and  no  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  moment  a  good  supply  of  female  help  can  usually  he  nad 
at  low  prices;  but  should  other  industries  come  to  the  town  the  de- 
mand for  help  may  soon  exceed  the  supply  and  the  employer  find, 
owing  to  the  bidding  up  of  the  labor,  that  its  cost  is  greatly  increased, 
its  supply  insufficient,  and  its  character  arrogant  and  independent, 
and,  with  no  growth  to  the  town  equal  to  the  increasing  employment 
oflFered,  he  finds  himself  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position. 

So  long  as  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  help  to  go  found  the  presence 
of  other  silk  mills  in  the  district  is  not  a  drawback;  but  if  some  of  the 
mills  are  in  those  branches  of  the  trade  that  require  more  skill  and  pay 
higher  wages,  as  their  help  can  not  see  why  they  should  be  paid  less 
than  the  people  in  the  other  mills,  and  will  leave  to  go  to  work  at  the 
other  mills  wnenever  they  get  a  chance. 

The  proximity  of  other  textile  mills,  wool,  cotton,  etc.^  may  be  of 
advantage  if  their  scale  of  wages  is  lower  than  the  silk  mill  (which  is 
usually  not  the  case),  as  their  help  would  then  go  to  the  silk  mill 
which  paid  the  better  wages.  The  reverse,  however,  may  well  be  the 
case,  and  the  silk  mill  finds  itself  compelled  to  pay  the  nigher  wages 
that  obtain  in  the  other  mills  if  it  wants  to  keep  any  help  at  all. 

In  a  place  where  there  are  many  large  factories,  of  whatever  kind, 
using  principally  female  help,  it  is  generally  disadvantageous  to  lo- 
cate, as  labor  will  then  be  scarce  and  high.  If,  however,  the  local 
industries  are  those  employing  mostly  xnSle  labor^  such  as  collieries. 
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tanneries,  breweries,  locomotive  and  metal  shops,  jewelry  making, 
etc.,  there  will  be  considerable  unemployed  female  labor  in  the  fami- 
lies of  t^iese  male  workers  which  can  often  be  secured  at  a  fair  price. 

•  •••••• 

Where  the  labor  obtainable  is  largely  foreign  bom,  understanding 
English  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  foreman 
should  be  aole  to  speak  to  them  in  their  own  language  and  xmderstand 
how  to  get  on  witn  them. 

In  considering  the  relative  cost  of  the  lower  wages  in  the  country 
towns  with  that  in  the  cities  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  must  be  con- 
sidered. Thus,  if  the  country  labor  was  20  per  cent  less  efficient  than 
the  city  labor,  it  would  require,  for  an  equal  output  of  goods,  an  addi- 
tional investment  to  that  amount  in  the  machinery  and  plant,  with 
the  additional  help  required  to  run  it  to  be  paid  for,  whicn  would  be 
a  substantial  offset  to  a  large  nominal  saving  in  the  cost  of  labor. 
Good  mill  engineers,  carpenters,  loom  fixers,  mechanics,  beamers, 
foremen,  etc.,  are  very  scarce  in  the  country  and  usually  have  to 
be  brought  from  the  cities,  and  can  only  be  got  then  oy  paying 
them  substantially  more  money  than  they  could  earn  at  home. 

We  will  now  touch  on  the  matter  of  legislation — that  is,  the  state 
laws  as  they  are  at  present,  or  are  likely  to  oe  in  the  near  future.  The 
federal  laws  do  not  enter  into  the  Question. 

Locations  suitable  for  silk  manufacturing  are  to  be  found  in  many 
States,  and  one  would  naturally  turn  to  whatever  State  had  the  most 
liberal  laws. 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  different  States  to  pass  laws  pre- 
scribing the  number  of  nours  per  week  that  factories  shall  operate, 
and  it  has  been  the  custom  for  manufacturers  to  conform  to  sucn  laws. 
In  the  case  of  the  employment  of  minors — that  is,  males  under  21 

i rears  of  age,  and  females  under  18  years,  or  whatever  the  legal  age 
imit  may  be  for  females  in  the  State — it  seems  to  be  well  settled  that 
by  virtue  of  its  police  powers,  the  State  has  the  right  to  so  limit  the 
hours  of  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  equally  certain 
that  if  males  or  females  of  full  legal  age  desire  to  contract  with  their 
employer  to  work  any  length  of  time  that  they  and  he  may  desire,  the 
State  IS  impotent  to  prevent  it,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  contract  specifically  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  the  state  constitutions  themselves. 
A  manufacturer  in  any  State  might  therefore  run  such  machinery 
as  was  operated  by  help  of  full  age  for  just  as  many  hours  as  he  chose, 
but  this  is  seldom,  if  ever,  done,  as  he  is  restrained  by  the  custom  of 
the  locality,  by  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  manufacturers,  by  the  fact 
that  the  considerable  amount  of  machinery  run  by  the  younger  help 
would  be  idle,  and  by  the  unwillingness  of  most  of  the  work  people 
themselves  to  contract  to  work  longer  hours  even  with  the  propor- 
tionate addition  to  their  pay. 

The  hours  so  delimited  by  the  state  laws  vary  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  between  55  and  60  per  week,  these  two  extremes  being  repre- 
sented by  the  two  principal  silk  manufacturing  States — New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania. 
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The  employees  on  day  work  do  not  receive  more  when  working  a  60- 
hour  week  than  if  the  legal  week  was  shorter;  the  workers  on  piece- 
work working  60  hours  are  probably  content  with  a  lower  rate  than 
if  they  only  had  55  hours  to  earn  their  Uving  in;  and  as  the  60-hour 
mills  operate  9  per  cent  longer  than  the  55-nour  mills,  the  cost  per 
imit  for  general  expenses  should  be  correspondingly  lower. 

These  are  weighty  advantages  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  them  that 
such  a  great  growth  of  the  silk  trade  has  taEen  place  m  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania — that  part  nearest  ta  New  York. 

Here  and  there  a  State,  such  as  Massachusetts,  enacts  very  exact- 
ing laws  regarding  corporations,  compelling  them  to  publish  reports 
and  to  do  many  other  things  that  tney  may  find  troublesome  and 
undesirable,  to  say  nothing  of  not  favoring  them  in  the  matter  of  taxa- 
tion. On  the  prmciple  that  it  is  easier  to  avoid  trouble  than  to  get 
out  of  it  when  in,  many  people  avoid  locating  plants  in  such  States. 

The  age  limit  for  child  labor  is  another  feature  in  which  state  laws 
differ  widely  and  which  is  of  much  moment  to  the  employer.  To 
employ  persons  so  voung  that  they  do  not  yet  possess  a  proper  sense  of 
responsioiHty  is  a  foolish  and  wasteful  plan,  particularly  when  dealing 
witn  such  an  expensive  conmiodity  as  silk.  Few  employers  also 
would  desire  to  put  young  people  to  work  unless  they  were  physically 
and  mentally  fit  for  it.  A  hard  and  fast  age  limit  has  its  disadvan- 
tages as  some  children  are  as  mature  at  13  as  others  are  at  16,  and  if 
the  age  limit  is  set  too  high  it  debars  many  children  anxious  and  well 
able  to  work  from  getting  it  and  leaves  the  employer  short  of  their 
labor.  Some  of  the  Southern  States  have  made  tne  age  limit  very  low, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct  tendency  there  of  late  to  advance  it. 

There  are  many  other  laws  on  the  statute  books  relating  to  factories 
such  as  refer  to  sanitary  arrangements,  fire  escapes,  construction  of 
building,  etc,  which  commend  tnemselves  to  any  sensible  and  civiUzed 
man  and  which  therefore  would  not  be  factors  in  considering  a 
location. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  been  the  principal  silk  manufacturing  city  in 
the  United  States  since  the  industry  became  firmly  established.  Its 
first  silk  mill  was  built  in  1840,  but  silk  mills  had  been  in  operation  in 
a  small  way  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  other  States  for 
many  years  previous.  It  was  not  until  1861,  however,  that  the 
industry  got  its  first  successful  impulse.  The  imposition  of  heavy  war 
duties  in  that  year  and  again  in  1864  on  silk  and  other  luxuries, 
brought  from  England  to  Paterson  a  number  of  silk  manufacturers, 
with  their  machinery  and  operatives,  joining  forces  with  the  English- 
men who  had  been  in  the  business  there  for  some  years. 

Paterson,  in  its  industrial  beginnings,  had  many  advantages.  It 
was  but  17  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  had  abundant  water 
power.  It  had  the  Erie  Railroad.  It  had  the  Morris  and  Essex 
Canal.  It  had  women  and  children  who  needed  employment,  as  the 
machine  and  other  shops  gave  employment  to  men  only.  Continued 
immigration  to  Paterson  of  skilled  silk  operatives  from  England, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  and  the  continuous  building  of 
mills  has  given  the  silk  industry  there  stability,  'peTHiMv^Tkft^,  ^^^ 
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leadership.  Paterson's  513  manufacturing  establiahmenta  of  all 
kinds  gave  employment,  in  1906,  to  28,509  persoae,  and  of  these, 
18,164  were  men,  9,162  were  women,  and  1,183  were  children  imder  16 
yeara  of  age. 

The  silk  industry  employed  6,988,  or  38.5  per  cent  of  the  18,164 
men,  7,060,  or  77.1  per  cent  of  the  9,162  women,  and  576,  or  48.7 
per  cent  of  the  1,183  children  employed  in  manufactures  in  Faterson. 
These  figures  do  not  include  a  considerable  number  of  men  and  a  very 
few  women  and  children  employed  in  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  silk 
goods. 

The  principal  industries  and  shops,  other  than  silk,  giving  employ- 
ment to  men,  were  foundry  and  machine  sbops,  iron  and  steel,  locomo- 
tive works,  cotton  and  jute  mills,  and  railroad  shops.  Other  principal 
industries  ^ving  employment  to  women  and  children  were  shirt 
factories,  cotton  and  jute  mills,  and  men's  and  women's  clothing. 

The  throwing  branch  of  the  industry  has  been  localized  and  con- 
centrated in  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  counties.  Pa.,  owing  to  the 
number  of  women  and  children  available  for  the  work  in  the  families 
of  the  anthracite  mine  workers.  The  Pennsylvania  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  these  two  counties  and  in  Lehigh  County,  where  the  inves- 
tigation was  carried  on,  together  with  their  principal  industries  other 
than  silk  and  their  population  (1900),  are  as  follows: 


The  employment  available  for  men,  women,  and  children  in 
counties  included  in  the  investigation  an<l  in  industries  other  tl 
anthracite  coal  mining  and  railroads  is  shown  in  the  following  tal 
compiled  from  the  state  factory  inspector's  report  for  1907: 
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BUPLOYEES  IN   INDUSTRIES   OTHER  THAN  COAL   MINTNO    AND   RAILROADS  IN 
LACKAWANNA.  LEHIOU,  AND  LUZERNE  COUNTIES,  BY  AQB  GROUPS  AND  8EX»  1907. 


Indortiiii  otbcr  than  «mI  mining  and 
latlroadi. 


Baktabopt 

lion  and  prodiicteu 

Ltatbar  and  produeta 

Lombcr  and  produeta. 

If  «tantila  tndustrica. 

TtxtUt  mUlt  and  elothlnf 

MlKeUanaoQi  manutectuna,  ato 

Total 


Number  of 

taublkb- 

manta. 


m 

85 
14 
64 

106 
165 
370 


SIS 


Numbar  of  amptoyaaa. 


16 


ofagaand 
ovar. 


16. 

601 
1.856 
1.836 
4,801 
8,778 


86.068 


188 


74 

2.841 

14.408 

3. 358 


21,348 


Undar  16  yaaia  of 


Ifalca. 


42 

250 
44 

42 

M 
628 
270 


1.871 


8 

10 
25 
12 
84 
2.666 
70 


2.727 


TotaL 


877 

17,086 

027 

1.984 

4.804 

22.387 

12,480 


60.404 


In  Lackawaniia  and  Luzerne  counties  101,537  men  and  boys  were 
at  work  in  the  mines  in  1907,  Lackawanna  County  employing  42,742 
and  Luzerne  County  58,795. 


CHAPTER  L 


THE  LABOR  FORCE. 
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CHAPTER  T. 

THE  LABOS  FOBCE. 
NUMBER  OF  SILK  MILL  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  1905  the  silk  industry  in  the  United  States  furnished  employ- 
ment in  624  establishments  to  79,601  wage-eartiers,  of  whom  27,037 
were  males  16  years  of  age  and  over,  45,198  were  females  16  years 
and  over,  and  7,366  were  children  under  16  years.  At  the  same 
time  the  two  locaUties  included  in  this  investigation,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
and  Pennsylvania,  had  358  establishments,  or  57.4  of  the  total  number 
in  the  United  States,  and  41,539  wage-earners,  or  52.2  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number.  In  1907  (using  figures  of  the  silk  trade  directory) 
the  number  of  silk  mills  and  aUied  establishments  reported  in  the 
United  States  was  882,  of  which  218  were  in  Paterson  and  247  in 
Pennsylvania,  a  total  of  465,  or  52.7  per  cent  of  the  number  in  the 
entire  country. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED 

IN  THE  SILK  INDUSTRY,  1870  TO  1905. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  males  and  females  16  years  of  age  and 
over  and  of  children  under  16  years  employed  in  the  silk  industry  in 
the  United  States  are  shown  for  each  census  year  since  1870  in  the 
following  table.  The  figures  for  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  are 
comparable,  but  in  using  those  for  females  16  years  of  age  and  over 
and  for  children  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  census  in 
1900  and  1905  classed  females  of  15  years  as  children,  in  1870,  1880, 
and  1890  only  females  under  15  years  were  so  classed.  All  males 
under  16  years  were  classed  as  children  throughout  the  period  covered 
by  the  table. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE 
BILK  INDUSTRY,  BY  SEX  AND  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  IN  EACH  SPECIFIED  YEAR,  1870 
TO  1005. 

(From  Special  Reports  of  Census  Offloe,  Manufacturei,  1905,  Part  in,  p.  161.] 


Year. 


1870. 
1880. 
1800. 
1000. 
10O5. 


Average  number  of  employees. 


Men  16 

years  and 

over. 


1,734 

0,375 

17,602 

24,206 

27,037 


Women  16 

years  and 

over,  (a) 


3,520 
16,396 
28,014 
34,797 
45,106 


Children 
imder  16 
years,  (o) 


1, 

5,566 

2,866 

6,413 

7,366 


Total. 


6,640 
31,337 
40,382 
65,416 
70,601 


Per  cent  of  total  employ 


Men  16 

years 

and 

over. 


26.1 
20.0 
35.6 
37.0 
34.0 


Women 
16  years 

and 
over.  (•) 


53.1 
62.3 
58.6 
53.2 
56l8 


Children 
under  16 
years.(a) 


2a  8 

17.8 

5.8 

0l8 

0.2 


•  Oirla  16  yeais  of  an  are  classed  as  "women"  in  1870, 1880,  and  1800  and  as  children  In  1000  and  1905, 
bot  thej  would  probably  not  constitute  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  females. 
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According  to  the  foregoing  table,  the  number  of  wage-earners 
employed  in  the  silk  industry  in  the  entire  country  showed  a  remark- 
able increase  during  the  35-year  period  covered.  The  number  of 
men  employed  increased  1,459.3  per  cent,  the  number  of  women 
1,180.8  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  children  431.5  per  cent.  During 
the  period  from  1870  to  1890,  in  which  the  figures  for  men,  women, 
and  children  are  on  the  same  basis  of  age,  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  which  men  «and  women  constituted  of  the  total 
number  of  employees,  while  for  children  the  percentage  dropped 
from  20.8  in  1870  to  5.8  in  1890.  Since  1890  the  percentages  for 
both  men  and  women  have  shown  a  slight  falling  off,  while  that  for 
children  has  shown  an  increase,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  figures  for  1890  included  girls  15  years  of  age  as  women,  while 
those  for  1900  and  1905  classified  girls  of  15  as  children.  It  will  be 
clear,  therefore,  that  some  part  of  the  apparent  increase  in  percent- 
age of  children  employed  does  not  represent  an  actual  increase  of 
employment,  but  merely  a  transfer  of  the  girls  of  15  from  one  group 
to  another.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  girls  of  15  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  in  silk  mills  to  account  for  the  entire  amount  of  the 
difference.  The  conclusion  must  be,  then,  that  for  the  silk  mills  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  there  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  pro- 
portion of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  diudng  the  last 
15  y»^ars. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  examine  the  changes  in  the  relative  numbers 
of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  the  two  States  which  were 
the  field  of  the  investigation,  as  compared  with  the  entire  coimtry. 
In  considering  the  figures  for  the  later  years  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  New  Jersey  mills,  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  those 
in  Pennsylvania,  represented  a  higher  development  of  the  industry, 
and  as  a  result  a  larger  proportion  of  adult  male  employees  is  to  be 
expected. 

In  the  following  table  figures  are  given  showing  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  the  silk  mills  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  in  each  census  year  since  1870,  in  a 
form  comparable  with  the  figures  for  the  entire  United  States  which 
were  given  in  the  table  inmiediate  preceding. 
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MITUBBR  AND  PBR  CBNT  OF  MBN,  WOMEN.  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  THE 
SILK  MILLS  OF  NEW  JERSEY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  EACH  SPECIFIED  YEAR, 
1870  TO  190S. 

[From  Sptotel  Reports  of  C«iiaa  Offloo,  Muiaftetiir«»  1906,  Part  m,  p.  170.] 


Ymt. 


1S70 

1880 

1880 

1900 

19U 

PINMSTLTAIIIA. 

1«70 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1906 


ATtnge  numbw  of  emptoyets. 


16  yeon  and  orm. 


Men. 


733 

4,690 

7,773 

11,279 

11,361 


966 
1,000 
2,490 
6,214 
6,318 


Women. 


1,162 

5,360 

8,773 

11,679 

12,947 


655 

1,870 

5,617 

11,565 

15,863 


Under 
16 


2,408 

899 

1,199 

1,173 


15 

319 

1,293 

4,249 

4,734 


Total 


3,790 
13,540 
17,445 
24,157 
35,481 


3,189 

9,330 

21,028 

26,915 


Per  cent  of  total  employeei. 


16  yean  and  over. 


913 
37.4 
44.6 
46.7 
44.6 


28.4 
31.4 
26.9 
24.8 
23.5 


Womoo. 


4L6 
42.7 
5a3 
48.3 
5a8 


7ao 

58L6 

Qa2 

55.0 
58.9 


Under 
16 


33L1 

19.9 

5.1 

5.0 

4.6 


Li 

lae 

13.9 
90i2 
17.6 


According  to  the  figures  of  the  above  table,  in  the  New  Jersey  silk 
mills  the  percentage  of  both  men  and  women  showed  a  decided 
increase  during  the  years  1870  to  1890,  but  in  the  whole  United 
States  practically  no  change  since  the  year  1890.  For  children, 
forming  32.1  per  cent  of  the  total  wage-earners  in  1870,  the  decrease 
in  the  percentage  employed  was  very  marked  during  1870  and  1880, 
and  even  more  marked  between  1880  and  1890,  so  that  they  con- 
stituted in  the  latter  year  only  5.1  per  cent  of  the  total  employees. 
Since  1890  the  percentage  of  children  employed  has  shown  a  slight 
apparent  decrease,  but  in  addition  to  this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  girls  of  15  years  who  were  classed  as  women  in  1890  have  been 
transferred  to  the  child  group  and  would  have  increased  the  relative 
importance  of  that  group  if  there  has  not  been  an  actual  decrease  in 
the  employment  of  children. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  silk  mills  the  changes  since  1870  in  the  relative 
importance  of  men,  women,  and  children  have  followed  a  course 
quite  different  from  that  seen  in  New  Jersey.  The  men,  who  in  1870 
constituted  28.4  per  cent  of  the  total  wage-earners,  had  gradually 
decreased  to  only  23.5  per  cent  in  1905,  while  the  women,  constituting 
70  per  cent  in  1870,  were  only  58.9  per  cent  in  1905.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  importance  of  children  has  become  much  greater  for,  while 
in  1870  they  were  but  1.6  per  cent  of  the  total  wage-earners,  in  1900 
they  were  20.2  per  cent,  and  in  1905  only  slightly  less  important,  or 
17.6  per  cent. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  number  of  children  in  New 
Jersey  and  their  increase  in  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  found  in  the 
4M50**— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  4 3 
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increase  of  silk  throwing  in  Pennsylvania  and  its  relative  decrease  in 
New  Jersey.  In  1905  there  were  743,765  throwing  spindles  in  Penn- 
sylvania, an  increase  over  the  number  in  1900  of  21.6  per  cent. 
In  New  Jersey  there  wAre  232,673  throwing  spindles,  a  decrease  from 
the  number  in  1900  of  15.5  per  cent.  In  New  Jersey,  males  16  and 
over  are  the  spinners  in  throwing  plants,  while  in  Pennsylvania  a 
large  number  of  the  spinners  are  girls  under  16.  Similar  conditions 
prevail  in  other  occupations. 

The  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  children  under  16  years 
of  age  in  the  silk  factory  centers  of  New  Jersey  have  been  very  great, 
owing  to  its  diversified  industries.  Before  the  silk  mills  were  estab- 
lished in  the  anthracite  counties  of  Pennsylvania  there  were  prac- 
tically no  industrial  occupations  for  the  women  and  girls  in  the 
families  of  those  connected  with  the  mining  industry. 

Because  of  its  importance  as  affecting  the  whole  question  of  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  in  the  silk  industry,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  consider  some  of  the  changes  in  the  industry  which  have 
brought  about  or  have  accompanied  the  changes  in  the  employment 
of  men,  women,  and  children. 

In  1870  and  for  a  number  of  years  after,  hand  looms  which  could 
be  operated  by  men  only  were  largely  in  use  for  weaving  broad  silk. 
They  have  practically  ceased  to  exist  and  with  their  disappearance 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  power  looms  which 
are  operated  largely  by  women.  The  following  table  shows  the 
falling  off  of  hand  looms  and  the  increase  in  power  looms  in  the 
United  States: 

NUMBER  OF  HAND  AND  OF  POWER  LOOMS  IN  SILK  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1880  TO  1905. 

[From  Special  Reports  of  Censtu  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  173.] 


Year  ''^^ 

^*^-  looms. 


1880. 
1890. 
1900. 
1906. 


3,153 

1,747 

173 

283 


Power 
looms. 


6,321 
20.822 
44.257 
50,775 


The  displacement  of  the  hand  loom  displaced  the  males  operating 
them  and  opened  a  new  field  of  opportunity  for  women  and  the  possi- 
ble total  displacement  of  men.  The  numbers  show  that  this  has  not 
happened.  Af,  weavers  in  all  branches,  but  especially  with  Jacquard 
broad  silk  and  ribbon  looms,  women  are  not  as  efficient  as  men. 
Men  are  preferred  for  the  reasons  that  they  can  keep  their  looms  in 
better  order,  ''tuned  up,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  can  make 
minor  repairs  and  resume  weaving  without  calling  for  the  loom  fixer. 
When  a  loom  operated  by  a  woman  gets  out  of  order,  weaving  ceases 
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until  the  loom  fixer  finds  time  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
and  corrects  it.  While  there  are  some  women  who  are  as  good  weav- 
ers as  the  best  men,  the  earnings  of  the  majority  of  women  weavers 
fall  below  that  of  men  when  weaving  the  same  grade  of  goods  and  at 
the  same  piece  price. 

In  Paterson,  where  the  higher  grades  of  broad  silks  are  produced, 
the  preference  for  males  and  their  efficiency  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  29  broad  silk  mills  where  pay  roll  data  were  secured  there  were 
1,384  male  weavers  and  845  female  weavers.  The  average  earnings 
per  week  for  the  males  was  $12.38  and  for  the  females  $11.06  (Table 
XI).  For  the  same  grade  of  goods  and  work  the  piece  price  is  always 
the  same  for  women  and  men  in  the  same  factory. 

In  ribbon  weaving  the  increase  of  looms  easy  for  women  to  operate 
in  the  5  years  from  1900  to  1905  was  88.4  per  cent,  while  in  the 
same  period  the  German  looms,  difficult  and  laborious  for  women  to 
operate,  decreased  13.2  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
looms  easy  for  women  to  operate  the  number  of  male  ribbon  Weavers 
in  1907  in  the  18  ribbon  mills  where  pay-roll  data  were  secured  was 
433,  the  women  ribbon  weavers  numbering  394.  The  average  earnings 
of  the  male  ribbon  weavers  per  week  were  $15.52  and  of  the  female 
ribbon  weavers  $11.25.  The  male  and  female  weavers  in  broad  silks 
and  ribbons  were  all  adults. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  broad  silks  manufactured  are  of  the 
plainer  grades,  not  requiring  the  skill,  efficiency,  and  attention  given 
to  the  higher  grades  made  in  Paterson,  woman  and  child  weavers  have 
the  field  practically  to  themselves. 

In  Pennsylvania,  in  the  1 1  broad  silk  establishments  for  which  pay- 
roll data  were  secured,  there  were  1,104  women  and  43  girls  under  16 
years  of  age  who  were  broad-silk  weavers.  The  women  averaged 
$7.01  per  week  and  the  children  $5.19.  There  were  13  males  16  and 
over  and  4  males  under  16  who  were  broad-silk  weavers.  The  small 
number  of  men  were  apparently  less  efficient  than  the  women,  earn- 
ing an  average  of  $6.11  per  week.  The  males  under  16  averaged 
$5.96. 

The  changes  in  certain  occupations  in  the  past  30  years  and  the 
stationary  character  of  others  may  be  noted  in  the  following  table. 
It  is  compiled  from  the  original  phy  rolls  of  an  old  established  silk 
mill  in  Paterson  in  1875  and  in  1907  for  the  same  occupations.  In 
this  establishment  the  total  retirement  of  the  hand  loom  has  resulted 
in  a  displacement  of  male  weavers  and  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
relative  number  of  males  and  females.  In  1875  the  males  were  72.6 
per  cent  and  the  females  27.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  weavers. 
In  1907,  the  male  weavers  were  only  23  per  cent,  while  the  female 
weavers  were  77  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
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In  warping  the  tables  are  turned.  The  women  in  1876  had  com- 
plete possession  of  that  branch  of  the  industry.  In  1907  in  this 
establishment  the  use  of  the  horizontal  warping  mill  gave  the  men 
the  exclusive  occupation.  The  superintendent  of  this,  mill  in  1907 
was  also  in  charge  of  it  in  1875.    He  said: 

In  1876  warpers  were  women  as  a  rule.  The  work  was  done  by 
hand,  the  warping  mills  being  much  smaller  than  now.  This  was 
quite  general  m  tne  manufacture  of  broad  silk  and  ribbons.  This 
was  the  system  60  years  ago  and  continued  until  horizontal  mills 
were  put  m  in  1881.  In  1872  all  of  the  broad  silk  woven  in  this 
factory  was  made  on  hand  looms.  Both  hands  and  feet  were  ised 
in  the  operation.  The  right  hand  was  used  to  throw  the  shuttle, 
the  left  hand  to  operate  the  batten  or  lay,  while  both  feet  were  used 
on  treadles  to  operate  the  harness.  The  hand-loom  Jacquard  weaver 
at  that  time  wove  from  2  to  8  yards  per  day,  according  to  quality, 
and  it  was  27  inches  wide.  In  1907,  with  the  power  loom,  the  weaver 
produces  16  yards  of  the  same  grades  of  goods,  the  widfth  being  35 
mches.  The  piece  rate  of  wages  paid  at  that  time  to  hand-loom 
weavers  was  50  cents  a  yard  on  Surah.  Now  the  piece  price  is  about 
10  cents  for  that  goods. 

DISPLACEMENT  COMPARISONS  FROM  PAY  ROLLS  OF  PATERSON  SILK  MILL,  1875  AND 

1007. 


1875. 

1907. 

OocupAtion. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Hand  loom  weavers 

172 
18 

97.2 
21.2 

5 
67 

2.8 
7&8 

Power  loom  weavers 

42 

28.0 

140 

77.0 

Total 

IQO 

72.5 

72 

27.5 

42 

28.0 

140 

77.0 

Warpers 

22 

loao 

15 
9 
7 

16 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 

Twlsters-lii 

2 

8 

10 

loao 
loao 

84.2 

Warp  pickers 

8 

6 

18 

47 

15.8 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

Clotn  pickers 

26 
28 
20 

loao 

QtUllers 

loao 

Winders 

loao 

Total 

211 

56.4 

168 

43.6 

88 

8ao 

206 

7ao 

The  table  of  total  number  of  persons  employed  from  1870  to  1906 
(p.  31)  shows  that  while  there  was  an  increase  of  431.4  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  children  employed  in  the  35  years  there  was 
a  relative  decrease  when  compared  with  the  total  number  of 
persons  employed.  In  1870  the  children  were  20.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  employees.  In  1905  they  had  fallen  to  9.2  per  cent  of  the  total. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  number  of  children  under  16  years  of 
age  has  been  reported  correctly  in  the  later  periods.  In  1870  and 
for  some  years  later  parents  had  no  occasion  for  the  concealment  of 
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the  ages  of  children  under  16  years  of  age.  Since  the  enactment  of 
child  labor  laws,  requiring  some  proofs  of  age,  parents  in  order  to 
secure  employment  for  their  children  have  been  making  statements 
and  affidavits  that  they  were  from  1  to  3  years  older  than  they  really 
were.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  deeire 
of  employers  for  cheaper  labor,  many  children  really  under  16  years 
of  age  are  reported  by  manufacturers  when  filling  census  or  other 
official  schedules  to  be  16  jbhss  of  age  and  over. 

The  following  table  showing  the  differences  in  the  age  groups 
reported  by  manufacturers  and  the  actual  ages  as  given  by  the 
children  at  the  mills,  the  records  at  the  homes,  and  the  birth  reports 
of  physicians  indicates  the  doubtful  value  of  age  groupings  reported 
by  manufacturers.  The  contrasting  data  are  for  the  same  year,  1907, 
thou^  not  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  but  relatively  they  should 
be  in  harmony  if  the  age  groups  had  been  correctly  reported  by 
manufacturers  to  the  State  bureau.  The  affidavits  on  file  in  the 
establishments  were  of  course  the  only  sources  of  information  the 
manufacturers  had  on  the  subject  of  ages  in  many  cases: 


PKR  CENT  OF  MBN.  WOlfBN.  AND 

IN 

CHILDREN  EMPLOYED 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

IN  CERTAIN  SILK  lOLLS 

Asivportwl  tobuTMMi  of  In. 
▼MUa,  by  wUbilahimnto. 

At  MotrtmlMd  from  Um  Indl- 
Tlduali  empk>y«d.  b  j  tsatt 
9i  this  baiMu. 

EstabHihrnwil  oomber. 

10  jmn  and  orm. 

GhUdran 
andirlO. 

10  jmn  and  0T«r. 

ChUdraii 

Mmtas. 

FUBAlit. 

Matai. 

Funalit. 

andirlO. 

1 

S2.3 

20.9 
18.3 

4.4 
30.3 
30.8 

5.0 

7.9 
18.3 

3.9 
13.1 

88.4 

39.8 
74.7 
85.4 
79.7 
53.9 
94.4 
78.9 
33.4 
90.9 
88.8 
100.0 
90.7 

oao 

78.3 
33.8 
5&8 
70.7 
83.9 
08.3 
07.4 
70.7 
71.0 
91.4 
100.0 
85.7 

15.8 
313 

13.0 

ia3 

19.0 
i.3 
3.0 
2.9 

38.5 
4.2 
5.5 

13.2 
0.7 
i.7 
2.8 
2.0 
7.1 
2.0 
5.3 

13.0 
4.0 
0.0 
8.3 

18.4 
2.1 
7.3 
8.4 
5.1 
5.5 

51.7 
50.8 
71.0 
48.9 

79.0 
40.1 
37.5 
81.5 
37.7 

n.i 

72.1 
03.9 
80.0 
74.7 
70.2 
43.7 
03.0 

oao 

34.0 
09.3 
09.9 
75.7 
00.7 
79.7 
04.4 
92.3 

28.3 

3, 

24.2 

8 

24.1 

4 

47.5 

5. 

18.1 

0. 

15.8 

15.4 

7 

58.8 

8 

18.3 

58.4 

&3 

5.1 

13.0 

9 

49.1 

10, 

10.2 

11 

33.2 

13, 

34.3 

13 

1.3 

11.8 

7.3 

10.9 

34.9 

9.1 

0.3 

9.1 

17.8 

9.3 

7.1 

8.0 

3.1 
87.4 
14.5 
59.3 

9.3 
18.3 
30.9 
83.0 
14.8 
14.0 
21.9 

17.4 

14 

1&9 

15, 

21JI 

10, 

51.0 

17 

23.8 

18. 

19 

34.0 
00.0 

3D 

82.4 

21 

11.7 

22 

23.3 

28; 

30.0 

24 

11.9 

25. 

30.5 

25. 

14.8 

3.3 

13.3 

1 

7L0 

15.1 

8.8 

05.3 

85.9 

In  certain  occupations  in  the  industry  there  has  been  displacement 
caused  principally  by  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery.    In 
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ribbon  weavin«j^  and  in  warping  the  effect  of  changes  in  machinery  is 
further  shown  in  the  following  pages: 

mSPLACXMXNT  OF  MSK  BT  WOMSK  AHD  GIRLS  A8  BDBOH  WSAVBB8. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  silk-ribbon  manufacturers  in  regard  to 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  men  and  women  as  weavers  was,  that 
as  operators  on  the  German  loom  men  were  more  desirable  than 
women,  because  of  their  capacity  to  turn  out  a  larger  production. 
Formerly  the  German  loom  was  the  only  type  used  in  the  weaving 
of  ribbons,  and  it  is  still  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  best  grades 
of  ribbons.  This  loom  can  be  operated  by  men  to  better  advantage 
than  by  women,  because  of  their  greater  physical  strength.  Tension 
on  the  warps  (a  matter  of  much  importance  in  wea\dng)  is  secured 
by  the  use  of  heavy  weights  which  require  frequent  adjustment; 
moreover,  the  working  parts  (warps,  harness,  and-  shuttles)  of  the 
loom  stand  high  enough  above  the  floor  to  prevent  a  woman  of 
average  height  from  easily  reaching  them  to  tie  a  broken  warp  thread 
or  to  fix  the  harness.  In  addition,  the  mechanism  of  this  loom  is 
somewhat  complicated  and,  on  account  of  greater  mechanical  skill, 
men  weavers  are  better  able  than  women  to  quickly  repair  breaks  or 
defects  in  the  same. 

In  recent  years,  largely  within  the  past  decade,  the  high-speed 
loom  has  been  invented  and  perfected.  This  loom  is  of  compara- 
tively simple  mechanism;  its  working  parts  are  within  easy  reach  of 
operatives  of  even  small  stature;  and  tension  on  the  warps  is  secured 
by  other  means  than  by  weights.  The  production  of  this  loom  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  German  loom,  and  since  it 
can  be  operated  as  satisfactorily  by  women  and  girls  as  by  nien,  it 
has,  to  a  large  degree,  supplanted  the  German  loom.  This  fact  is 
indicated  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 

POWER  RIBBON  LOOMS,  1900  AND  1905. 
(From  Spedal  Reports  of  Census  Olfioe,  ManufACtures,  Part  III,  1905,  p.  170.) 


Kind  of  loom. 

1900. 

1905. 

Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 

0«nnftn 

4.471 

2,105 

S56 

3.875 
3,966 
1,682 

al3.S 

Highspeed 

88.4 

Ja^utfd 

96.5 

Total 

7,432 

9,523 

"flS.! 

•  Decrease. 


Within  the  5-year  period  the  number  of  German  looms  decreased 
696,  wliile  that  of  high-speed  looms  increased  1,861.  In  1900  there 
were  more  than  twice  as  many  German  looms  as  high-speed  looms, 
but  in  1905  the  latter  were  more  numerous  by  almost  100.     These 
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facts  show  clearly  that  high-speed  looms  are  not  only  supplying  the 
additional  looms  required  by  the  rapidly  growing  ribbon  industry, 
but  are  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  taking  the  place  of  German 
looms  already  installed.  In  other  words,  looms  on  which  only  men 
can  be  profitably  employed  are  being  supplanted  by  those  which, 
from  the  manufacturer's  standpoint,  can  be  operated  more  profitably 
by  women  and  girls. 

BISPLACEKXNT  OF  MSN  A8  WABPXB8  BT  WOKBN  AND  GIBL8. 

From  the  historical  standpoint  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  silk  warping  is  a  man's  work.  The  first  silk  warping  was 
done  in  the  home  and  by  the  wife.  The  warping  frame  used  by  her 
was  the  hand  warper — a  cylindrical  frame  reel  from  4  to  6  feet  high, 
and  1^  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  which  revolved  on  a  vertical  axis,  pro- 
pelled by  hand. 

When  the  manufacture  of  silk  became  a  factory  industry,  the 
warping  machine  or  ^'miir'  came  into  use.  This  b  known  as  the 
"horizontal  warping  mill."  Only  men  were  employed  on  this  style 
of  warper,  which,  it  may  be  said,  did  not  entirely  supplant  the  hand 
warper;  in  fact,  a  number  of  hand  warpers  are  still  being  used  in 
Paterson. 

The  labor  involved  in  tending  a  horizontal  warping  miU  is  both 
heavy  and  arduous.  Men  are  better  qualified  for  the  work  than 
are  women,  because  of  greater  physical  strength  and  endurance, 
and  for  this  reason  can  turn  out  a  greater  amount  of  work.  As  a 
result,  even  at  much  lower  rates  of  wages,  the  employment  of  women 
is  not  as  economical  as  the  employment  of  men.  For  a  number  of 
years  only  horizontal  warping  mills  (and  a  few  hand  warpers)  were 
in  use  in  silk  factories,  and  only  men  were  employed  for  the  work. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  men  became  strongly  organized  into  a 
union,  which  was  all  the  stronger  because  the  occupation  was  skilled 
and  required  months  of  instruction  and  experience  to  make  the 
operator  proficient. 

Whether  to  avoid  employing  men  at  high  wages  or  to  avoid  dealing 
with  them  as  a  imion,  or  to  obtain  certain  advantages  claimed  for 
the  machine,  the  Swiss  warping  mill  was  introduced.  This  mill  is,  in 
some  respects,  similar  to  the  horizontal  mill — but  the  reel  is  much 
smaller  and  warps  wound  thereon  can  not  be  taken  off  or  "beamed" 
on  the  warp  beam  without  removing  the  reel  to  a  beaming  frame. 
The  beaming  must  be  done  by  another  person.  As  against  these  dis- 
advantages the  Swiss  mill  has  the  advantage  of  a  special  traverse 
motion,  known  as  tlie  "Swiss  motion,"  by  means  of  whidh  the  warp 
is  made  without  showing  section  marks.  By  a  mechanical  attach- 
ment, as  a  section  is  woimd'on  the  mill  the  reel  and  threads  are 
automatically  moved  so  as  to  be  in  position  to  start  a  new  section 
without  any  space  ititervening. 
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spinning)  frame  has  been  perfected.  This  machine  has  given  silk 
manufacturers  additional  opportunity  for  turning  out  a  given  amount 
of  work  with  fewer  operatives  and  with  less  expense  than  formerly. 
On  this  machine  one  operative — almost  always  a  young  man  or  a 
young  woman — does  the  work  of  three  on  the  separate  machines. 

The  combination-process  machines  have  not  been  generally  intro- 
duced as  yet,  but  when  new  plants  are  established  and  old  machinery 
is.  replaced,  the  combination  machines  are  generally  installed.  One 
result  of  this  is  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  children  employed  in  the 
industry.  This  tendency  toward  a  decrease  will  probably  more  than 
counterbalance  the  tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  proportion  which 
might  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  location  in  recent  years  of  throw- 
ing mills  in  States  where  the  minimum  l^al  age  limit  is  low.  While  the 
number  of  children  required  to  operate  this  machinery  may  be  less, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  all  of  the  principal  throwing  miUs  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  operators  of  the  new  and  improved  machinery  are  chil- 
dren under  16  and,  in  many  cases,  under  14  years  of  age. 

NUMBBR  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED 

m  THE  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED. 

Of  the  174  establishments  included  in  the  investigation,  138  were 
in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  36  were  in  Pennsylvania.  Inasmuch  as  these 
mills  represent  only  a  portion  of  the  silk  industry  in  those  localities, 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  examine  the  distribution  of  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  two  localities  as  reported  by  the  United  States  census 
of  1905  and  as  shown  by  the  mills  of  the  present  investigation.  In 
the  table  that  follows  figures  are  given  showing  the  total  number  of 
establishments  in  1905  and  the  number  covered  by  the  present  inves- 
tigation, together  with  the  number  and  per  cent  of  men,  women,  and 
children  employed  in  the  establishments  in  question,  as  shown  by 
the  census  and  the  present  investigation. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  MEN.  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  SILK  MILLS 
IN  PATERSON,  N.  J.,  AND  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  IN  1905.  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CENSUS  AND  IN  MILLS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  PRESENT  INVESTIGATION  IN 


City  and  dan  of  employees. 

Census.  1905. 

Mills  inv( 
190 

Number. 

r-8. 

Per 

»t«d. 

Nimiber. 

Percent. 

oen$. 

PATESSON. 

Establishments 

100 

G.Wfi 

7,0»» 

.S7<» 

138 

6,898 

7,708 

936 

Employees: 

Males  16  yean  of  an  and  over 

47.8 

48.3 

^9 

44.4 

FfpnvUMi  lA  ytmsn  of  m*  %n*l  ovfT ...                            

49.6 

Children  onder  16  yean  of  a^ 

6.0 

Total  employees  ^  x                                               

14.(J24 

100.0 

15,540 

100.0 

PXXN8TLTANIA. 

Kfta*>lf«ffrmnit* 

168 

6.318 

15,f(63 
4,737 

36 

579 
4,342 
1,485 

Employees: 

Males  16  yean  of  ace  and  orer 

23.5 

5R.9 
17.6 

9.0 

Fwnales  16  yean  of  ace  and  over 

<;7. 8 

Children  onctar  16  yean  of  a^s 

23.2 

Total  nnployeei. ..... 

26,915 

100.0 

6,406 

100.0 
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were  broad-silk  mills,  2  ribbon  mills,  and  23  throwing  mills.  Of  the 
11  broad-silk  mills,  2  were  located  in  Lehigh  County,  and  the  remainder 
in  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  counties.  All  of  the  throwing  mills  are 
in  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  counties,  the  chief  center  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  region.  Practically  one-half  of  the  broad-silk  mills  in  the 
counties  last  named,  9  out  of  19,  were  canvassed,  and  of  the  31 
throwing  mills  in  these  counties  23  were  investigated.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  all  cases,  the  largest  plants  were  included  in  the  investigation. 
The  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Pennsylvania 
mills  is,  as  a  rule,  considerably  larger  than  the  number  in  the  Paterson 
mills.  This  is  indicated  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
average  number  of  employees,  classified  by  sex  and  age,  in  the  mills 
investigated. 

▲VSRAOE    NUMBER    OF     EMPLOYEES     PER     MILL    IN     ESTABLISHMENTS    IN- 
VESTIGATED. 


Now  Jersey. 

Pennsylyanla. 

AflB  tod  nx  of  employMt. 

Broad 
■ilk. 

Sflk 
ribbons. 

Silk 
throwing. 

Broad 
sUk. 

Silk 
ribbons. 

SUk 
throwing. 

MiIm  14  TMn  of  Mn  >nd  orw 

68.6 

62.9 

2.1 

3.2 

M.7 

82.8 

3.2 

6.6 

1L4 

23.3 

3.4 

3.4 

18.0 

223.6 

8.9 

47.6 

71.0 

102.6 

8.6 

12.6 

10.4 

Pinitlm  Iff  TMn  of  MW  w4  ov«r  ^ , , . .  ^ . .  ^  ^ 

73.9 

MiIm  vmdtr  14  TMn  of  Aim-  ^ .  ^ .  ^ , .  ^  ^  ^ , .  ^  ^  ^ 

4.4 

FflniAlfii rmd&r  iff  Y9tn ™ *R*- rr-r-^r-^--- 

SL3 

Total 

13ff.8 

162.8 

4L4 

298.0 

194.6 

119.0 

The  following  table  shows  the  same  mills  grouped  according  to  the 
number  of  wage-earners  employed. 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


• 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Number  of  omployeM. 

Broad 
silk. 

Silk 
nbbons. 

SUk 
throw- 
ing 

Total. 

Broad 
silk. 

Silk 
ribbons. 

Silk 
throw- 
In*. 

TotaL 

Under  60 

23 

13 
19 

4 
6 

4 

8 
8 

7 
4 
2 
2 

38 

10 

3 

68 

31 

38 

8 

7 
6 

i' 

6 

1 

3' 

1 

i* 

8 
8 

10 

1 
3 

8 

SO  to  99 

11 

UIDtol99 

16 

200to299 

3 

100  to  309 

8 

400  and  orer 

3 

Total 

67 

31 

40 

138 

11 

3 

33 

86 

The  broad-silk  mills  in  New  Jersey  contained,  on  the  average,  136.8 
employees,  or  less  than  one-half  the  average  number  shown  for  Penn- 
sylvania mills.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
larger  Paterson  mills  are  included  in  the  above  figures.  There  were 
over  a  score  of  broad-silk  mills  employing  less  than  50  persons  that 
were  not  considered  because  of  their  small  size.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  noted  that  while  the  majority  of  mills  in  Paterson  were 
working  under  normal  conditions  as  to  time  and  force  at  the  time 
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Of  the  36  Pennsylvania  establishments  investigated ,  23  were  silk- 
throwing  mills  located  in  18  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  Lackawanna 
and  Ijuzeme  counties.  Before  the  establishment  of  silk  mills  in  these 
localities  there  were  no  manufacturing  industries  in  which  females 
could  secure  employment.  The  two  counties,  on  account  of  their 
great  production  of  anthracite  coal,  required  large  numbers  of  men 
and  boys  in  the  operation  of  the  mines.  In  1885  the  number  of  men 
and  boys  employed  in  the  production  of  coal  in  the  anthracite  region 
was  100,320,  and  of  these  the  two  counties  named  employed  60,263, 
or  60.1  per  cent.  In  1907  the  total  number  of  men  and  boys  in  the 
anthracite  mines  had  increased  to  168,774,  and  of  these  the  number 
in  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  counties  was  101,537,  or  60.2  percent 
of  the  total  number  employed,  practically  the  same  as  in  1885. 

With  this  great  army  of  men  came  their  families.  For  the  women 
and  girls  there  was  no  employment  before  the  advent  of  the  silk  miUs, 
and  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  of  the  large  cities  and  towns 
there  is  Uttle  or  no  employment  for  them  now  excepting  such  as  the 
silk  mills  afford.  Scranton,  the  principal  city  of  Lackawanna  County, 
and  Wilkes-Barre,  the  chief  city  of  Luzerne  County,  through  their 
boards  of  trade  and  other  agencies,  have  been  making  every  effort 
to  have  other  industries  estabUshed  in  their  midst.  At  first  induce- 
ments were  offered  to  such  as  would  give  employment  to  women  and 
girls,  but  in  later  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  in  indus- 
tries of  a  more  diversified  character  and  such  as  would  furnish 
employment  to  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  10  years  of  age  and 
over,  and  the  number  and  per  cent  of  males  and  females  gainfully 
employed,  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  in  Scranton  and  Wilke^-Barre,  Pa., 
in  1900: 

POPULATION    OF    SPECIFIED    CITIES    AND    NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT    GAINFULLY 

EMPLOYED,  BY  SEX,  1900. 

[Comptled  from  Twelfth  Census,  OocupatiODS,  1900.) 


city. 


Paterson,  N.  J... 

Scranton,  Pa 

Wllkes-Barre,  Pa 


Population  10  years 
01  age  and  over. 


flABlCv* 


Females. 


40,217 
3it.(164 
1», 161 


41.719 
38,718 
20,400 


Males  galn^lUy  em- 
ployed. 


Females  gainfully 
employed. 


Number. 


34.299 
32,547 
15,593 


Percent. 


Number. 


85.1 
83.2 
81.3 


12,268 
8,782 
4.817 


Per  cent. 


29.4 
22.7 
23.6 


If  the  percentage  of  women  employed  may  be  taken  as  indicative 
of  opportunity  the  above  table  indicates  that  the  opportunities  for 
employment  of  women  were  approximately  7  and  6  per  cent  less  in 
Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre,  respectively,  than  in  Paterson. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  males  and  females  em- 
ployed in  the  different  branches  of  industry  in  the  three  cities  under 
consideration: 


NUMBER  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  SPECIFIED  INDUS- 
TRIAL PURSUITS,  IN  THREE  SELECTED  CITIES,  1900. 

[Compiled  tram  Twelfth  Oensiu,  Oocapatioiis,  1900.) 


Pnmiit. 


Agrlcalture 

ProfessionaL 

Dcnnestic  and  penoiuU  servloe, 

Trade  and  transportation 

ManolBoturlng  and  mechanical 


Patenon,  N.  7. 


213 
1,112 
5,060 

7,111 
20,753 


Females. 


5 
486 

2,038 
002 

8,747 


Scranton,  Pa. 


Males. 


146 

1,120 

7,110 

7,230 

16,032 


Females. 


8 

787 

3,037 

1,227 

3,723 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Males. 


80 

786 

8,301 

4,068 

7,260 


Females. 


8 

281 
2,085 

652   / 
1,841 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Wilkes-Barre,  with  less  than  half  the 
female  population  of  Paterson,  had  practically  the  same  number 
employed  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  while  Scranton,  with  a 
female  population  of  3,000  less  than  Paterson,  had  1,000  more  em- 
ployed in  domestic  and  personal  service.  Paterson  had  more  than 
twice  as  many  females  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits  as  Scranton. 

A  subdivision  of  occupations  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  10  YEARS  OF  AQE  AND  OVER  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCU- 
PATIONS IN  THREE  SELECTED  CITIES. 

(Compiled  from  Twelfth  Census,  Occupations,  1000.) 


Oooapation. 


Silk  mills  operatiyes 

Other  textile  and  hosiery  operatives. 

Dressmakers 

Sesjnstresses 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cufl  makers 

Bookkeepers 

Clerks  and  copyists 

Stenographers  and  typewriters 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen 

Servants  and  waiters 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


Males. 


6,536 
1,363 


2 
105 
661 
1,100 
30 
Oil 
164 


Females. 


6,066 
1,060 

112 
423 
155 
123 
144 
320 
1,257 


Scranton,  Pa. 


Males. 


150 

180 

4 

1 

8 

430 

817 

71 

021 

203 


Females. 


1,600 
340 
826 
252 
72 
222 
240 
133 
610 

2,236 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Males. 


70 

280 

2 

2 

7 

168 

470 

27 

552 

184 


Females. 


S41 

450 

468 

106 

OB 

lOS 

70 

64 

806 

1,601 


In  Paterson  the  female  silk-mill  operatives  were  49.4  per  cent  of 
the  females  employed  in  all  occupations,  while  in  Scranton  they  were 
18.2  and  in  Wilkes-Barre  7.1  per  cent.  In  Paterson  female  servants 
and  waitresses  were  10.3  per  cent,  in  Scranton  25.5  per  cent,  and  in 
Wilkes-Barre  they  were  33.2  per  cent  of  all  females  employed. 

Saleswomen  were  2.7  per  cent  in  Paterson,  5.9  in  Scranton,  and  6.3 
in  Wilkes-Barre.  Bookkeepers  and  clerks  were  2.3  per  cent  in  Pater- 
son, 5.3  per  cent  in  Scranton,  and  3.6  per  cent  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
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Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  were  5.6  per  cent  of  the  females 
employed  in  all  occupations  in  Faterson,  12.2  per  cent  in  Scranton, 
and  13.6  per  cent  in  Wilkes-Barre.  The  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing activities  of  Paterson  exceeded  those  of  Scranton,  yet  only 
751  females  in  Paterson  were  employed  as  bookkeepers,  clerks, 
stenographers,  and  saleswomen  as  against  1,114  in  Scranton  and  542, 
a  relatively  much  larger  proportion,  in  Wilkes-Barre.  With  a  larger 
female  population  Paterson  should  require  a  larger  number  of  dress- 
makers and  seamstresses,  yet  only  678  were  employed  there  as  such 
as  against  1,078  in  Scranton  and  653  in  Wilkes-Barre.  It  is  evident 
that  in  Paterson  the  wages  paid,  hours  worked,  and  other  conditions 
in  the  factories  were  more  attractive  than  those  in  the  occupations 
named. 

As  showing  the  rapid  growth  of  the  silk  industry  in  Pennsylvania 
the  following  quotation  from  the  secretary  of  the  silk  association  in  a 
review,  1904,  of  "The  silk  industry  of  the  world  at  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century,"  is  given: 

The  greatest  growth  was  noticeable  in  Pennsylvania.  Between 
1880  and  1890  in  Pennsylvania  alone  throwing  plants  at  first  and 
weaving  plants  later  were  established  in  18  separate  towns  or  places 
where  previously  there  had  been  none.  The  mcentive  was  cheaper 
fuel,  cheaper  wages,  lower  taxes,  less  cost  of  factory  space,  etc. 

During  the  decade  1890  to  1900  fifty-two  mills  were  located  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  report  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  for  1901  says:  ''The 
development  of  silk  mills  in  Pennsylvania  has  indeed  been  sur- 
prising." Mills  had  been  established  ''in  1897  and  1898  in  29  new 
townships,  in  1899  in  13  new  townships,  in  1900  in  7  new  townships." 
"One  reason  for  this  is  the  abundant  supply  of  female  labor — women 
53.6  per  cent,  children  22  per  cent  of  those  employed." 

The  association  report  for  1902  directs  attention  to  an  astonishing 
increase  in  the  number  of  knitting  mills.  The  association  report  for 
1906  prints  a  paper  by  a  throwster  which  states  that  the  Scranton 
Board  of  Trade  "ropes  in  every  industry  where  female  labor  is 
required,"  and  complains  of  the  competition  of  knitting  mills,  hosiery 
factories,  and  weaving  plants  for  the  female  labor  for  which  the  throw- 
ing plants  were  the  only  field  of  employment  in  the  years  previous. 

While  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  a  few  other  places  have  secured 
additional  mills  by  their  efforts,  and  thus  increased  the  opportunities 
for  employment  for  the  women  and  girls,  the  small  communities  have 
not  been  so  successful.  In  such  places  the  mines  employ  the  men 
and  boys  and  the  throwing  mills  and  other  branches  of  textiles  the 
women  and  girls,  but  little  of  any  other  employment  existing. 
4M60*— S.  Doc.  M5,  61-2,  vol  4 i 
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SEX  AND  AGE  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

For  all  of  the  mills  inyestigated,  both  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
yania,  information  was  secured  in  regard  to  the  number  of  male  and 
female  wage-earners  employed,  showing  those  '  'under  16  years  of  age  " 
and  those  '46  years  of  age  and  over/'  and  tables  presenting  these 
figures  have  been  given  for  the  mills  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  the  mills 
classified  as  ''broad  silk,"  "silk  ribbon,"  and  "throwing  mills." 

But  these  broad  divisions  of  age  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  for  a 
study  of  woman  and  child  labor  in  silk  mills.  Many  of  the  questions 
involved  in  the  study  of  such  employment  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  age  of  the  employees.  In  the  case  of  earnings  this  is  espe- 
cially important,  for  the  earnings  of  the  wage-earner  of  16  or  17  with 
limited  experience  are  not  comparable  with  those  of  25  to  30  with  the 
strength  and  skill  and  experience  of  10  to  15  years'  work.  An  effort 
was  therefore  made  to  secure  information  somewhat  in  detail  in 
regard  to  the  age  of  employees,  and  especially  of  the  female  employeeSi 
in  as  many  as  possible  of  the  estabUshments  investigated. 

For  the  employees  of  all  the  Pennsylvania  mills  investigated 
information  was  obtained  showing  in  detail  the  sex,  age,  race,  and 
conjugal  condition  of  each  employee.  This  was  done  by  means  of 
printed  sUps  distributed  among  the  employees  and  filled  by  them. 
In  the  Paterson  mills  where  the  first  work  of  the  investigation  was 
done,  the  agents  of  the  bureau  were  not  successful  in  securing  all  of 
this  information.  The  ages  of  employees  as  there  ascertained  were 
given  only  as  "under  16  years  of  age,"  or  "16  years  of  age  and 
over,"  except  for  600  males  and  1,089  females,  from  whom  ages  in 
detail  were  secured.  This,  unfortunately,  prevents  some  of  the 
detailed  comparisons  by  age  which  are  much  to  be  desired. 

For  the  female  employees,  however,  in  all  the  Paterson  silk  mills 
in  1905,  information  relating  to  age,  conjugal  condition,  nativity,  and 
race  was  available  in  the  unpublished  records  of  the  New  Jersey  cen- 
sus of  1905,  and  tliis  information  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  has  been  tabulated  for  inclusion  in  this  report. 
For  all  of  the  Pennsylvania  mills  investigated  and  for  87  of  the  New 
Jersey  mills,  information  was  secured  from  the  pay  rolls  concerning 
the  hours  of  labor  and  the  earnings  for  a  representative  pay-roll 
period,  and  that  information  is  presented  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  hours  and  earnings,  correlated  with  the  sex,  age,  race,  and 
occupation  of  the  employees. 

The  following  table  presents  for  87  Paterson,  N.  J.,  mills  and  for  all 
the  Pennsylvania  mills  investigated,  the  information  showing  the 
and  age  distribution  of  the  male  and  female  employees: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SPECIFIED 
AGE  OROUPS  IN  87  NEW  JERSEY  MILLS  AND  IN  ALL  PENNSYLVANIA  MILLS 
INVESTIGATED. 


Age. 


Undo'  12  years 

12  and  13  years 

14  and  15  yean 

Total  under  16  years. . . 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  yean 

Total  under  21  years. . . 
21  years  and  over 

Total  16  years  and  over 

Grand  total 

Under  12  years 

12  and  13  years 

14  and  16  years 

Total  under  16  years. . . 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years 

Total  under  21  years. . . 
21  years  and  over 

Total  16  years  and  over 

Grand  total 


Number  of  employees. 


New  Jeney. 


Males. 


1 

18 
243 


262 


« 


(•) 
(•) 


3,517 


3,779 


Females. 


19 
307 


326 


u 


n 


4,741 


5,067 


Total. 


1 

37 

550 


588 


S 


« 


8,25B 


8,846 


Poinaylvania. 


Males. 


1 

43 
173 


Females. 


8 

228 

1,032 


217 
131  I 
83, 


1,268 
1,620 
1,277 


431 
232 


b  579 


796 


4,165 
1,445 


4,342 


5,610 


TotaL 


0 

2n 

1,205 


1,486 
1,751 
1,360 


4,506 
1,677 


»4,921 


6,406 


Percent. 


(«) 


0.5 
6.4 


6.9 


ffi 


u 


93.1 


100.0 


0.4 
6.0 


6.4 


« 


8 


93.6 


100.0 


(«) 


a4 

6.2 


6.6 


« 


n 


93.4 


100.0 


ai 

&5 
21.7 


27.3 
16.4 
10.4 


64.1 
29.1 


672.7 


100.0 


ai 

4.0 
18.4 


22.5 
28.9 
22.8 


74.2 
25.8 


77.5 


100.0 


ai 

4.3 
18.8 


23.2 
27.3 
21.2 


71.7 
26.1 


»76.8 


100.9 


a  Not  reported. 

6  Including  133  males  16  and  over,  exact  ages  not  reported. 

«  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  table  showd  that  in  the  87  Paterson  mills  included 
in  the  table  6.6  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  were  children  under  16 
years  of  age.  The  boys  under  16  years  of  age  were  6.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  males,  while  the  girls  under  16  years  were  6.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  females.  If  these  figures  be  compared  with  the  138  establish- 
ments concerning  which  information  in  less  detail  was  obtained,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  the  larger  number  of  establishments  children 
were  6  per  cent  of  the  total  employees,  the  boys  being  5.2  of  the  total 
males  and  the  girls  6.7  per  cent  of  the  total  females.  The  differ- 
ences, then,  are  comparatively  slight,  but  greatest  in  the  per  cent  of 
boys  of  total  males.  Of  the  children  under  16  years  of  age  employed 
nearly  all  were  either  14  or  15  years  old,  these  being  ages  at  which 
employment  usually  begins  in  the  New  Jersey  mills.  The  number 
found  employed  under  14  years  of  age  was  comparatively  small, 
there  being  only  19  boys  and  19  girls  altogether  found  employed 
under  this  age.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  employment  of 
children  under  14  is  illegal  in  New  Jersey  and  that  the  38  children 
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reported  employed  were  all  employed  under  repreeentations  that  they 
were  above  14.  The  disclosure  of  the  actual  age  and  of  the  iUegid 
employment  was  the  result  of  careful  individual  investigation  by 
the  agents  of  the  bureau,  and  only  those  children  are  tabulated  here 
as  under  14  where  the  correct  age  was  established  by  absolute  proof. 
It  can  not  be  supposed  therefore  that  these  numbers  represent  the 
full  number  of  children  under  age  employed  in  these  mills,  but,  based 
on  this  careful  investigation  and  upon  the  observations  of  all  of  the 
agents  engaged  in  the  work,  it  can  be  said  that  the  npmber  of  children 
employed  in  the  Paterson  silk  mills  who  were  under  14  years  of  age 
is  relatively  small. 

From  unpublished  data  of  the  New  Jersey  state  census  already 
referred  to  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  for  all  the  females  employed  in 
Paterson  silk  mills  in  1905  the  age  distribution  in  detail,  and  as  it  is 
probable  that  these  figures  represent  very  closely  the  age  distribution 
at  the  time  of  this  investigation  also  it  will  be  of  interest  to  examine 
these  figures  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  data  relative  to  the 
female  employees  included  in  the  present  investigation. 

KUMBEB  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE   SILK  WORKERS   OF  EACH  SPECIFIED   AQX 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SILK  MILLS  OF  PATERSON,  N.  J.,  IN  1905. 

(CompAed  from  nainiblMied  data  of  the  New  Jeney  state  oensae  of  1905.| 


Smployeee. 


Age. 


Under  16  yean 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  yean 

Jiy*^ 

22  yean 

23  yean 

24  yean 

25  to  29  yean.. 
SO  to  34  yean.. 
86  to  44  yean.. 
46  to  54  yean.. 
65  and  over 

Total.... 


It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  this  table  that  of  6,641 
female  silk  wprkers  in  Paterson  in  1905,  725,  or  10.9  per  cent,  were 
under  16  years  of  age.  This  percentage  is  in  excess  of  the  6.4  per  cent 
reported  for  87  mills  in  Paterson  as  the  result  of  this  investigation. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  point  disclosed  by  the  table  is  Che  im- 
portance in  the  female  labor  force  of  the  silk  mill  of  the  girls  16  to  20 
years  of  age.  Thus  33.9  per  cent  of  all  were  in  this  age  group,  14  per 
cent  being  16  or  17  years  of  age,  while  19.9  per  cent  were  in  the  18  to 
20  year  group.    There  was  thus  6^.2  per  cent  21  years  of  age  and 
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over.  The  greatest  number  of  any  single  age  is  found  at  16  years, 
although  those  at  18  were  but  slightly  less  niunerous.  At  19  and  20 
years  the  numbers  show  a  considerable  falling  off,  which  is  increased 
at  2 1  and  22  years.  At  23  years  the  number  was  only  about  56  per  cent 
of  the  number  at  16,  while  at  24  years  it  had  fallen  to  42  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  number.    After  25  the  decrease  in  numbers  is  quite  rapid. 

Referring  to  table  (p.  51)  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Pennsylyania 
mills  investigated  280,  or  4.4  per  cent,  of  all  were  under  14  years  of 
age,  although  such  employment  was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  Of  these  236  were  girls  and  only  44  were  boys,  but  as  compared 
with  the  whole  number  of  males  employed  the  boys  were  to  a  slight 
extent  more  important  than  the  girls,  the  boys  being  5.6  per  cent  and 
the  girls  4.1  per  cent.  The  boys  of  14  and  15  years  were  21.7  per  cent, 
the  girls  being  relatively  of  less  importance  as  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  the  sex.    There  were,  however,  1 ,032  girls  and  only  1 73  boys. 

Section  B  of  Table  I,  at  the  end  of  this  report,  shows  that  the 
males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  Pennsylvania  mills  inves- 
tigated whose  exact  ages  were  reported  numbered  only  446,  while 
the  females  numbered  4,342.  The  males,  which  were  most  numer- 
ous at  15,  rapidly  diminished  in  numbers .  thereafter  with  each 
succeeding  year.'  While  those  at  15  years  were  14.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  males  those  of  20  years  were  only  3.6  per  cent,  and  the 
total  number  21  years  and  over  was  only  35  per  cent  of  the  entire 
male  force.  The  females  16  and  17  years  of  age  were  28.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  female  force,  while  those  18  to  20  years  of  age  were  22.8 
per  cent,  the  age  group  16  to  20  thus  including  51.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  female  force,  while  the  age  group  21  years  and  over  was 
only  25.8  per  cent  of  the  female  force.  For  the  females  the  age  of 
16  was  the  most  important,  15.7  per  cent  of  all  being  of  that  age. 
While  the  nimibers  at  17  show  a  considerable  decrease  the  decreases 
are  much  more  rapid  in  the  later  years.  At  20  years  the  women 
employed  are  only  37.4  per  cent  of  the  number  at  16  years. 

Comparing  the  age  distribution  in  the  Pennsylvania  mills  investi- 
gated with  that  shown  in  the  preceding  table  for  the  Paterson  mills 
in  1905  there  are  very  noticeable  differences  in  the  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  girls  at  work  in  Pennsylvania,  22.5  per  cent  as  against 
10.9  per  cent  in  Paterson,  and  in  a  very  much  larger  per  cent  of 
women  16  to  20  years  of  age,  51.7  per  cent  as  against  33.9  per  cent  in 
Paterson,  and  in  consequence  a  much  smaller  per  cent  of  women  21 
years  of  age  and  over  at  work  in  Pennsylvania,  25.8  per  cent  as 
against  55.2  per  cent  in  Paterson.  Of  the  latter  many  are  more  than 
26  years  of  age,  37.4  per  cent  being  25  years  of  age  and  over  and 
15.4  per  cent  being  35  years  and  over. 
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OCCUPATIONS  or  BMPLOTEB6  BT  SEX  ARS  AGE. 

A  study  of  the  occupations  of  wage-earners  in  the  silk  mills  for 
which  pay  roll  data  were  secured  shows  the  extent  to  which  men, 
women,  and  children  are  employed  in  the  same  occupations  and  the 
differences  in  that  respect  in  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  mills. 
For  the  purpose  of  such  comparison  tabulations  have  been  made 
showing  in  some  detul  the  facts  for  13  occupations  selected  as  most 
important  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 
In  the  New  Jersey  mills  out  of  S,S46  employees  these  13  occupations 
employed  6,161,  or  69.6  per  cent.  Of  the  children  under  16  years  of 
age  they  employed  49.5  per  cent,  while  of  the  males  16  years  of  age 
and  over  they  employed  71.8  per  cent,  and  of  the  femfdes  70.5  per 
cent.  In  the  Pennsylvania  mills  reported,  out  of  a  total  of  6,406, 
they  employed  81.9  per  cent,  the  percentage  for  children  under  16 
years  of  age  being  87.5  per  cent,  for  males  16  years  of  age  and  over 
43.7  per  cent,  and  for  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  85.1  per  cent. 
In  the  table  that  follows  the  facts  are  shown  in  detail  for  each  of  the 
13  selected  occupations. 

Et  ANn  PER  CENT  OF  E 


•^ft  wt  SI 


i 
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In  the  most  highly  skilled  and  best  paid  occupations,  weaving, 
warping,  and  twisting-in,  men  very  largely  predominate  in  New 
Jersey,  while  in  Pennsylvania  they  are  very  much  in  the  minority. 
In  these  occupations  no  children  were  found  employed  in  the  New 
Jersey  mills,  but  in  Pennsylvania  51  children  were  so  employed,  47 
of  them  being  broad  silk  weavers.  Outside  of  these  highly  skilled 
occupations  comparatively  few  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  were 
foimd,  and  the  numbers  in  this  age  group  shown  to  be  emploA^ed 
as  spinners,  reelers,  and  bobbin  carriers  were  very  largely  youths  of 
16  to  18. 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over  were  found  employed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  all  occupations  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  New  Jersey' 
also,  save  as  twisters-in,  spinners,  reelers,  lacers,  and  bobbin  carriers. 

Of  the  13  selected  occupations  children  were  employed  in  9  in 
New  Jersey,  and  lacers  and  bobbin  carriers  included  25.9  per  cent  of 
the  entire  mmiber.  In  Pennsylvania  children  were  employed  in  all 
of  the  13  occupations  except  that  of  horizontal  warping.  The  greatest 
number  in  any  one  occupation  was  in  that  of  s])iancrs,  where  315,  or 
21.2  per  cent,  were  at  work.  Hard  silk  winders  were  next  in  impor- 
tance, 19.8  per  cent  being  in  that  occupation. 

In  the  Paterson  mills  the  girls  were  engaged  in  9  of  the  13  occu- 
pations, while  boys  were  foimd  in  only  4,  43  boys  being  lacers  and  73 
being  bobbin  carriers,  two  of  the  simplest  occupations.  The  girls 
were  employed  in  occupations  requiring  considerable  s]<ill,  as  cloth 
pickers,  quillers,  spinners,  hard-silk  winders,  and  doublers.  It  is  not 
to  be  assxmied  from  this  that  girls  are  regarded  as  more  efficient  than 
boys.  In  a  city  like  Paterson  the  opportunities  for  employment  for 
boys  imder  16  are  greater  than  for  girls,  and  the  rates  of  pay  are 
higher.  In  the  Pennsylvania  mills  the  girls  greatly  outnumbered  the 
boys  and  were  employed  in  11  of  the  13  occupations,  while  the  boys 
were  in  only  9  of  these  occupations,  although  in  each  of  4  occupations 
only  1  boy  was  foimd  at  work.  The  table  shows  that  267  girls  were 
employed  as  spinners.  In  New  Jersey  there  were  but  12  girls 
employed  at  this  occupation,  spinners  there  being,  as  a  rule,  males 
over  16,  the  occupation  being  regarded  as  too  laborious  for  children. 
The  table  shows  also  294  girls  employed  as  hard-silk  winders.  In 
New  Jersey  this  work  is  done  almost  entirely  by  females  16  or  over. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  see  the  distribution  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  in  the  miscellaneous  occupations  included  in  the  pre- 
ceding table  in  ''other  occupations."  In  the  following  table  this  is 
shown  for  22  additional  occupations,  these  being  practically  all  of 
the  distinctively  silk-mill  occupations  where  women  and  children  are 
employed. 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  22  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGS  AND  8BX. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvaiila. 

Occupation. 

16  and  over. 

Under  16. 

Total. 

16  and  over. 

Under  16. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

TotaL 

t 

Bcoxnera 

13 

3 
9 

i* 

30 
....... 

11 

15 
16 

16 
39 
24 
18 
11 
32 
13 
15 
33 

42 

10 

5 

6 

14 

7 
3' 

7 

20 
78 

14 

Bkxsken 

8* 

1 

8* 

3 
2 

2 

2" 

1 
8 

21 

Bundlen 

13 

10 

9 

81 

Cutters  off 

Doflers 

5 

1 
10 

16 

2* 

22 

Doublers.  soft 

12 

Enterers 

6 

4 

20 

27 

ICx'Miiinw 

6' 

24 

4 

3 

132 

4 

FlnUiheni 

2 

9 

Foremen,  forewomen,  and 
MffifftAntd . . 

2 
2 

158 

Labelera 

2 

PaokerB 

fi 

t ...... 

Pinners 

1 
8 

2* 

5 

4 

....... 

6 
2 

6 

Redrawers 

6' 

10 

i' 

12 

Reel  carries 

17 

Sewers 

3 

6 

9 
1 
6 
27 
25 
17 
18 

1 

Soakers 

1 

6 
1 

6 

Twisters-in,  machine 

5 

1 

6 

7 

Warp  pickers 

27 

Warpers,  direct 

25 

8 
18 

4 

4 

Warpers,  edke 

0 

3 

s 

Warpen.  hand 

Total 

134 

200 

21 

32 

387 

63 

268 

24 

24 

879 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  information  available  in  regard  to  conjugal  condition  of  em- 
pIo3^ees  of  the  silk  mills  included  in  the  investigation  covers,  in  the 
case  of  Pennsylvania,  660  males  and  5,542  females.  In  the  case  of 
New  Jersey,  as  already  explained,  this  information  was  not  obtained 
from  the  mills  covered  by  this  investigation,  but  unpublished  data  in 
the  records  of  the  New  Jersey  census  of  1905  for  all  female  employees 
in  the  Paterson  silk  mills,  numbering  6,641,  and  also  for  all  female 
employees  in  the  silk  mills  of  the  State,  numbering  10,940,  have 
been  tabulated.  All  of  this  information  on  conjugal  condition  is 
presented  in  considerable  detail  in  General  Tables  III  to  VII  at  the 
end  of  this  report.  In  Pennsylvania,  it  should  be  noted,  the  tabula- 
tions include  the  facts  in  regard  to  conjugal  condition  of  the  male 
employees.  In  Paterson  and  in  New  Jersey,  unfortunately,  such 
information  is  not  available.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
number  of  males  employed  in  the  Pennsylyania  mills,  especially  of 
the  higher  ages,  is  very  small,  while  in  the  Paterson  nulls,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  was  but 
slightly  less  than  the  number  of  females,  and  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  ages  above  21  the  men  would  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
women,  and  the  number  and  percentages  of  married  and  single  male 
and  female  employees,  employed  in  competition  with  each  other, 
would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  significance. 

Taking  first  the  Pennsylvania  mills,  where  a  comparison  of  the  con- 
jugal condition  of  the  male  and  female  employees  is  possible,  and  con- 
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fining  the  comparison  to  those  16  years  of  age  and  over,  the  number 
and  per  cent  in  certain  age  groups,  and  the  per  cent  married  in  each 
group  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  AND  PER  CENT  OP 
MARRIED  IN  EACH  GROUP. 


Age  groap. 


16 and  17  years... 

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over 

Total 


Malet. 


Number. 


128 

83 

232 


443 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


28.0 
18.7 
52.4 


100.0 


Percei/ 
marriea. 


2.4 

61.6 


32.7 


Females. 


Number. 


1,596 
1,250 
1,423 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


37.3 
29.4 
33.3 


4,280 


100.0 


Percent 
married. 


L6 
n.6 


4.8 


It  will  be  seen  that  of  443  males  there  were  128  who  were  16  or  17 
years  of  age,  all  single;  83,  18  to  20  years  of  age,  of  whom  only  2.4  per 
cent  were  married;  and  232,  21  years  of  age  and  over,  of  whom  61.6 
per  cent  were  married.  In  a  similar  grouping  of  the  female  employees 
out  of  4,280  who  were  16  years  of  age  and  over,  1,598  were  16  or  17, 
and  all  single;  1,259  were  18  to  20  years  of  age,  of  whom  1.5  per  cent 
were  married,  while  1,423  were  21  years  of  age  and  over,  of  whom  11.6 
per  cent  were  married.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  experienced 
and  skilled  workers,  those  21  years  of  age  and  over,  61.6  per  cent  of 
the  males  and  only  11.6  per  cent  of  the  females  were  married;  in 
other  words,  two-tlurds  of  the  female  employees  were  single  women 
under  21  years  of  age,  while  over  half  of  the  males  were  over  21,  and 
to  a  large  extent  married. 

Turning  to  the  New  Jersey  mills,  where  information  is  available 
for  only  the  female  employees,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  that  in  Paterson,  of  6,641  employees  of  all  ages,  only  774,  or 
11.7  per  cent,  were  married,  while  375,  or  5.6  per  cent,  were  widowed, 
divorced,  separated,  or  deserted.  For  the  silk  mills  of  the  entire 
State,  including  Paterson,  the  returns  for  10,940  women  of  all  ages 
are  almost  exactly  in  accord  with  those  for  Paterson  alone. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  ALL  FEMALES  EMPLOYED  IN  SILK  MILLS  OF  PATERSON, 

N.  J.,  AND  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  1005. 


LocaUty. 

TotaL 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed  ,dlvoroedf 
separated,  d^ 
serted. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

375 
554 

Percent 

Paterson,  N.  J 

6,041 
10,040 

5,492 
0,025 

82.7 
82.6 

774 
1,361 

11.7 
12.4 

6.6 

New  Jersey  (Mohidlng  Paterson) 

6.1 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  examine   the  number  and  per  cent  of 
married,  single,  widowed,  etc.,  among  the  Paterson  women  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  various  age  groups.     These  facts  are  presented 


in  the  following  table: 


CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  FEMALE  SILK  WORKERS  IN  PATERSON,  N. 

J.,BYAOES,1006. 

Age. 

Total. 

Single. 

MaiTied. 

W  idowed  ,dl  voroed, 
separated,    d  e- 
serted. 

■ 

Number.   Percent. 

1 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent 

Under  16  vears 

725 
502 
426 
488 

411 
422 
351 
340 
280 
212 
913 
545 
707 
235 
84 

725 
502 
424 
481 
399 
399 
329 
311 
245 
177 
714 
340 
331 
89 
20 

100.0 
100.0 
99.5 
9S.6 
97.1 
94.5 
93.7 
91.5 
87.5 
83.5 
78.2 
62.4 
46.8 
37.9 
31.0 

16  years 

17  years 

2 

7 

11 

21 

20 

26 

32 

32 

151 

156 

226 

71 

10 

0.5 

1.4 

2.7 

5.0 

5.7 

7.6 

11.4 

15.1 

16.5 

28.6 

32.0 

30.2 

22.6 

• 

18  years 

10  years 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

48 

40 

150 

75 

39 

0.2 

3D  years 

.5 

21  years 

.6 

22  years 

.0 

23  vears. 

1.1 

24  years 

1.4 

25  to  29  years 

5.3 

3D  to  34  years 

0.0 

35  to  44  years 

21.2 

45  to  54  years 

31.0 

65  and  over 

46.4 

Total 

6,641 

5,492 

82.7 

774 

11.7 

375 

5.0 

The  table  shows  that  there  were  725  females  under  16  years  of  age 
and  502  16  years  of  age  who  were  unmarried.  Beginning  with  17 
years  of  age,  the  married  women  in  each  age  group  increase  in  both 
numbers  and  per  cent  up  to  the  age  group  35  to  44  years,  where  the 
number  is  226,  or  32  per  cent  of  the  707  women  in  that  age  group, 
the  single  having  fallen  from  99.5  per  cent  at  17  years  of  age  to  46.8 
per  cent  at  35  to  44  years.  The  greatest  number  of  widowed,  divorced, 
separated,  or  deserted  appear  in  the  age  group  35  to  44  years,  being 
150,  or  21.2  per  cent  of  the  707  in  that  group. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  female  workers  of  all 
ages  is  presented  in  the  following  table  by  specified  age  periods  to  20 
years.    All  females  21  years  of  age  and  over  are  classified  in  one  group : 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  FEMALE  SILK  WORKERS    IN  PENNSYLVANIA  MILLS 

INVESTIGATED,  BY  AGES. 


Age. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed  ,dlyoroed, 
separated,    d  e- 
serted. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent. 

Un<lcr  10 

1,262 
870 
728 
551 
382 
320 

1,423 

1,262 
870 
728 
540 
377 
313 

1.200 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
00.6 
08.7 
00.0 
84.3 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

2 

4 

13 

165 

0.4 

1.0 

4.0 

11.6 

10  years 

1 

0  3 

20  years 

31  years  and  over 

58 

4  1 

Total 

5,542 

5,200 

05.6 

184 

3.3 

50 

1.1 

In  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  total  of  2,860  women  under  18  years  of 
age,  all  of  whom  were  unmarried.  At  20  years  of  age  but  4  per  cent 
were  married.    Of  the  total  of  1,423  females  who  were  21  years  of 
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age  or  over,  165,  or  11.6  per  cent,  were  married  and  58,  or  4.1  per  cent 
were  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  deserted,  or  a  total  of  15.7 
per  cent  who  were  married  or  had  been  married. 

In  Paterson  there  were  3,667  females  who  were  21  years  of  age 
and  over,  and  of  these  733,  or  20  per  cent,  were  married  and  372,  or 
10.1  per  cent,  widowed,  etc.,  or  30.1  per  cent  who  were  married  or 
had  been  married,  as  compared  with  15.7  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  table  shSws  for  the  single,  married,  and  widowed, 
etc.,  the  per  cent  falling  in  each  age  group: 

PER  CENT  OF  FEMALES  OF  EACH  AOE,  BY  CONJUGAL  CONDITION. 


Agl. 


PATEBSON,  N  S. 

Under  15  years 

15  years : 

16  y^rs 

17  years 

IS  years 

19  years 

ao  years 

21  and  over 

Total 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Under  15  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years. 

10  years 

ao  years 

21  and  over 

Total 


Total 
number 

of 
females. 


230 
488 
502 
426 
488 
411 
422 
3,667 


6,641 


615 
647 
870 
728 
551 
382 
326 
1,423 


5,542 


Per  cent  of  each  age  of  total  number  who 
were— 


single. 


4.3 

8.8 
0.1 
7.7 
8.8 
7.3 
7.3 
46.7 


100.0 


11.6 
12.2 
16.4 
13.7 
10.4 
7.1 
5.9 
22.7 


100.0 


Married. 


0.3 

.9 

1.4 

2.7 

94.7 


100.0 


1.1 

2.2 

7.0 

89.7 


100.0 


Widowed, 
etc. 


0.3 

.5 

99.2 


100.0 


1.7 


98.3 


100.0 


Total 


3.6 
7.8 
7.6 
6.4 
7.8 
6.2 
6.4 
55.2. 


100.0 


11.1 

11.7 

15.7 

13.1 

9.9 

6.9 

5.9 

25.7 


100.0 


FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AOE  AND  OVEB. 

The  foregoing  tables  and  discussion  relate  to  the  number  of  females 
of  all  ages.  In  the  silk  mills  investigated  all  of  the  girls  under  16 
years  of  age,  both  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  were  single.  It 
will  be  of  interest,  therefore,  to  compare  the  conjugal  condition  of 
those  16  years  of  age  and  over,  eliminating  entirely  the  children. 
The  figures  making  such  a  comparison  are  presented  in  the  following 
table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  SILK  WORKERS  16  YEARS  OF  AOE  AND 

OVER  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION. 


LocaUty. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed,    di- 
vorced .  separated, 
deserted. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent 

Patcnon,  N  J 

5,916 
4,280 

4,767 
4,037 

80.6 
94.3 

774 
184 

13.1 
4.3 

375 
50 

6.8 

PfflTwylnwh^. ..........  r ...... , 

1.4 
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This  table  shows  a  marked  difference  between  the  two  localities  in 
the  three  classes  of  conjugal  condition.  In  Paterson  19.4  per  cent  are 
married  or  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  deserted,  as  compared 
with  5.7  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  per  cent  of  married  and  of  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and 
deserted  in  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  mills  may  be  compared 
with  the  percentages  for  all  of  the  silk  mills  of  the  United  States  as 
reported  at  the  Twelfth  Census  in  1900,  which  showed  6.3  per  cent 
married  and  3.5  per  cent  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  those  married,  widowed, 
etc.,  in  the  silk  mills  of  Paterson  in  the  present  investigation  exceeds 
the  percentage  for  the  Pennsylvania  mills  and  for  all  silk  operators  in 
the  United  States  in  1900,  while  for  Pennsylvania  the  proportion  is 
less  than  that  for  the  silk  mills  of  the  entire  country.  The  low  per- 
centage in  Pennsylvania  is  a  natural  result  where  the  female  labor 
force  is  so  largely  made  up  of  women  16  to  20  years  of  age,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Pennsylvania  mills. 

The  following  table  shows  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  female  silk 
workers  16  years  of  age  and  over,  by  race: 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  SILK  WORKERS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER  OF 

EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BY  RACE. 

Race. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed,    di- 
vorced ,  separated, 
deM»rted. 

Numb«'. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent. 

PATERSON,  V.  J. 

AincrtcAn. ...................... 

1,234 

538 

848 

789 

1,117 

355 

3 

3 

1,029 

1,036 
496 
680 
605 
953 
193 
3 
3 
798 

84.0 
92.2 
80.2 
76.7 
85.3 
54.4 
100.0 
100.0 
77.6 

129 
32 

104 

123 
78 

148 

10.4 
5.9 

12.3 

15.6 
7.0 

41.7 

09 
10 
64 
61 
86 
14 

&6 

Dutch 

1.9 

Ensliflh 

7.5 

Qermaii 

7.7 

Irlah 

7.7 

Ttt^Mftn  . . . ,    . , 

S.9 

Polish 

Welsh 

Other  races 

160 

15.5 

71 

6.9 

All  races. 

5,916 

4,767 

80.6 

774 

13.1 

^5 

6.S 

PENNSTLVANU. 

1,332 
220 
713 
933 

58 
380 

97 
330 
217 

1,219 
216 
629 
914 
58 
374 
96 
323 
206 

9L5 
96.2 
88.2 
96.0 
100.0 
98.4 
99.0 
97.9 
95.9 

86 

1 

73 

11 

6.5 

.5 

10.2 

1.2 

37 

3 

11 

8 

2.0 

EiutUsh 

LS 

Miaf^MCT.I 

Qerman 

1.6 

Irish 

.8 

LithuaniaD 

Polish 

4 

LI 

2 

1 
5 
2 

.6 

Slovak «i 

1.0 

Welsh 

2 

7 

.6 
3.2 

L6 

Other  races 

.9 

All  races 

4,280 

4,037 

94.3 

184 

4.3 

50 

1.4 

The  table  for  New  Jersey  shows  that  the  Italians  had  the  greatest 
proportion  of  married  females  at  work  in  the  silk  industry,  or  41.7 
per  cent.  The  Dutch,  with  6.9  per  cent  married,  had  the  smallest 
percentage. 
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The  table  for  Pennsylyania  shows  that  the  Oermans,  with  10.2  per 
cent  married,  was  the  largest  in  that  class,  Americans  being  next,  with 
6.5  per  cent.  The  English,  in  a  total  of  220  females  16  and  over,  had 
only  1  married.  The  Wekh,  with  330  females  16  and  over,  had 
only  2  married.  The  Polish,  with  380,  had  but  4  married.  The  Irish, 
with  933  females,  had  only  11  married,  or  1.1  per  cent.  None  of  the 
Lithuanians  were  married. 

The  follovdng  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  married 
women  16  to  20  years  of  age  and  21  and  over  by  race: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  IN  THE 

SILK  MILLS,  BY  RACE 


Number. 

Percent. 

Raos. 

16  to 
20. 

21  and 
over. 

Total. 

16  to 
20. 

21  and 
over. 

Total 

FATKBaON,  ir.  J. 

Amcrlcftii .., — 

10 
3 
2 

4 

a 

14 
5 

110 
20 
102 
110 
76 
134 
156 

120 
32 
104 
123 
78 
148 
160 

7.8 
0.4 
LO 
3.3 
3.8 
0.5 
3.1 

02.2 
00.6 
06.1 
06.7 
06.2 
00.5 
06.0 

100.0 

Dutch 

100.0 

EiurHfth   

100.0 

""»■*""• • • 

Ocrmao 

100.0 

Irish 

100.0 

Italian 

100.0 

OtiMrreces 

100.0 

Total 

41 

733 

774 

6.3 

04.7 

100.0 

RNNSTLVAinA. 

AmfTtcan 

8 

78 
1 

66 

10 

4 

1 

6 

80 

1 

73 

11 

4 
2 
7 

0.3 

"ii.o' 

0.1 

""'so.  6" 

14.3 

00.7 
100.0 
80.0 
00.0 
100.0 
50.0 
85.7 

100.0 

EmrliBh 

100.0 

"*»»"»"  •••-•-••••- 

Otfinaii 

8 

1 

100.0 

Irish 

100.0 

Polish 

100.0 

Welsh 

1 

1 

100.0 

Other  raoee 

100.0 

Total 

10 

165 

184 

10.3 

80.7 

100.0 

The  table  for  New  Jersey  shows  that  but  5.3  per  cent  of  the  married 
women  were  under  21  years  of  age  and  94.7  per  cent  were  21  years  of 
age  and  over.  The  ItaUans  and  Dutch,  with  9.5  and  9.4  per  cent  mar- 
ried under  21  years  of  age,  respectively,  had  the  largest  proportion  of 
such  women,  while  the  English  and  German  had  the  smallest  pro- 
portion in  this  group. 

The  table  for  Pennsylvania  shows  that  10.3  per  cent  of  the  married 
women  were  under  21  years  of  age,  the  Germans,  with  8,  or  1 1  per  cent, 
having  the  largest  proportion  of  such  women  in  this  group.  The 
Americans  also  had  8  married  women  under  21  years  of  age,  or  9.3l 
per  cent. 

RACE  OF  EMPLOYEES  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

In  the  mills  where  detailed  data  were  secured  the  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  race  of  the  employees,  and  so  far  as  possible 
such  information,  together  with  sex  and  age,  classified  as  ^' under  16 
years"  or  "16  years  and  over,"  was  obtained  for  8,846  employees  in 
tha  New  Jersey  mills  and  ""  ^^l  in  the  Pennsylvania  mills.    These 
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numbers,  it  should  be  noted,  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  numbers 
included  in  the  tables  relating  to  some  of  the  other  subjects  discussed 
in  the  report  because  in  some  cases  information  on  a  particular  point 
was  lacking  for  a  few  employees. 

In  the  tables  showing  the  race  of  employees  no  distinction  was  made 
as  to  the  nativity  in  the  case  of  those  of  foreign  parentage;  that  is, 
the  native-born  persons  of  foreign  parents  are  grouped  with  the 
foreign-bom.  The  native-bom  of  native  parents  are  designated  as 
American.  If  a  woman  or  child  reported  herself  and  her  father  as 
bom  in  this  country,  she  was  reported  as  American;  in  other  words, 
the  race  of  the  father  determined  the  race  of  the  silk  worker,  as 
included  in  these  tables.  In  enumerating  the  races  the  question 
of  country  of  birth  merely  was  not  used  as  the  basis  of  classifica- 
tion; the  race  of  the.  individual  was  sought  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
tabulation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employees  of 
each  race  by  sex  and  ^e  groups  for  New  Jersey  and  for  Pennsylvania 
separately: 

NUUBEBANDPERCl 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  tbat  in  the  Now  Jersey  mills 
the  English  employees  were  most  numerous,  constituting  18.8  per  cent, 
the  Germans  being  next  with  17.5  per  cent,  followed  by  the  Italians 
with  15.7  per  cent,  and  the  Irish  with  15.6  per  cent.  American  em- 
ployees were  only  9.8  per  cent.  In  the  Pennsylvania  mills,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  American  employees  constituted  30.2  per  cent,  the 
Irish  being  19.1  per  cent,  and  the  Germans  15.4  per  cent,  while  the 
Polish  were  11.4  per  cent. 

It  is  of  interest  to  see  the  extent  to  which  the  various  races  have 
reached  the  more  highly  skilled  and  better  paid  occupations,  and  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  table.  Using  the  13  selected  occupations 
which  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  section,  the  table 
shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  oach  race  in  rnch  occupation  and 
in  all  other  occupatioos,  both  for  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
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In  the  New  Jersey  mills,  771,  or  46.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  English 
employees,  are  weavers,  warpers,  or  twbtcrs-iu,  the  highest  skilled 
and  best-paid  occupations.  Of  the  Italians,  726,  or  52.3  per  f«nt, 
were  in  these  occupations.  The  other  races,  according  to  percentages 
in  these  skilled  occupations,  are  in  the  following  order:  Germans, 
Americana,  Irish,  and  Dutch. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  mills  the  German  had  to  the  greatest  extent 
reached  the  skilled  occupations  of  weavers,  warpers,  and  twisters-in, 
42.4  per  cent  being  in  these  occupations;  34.1  per  cent  of  all  the 
Ameiicans  and  of  the  Irish  22.1  per  cent  were  in  the  same  occupa- 
tions. The  other  races  were  but  slightly  represented  in  these  occu- 
pations. The  lead  of  the  Americans  as  here  shown  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  large  broad-silk  and  silk-ribbon  mills  were  included  in 
Lehigh  County,  where  Americans  of  Pennsylvania  German  stock  pre- 
dominate. Americans  are  in  lesser  numbers  in  the  silk  mills  of  Lacka- 
wanna and  Luzerne  counties. 

In  the  following  table  the  occupational  and  race  distribution  of 
employees  classified  as  men,  women,  and  children  is  presented  in  a 
little  more  detail,  the  numbers  being  given,  but  the  per  cents  not  being 
shown. 

4M50'— S.  Doc.  646,  61-2,  vol  4 & 
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NUlfBER  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  EACH  STATE,  BY  OCCU- 
PATION AND  RACE. 

NBW  JBBSXT. 


Occupation. 

Ameil' 
can. 

Dutch. 

English. 

Qerman. 

Irish. 

ItaUsn. 

Oth«r 
raosi. 

TotaL 

MSN  16  TEAR8  OP  AOB 
AND  OVSB. 

Bobbin  carriers 

Doubters.               

S 

1 

4 

a 

6 

2 

1 

19 

Lnoers                   

2 

4 
1 

6 

Pickers,  cloth 

2 

1 

8 

8 

76 

74 

247 

82 

8 

OuiUers 

1 

Reelers 

11 
IG 
U 
29 
94 
34 

18 
78 
5 
37 
43 
26 

6 

9 

19 

15 

137 

236 

21 
40 
14 
17 
71 
30 

29 

83 

4 

3 

469 

3 

«S 

Spinneirs. 

10 
21 
21 
323 
22 

344 

Twisters-in 

147 

Warpers,  horizontal  — 
Weavers,  broad  silk — 

Weavers,  riblwn 

Winders,  hard  silk 

196 

1,384 

438 

Winders,  soft  silk 

1 

1 

Total 

196 

210 

501 

424 

204 

593 

398 

3,526 

Percent 

7.8 

8.3 

19.8 

16.8 

8.1 

23.5 

15.7 

100.0 

WOMEN    16    YEARS   OF 
AGE  AND  OVER. 

Bobbin  carriers. 

Doubters 

23 

1 

37 

46 

71 

2 

30 

34 

35 
3 

74 
66 

14 

86 

3 

83 

56 

23 

26 

378 

Lftcers 

9 

Pickers,  cloth 

29 
56 

28 

18 

2 

5 

37 
31 

31S 

Quillers 

807 

Reelers 

3 

flninnArn. 

1 
3 
52 
84 
143 
23 
71 

6 

TWlstefs-In 

2 
20 

201 
70 
34 

108 

1 

17 
103 
26 
34 
38 

e 

Warpers,  horiiontjil 

Weavers,  broad  silk 

Weavers,  ribl)on 

Winders,  hard  slik 

Winders,  soft  silk 

»     15 

102 

56 

44 

81 

18 
22 
39 
134 
69 

22 
106 

41 
125 
129 

144 

228 
19 

127 
18 

845 
304 
531 
514 

Total 

4a) 

419 

013 

476 

651 

468 

312 

3,344 

Percent 

121 

12.6 

ia4 

14.2 

19.5 

14.0 

9.3 

loao 

CHILDREN     X7NDER     16 
TEARS  or  AGE. 

Bobbin  carriers 

Doublers 

8 
3 
8 
3 
5 
1 
1 

8 
6 
13 
7 
3 
7 
5 

12 
2 
5 

4 
9 

10 

10 
1 

14 
5 
3 
1 
3 

18 
6 

30 
8 
3 
7 

10 

8 

74 
18 

Lacers 

.    3 
2 
1 

6 

78 

Pickers,  cloth 

39 

Quillers 

3 
1 
2 

37 

I  .eelers 

17 

Spinnprs . , .  , .  .        

31 

iVisters-in 

Warpers,  horizontal 

1 

1 

Weavers,  broad  silk 

ill' 

Weavers,  riboon - -  - 

■ 

Winders,  hard  silk 

1 

13 

3 

4 

4 

1 

36 

Winders,  soft  silk 

1 

1 

Total 

30 

62 

35 

17 

41 

86 

ao 

391 

Percent 

10.3 

21.3 

12.0 

5.8 

14.1 

29.6 

6.9 

loao 
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HUKBBR  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  EACH  STATE,  BT  OCCU- 
PATION AND  RACE-CoDdwIed. 


OoeiqMtloo. 

Ameri- 

Enc- 
Ush. 

Ger- 
mm. 

1             1                           1 
Irt»h.  J;^   PoUdL'Slormk.  WtUti.    ^JST    '^^'*^ 

1 

MEM  16  TKAS8  OF  AGE 
Jjn>  OTEB. 

Bobbin  carrwn 

Doublen 

10 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

S 
1 

Pieken,  dotb 
QuOkn 


Spinoflfs. 

Twtoters-4ii 

Waipen,  borizootal. 
Wekvefs,  broad  silk. 

WwTers,  ribbon 

WbKkfs,  hardsUk.. 
Winders,  soft  Bilk... 


2 

19 

14 

2 

9 

73 


6 
5 


1 

13 
1 


1 

21 

6 


3 

11 


1 
5 


Total... 
Percent. 


130 


16 


29         3» 


M.3 


«.3 


11.5     15lO 


X6 


2.0 


1.6 


16    TEABS   or 
AXD  OTKm. 


Bobbin  carriers. 
Dooblers. 


Ptcken,cloth 
iUers 


Spinners... 
Twisters-in. 


Warpers,  horixontal. 
Wesrars,  broad  silk. 

Weavers,  ribbon 

Winders,  bard  silk.. 
Winders,  soft  silk... 


80i 
2 

57 

76 

44 

64 
8 

27 
448 

35 
176 

79 


31 
1 

8 

.Si 

27 


5  ; 

29] 

<|i 

6 


40 

106 

1  1 

3 

22 

14 

21 

9 

20 

44 

17 

114 

9 

6 

12 

23 

342 

212 

11 

4 

68 

215 

38 

17 

1  >. 
n 

8 


16 
1 


42 
1 

8 


87 

...... 

18 

11 

1 

3  t 
21  ■ 

26 
54 

1 

3 

IS 

2 

23 

( 

24 


148 
3  I 


» 
1 


97 
15 


Total :    1,107 


196 


630       760 


55 


370 


»1 


Percent. 


1 

15 
3 


21.7 


4.2 


11.2     13.5 


4.5  !      22.9 


5.9 


6.1 


& 


33 

4 
10 

1  . 
11 
40 


30 
2 

63 
6 


300 


2 
IS 


2SS 


IOOlO 


3 
07 
21 
119 
136 
217 


24 

70 

1.104 

5S 


165 


Percent 

30.0 

&3 

17.0 

2a8 

1.5 

lao 

^4 

7.6 

5.4 

loao 

CHILDKXX   VNDKB    16 
TKAB8  or  AGS. 

Bobbin  carriers 

Donblers  ....           rr». 

40 
20 
22 
10 
25 
27 
50 
1 

18 

10 
9 

7 

u' 

28 
24 

i 

1 

1 

11 
19 
14 

5   . 

4    . 
19 
59 

1 

1 
1 

2! 
8  . 

6* 

13 

11 

35 
18 

1 

3 

50 

80 

1 

7 
4 

12  1 

6 ; 
11 

9 

30 
8  : 

18, 

111 

118 

Laoers 

121 

Piekflrs.  doth 

17 

QoiUoB 

5 
22 
23 

.q 

iMlers 

11 

17 

14 
22 

180 

fl^rfnnflrs  r  r .  >  -  -  -  

315 

iSristers-in 

1 

Warners,  horizontal 

Weavers,  broad  silk 

Weavers,  ribt>on 

Winders,  hard  silk 

Winders,  soft  silk 

19 

1 

49 

18 

1 

15 

6    . 

2 



1 

1 

15 

3 

1 
26 

4 

47 

3 

1 ". 

34 

5 

35 
4    . 

16  . 
i 

81 

4 

25 

294 
38 

Total 

282 

55 

14S 

176 

57 

296 

76 

79 

130 

1.298 

lao  .   loao 
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CHAPTER   n. 

EMFLOTKSVT  OF  CHTTDRETf, 
RELATIVB  DEPORTAHCB  OF  CHILD  WORKERS. 

As  has  already  been  seen,  the  labor  of  children  In  the  silk  industry  is 
of  considerable  importance,  especially  so  in  silk  throwing  and  in 
many  of  the  simpler  occupations  in  the  other  branches.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  child  workers  by  occupations  has  aheady  been  shown 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  the  discussion  that  follows  to  recall  that  in  the  87  New  Jersey  mills, 
where  detailed  study  was  made,  588.  or  6.6  per  cent  of  all  the 
employees,  were  children  under  16  years,  this  percentage  being  lowest, 
or  only  4  per  cent,  in  the  broad  silk  mills,  and  highest,  or  16.5  per  cent, 
in  the  throwing  mills.  In  the  36  Pennsylvania  mills  investigated, 
1,485  children  were  employed,  or  23.2  per  cent  of  the  total  wage- 
earners.  The  per  cent  in  these  mills  was  lowest,  or  10.8  per  cent,  in 
the  2  ribbon  miUs,  and  highest,  or  30  per  cent,  in  the  throwing  mills. 

Both  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  laws  prohibited  the 
employment  of  children  of  less  than  14  years  of  age  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. It  has  already  been  shown  (p.  51)  that  in  the  New 
Jersey  miUs  38  children  under  14  years  were  found  employed,  while 
in  the  Pennsylvania  mills  alU^ther  280  children  under  14  were 
found  at  work.  For  all  of  these  children  a  careful  individual  investi- 
gation was  made  by  the  agents  of  the  bureau  to  ascertain  beyond  any 
question  the  exact  age  and  to  learn  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  children  had  gone  to  work.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  children 
going  to  work,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  first  the  legal  requirements 
as  affecting  children. 

ILLEGAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN,  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  child-labor  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  effect  since 
September  1,  1904,  are  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  chUd  under  the  age  of  fourteen  vean  rhall  be  employed,  allowed 
or  permitted  to  work  in  any  factor>%  workshop,  mill  or  place  where  tne  maiiufa^r.-ture 
of  goodB  of  any  kind  is  carried  on;  any  corporation,  firm,  individual,  parent,  parenta 
or  cuHtodian  of  any  child  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provinons  of  thu  section,  i^hall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollare  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  2.  The  word  custodian  as  used  in  this  act  i^hall  include  any  person,  organiza- 
tion or  Bociety  having  the  legal  custody  of  a  child. 
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8bc.  8.  A  corporation^  firm  or  penon  owning  or  operating  a  place  coining  under 
'he  provisioDB  of  this  act  and  employinff,  allowing  or  permitting  minon  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  ^eais  to  work  therein,  uiaU  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  in  the  main  office 
<»  such  place,  in  the  town  or  city  where  such  place  is  located,  a  register  in  which  shall 
be  recorded  the  names,  places  oi  residence  and  time  of  einployment  of  all  such  minors 
working  under  certificates,  transcripts,  passports  or  amdavits:  such  registers  and 
certificates,  transcripts,  ana  affidavits  shall  be  produced  for  inspection  upon  demand 
of  the  commissioner,  assistant,  or  any  of  the  inspectors;  truant  officers  shall  have  the 
same  ri^t  as  inspectors  to  examine  such  re^stere  and  the  certificates,  transcripts, 
passports  or  affidavits,  when  authorized  in  writing  so  to  do  bv  the  commissioner;  any 
corporation,  firm  or  person  huling  to  keep  such  register  or  refusing  to  permit  the  per- 
sons herein  authorized  to  inspect  the  same  or  the  certificates,  tranMrripts,  pa8S{x>rtB 
or  affidavits,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollan  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  9.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or 
allowed  to  work  in  places  coming  under  the  provi^ons  of  this  act  more  than  ten  hours 
in  a  day  or  fifty-five  hours  in  a  week;  anv  corporation,  firm  or  person  permitting  or 
allowing  any  vidation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sxc.  10.  Affidavits  of  the  age  of  children  made  and  filed  with  the  manufacturer 
before  this  act  takes  effect,  sluJl  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  the  proofs  required 
under  subdivisions  I.  and  II.  of  section  three  of  this  act. 

In  1903  the  legal  age  for  the  employment  of  boys  was  12  years 
and  for  girls  14  years.  In  1902,  upon  complaint  being  made  to  the 
governor  that  the  law  was  not  being  enforced,  he  employed  inspect- 
ors from  outside  the  State  to  investigate  conditions.  On  April  22, 
1902,  the  governor  publicly  censured  the  chief  inspector  for  neglect. 
The  chief  inspector  had  been  appointed  in  1896  and  reappointed  in 
1901,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  of  the  State,  and  could  be 
removed  only  by  impeachment. 

The  governor  in  his  annual  message  in  January,  1903,  said: 

"If  the  power  of  removal  was  lodged  with  the  governor,  a  more 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  could  be  expected  at  once.  Chil- 
dren should  be  protected  from  the  heartlessness  of  parents  and  the 
selfishness  of  employers.  I  recommend  that  the  legal  age  for  the 
employment  of  boys  be  increased  to  14." 

An  act  was  passed  in  1903  making  14  years  the  minimum  age 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  Power  was  given  the  governor  to  suspend 
the  factory  inspector  and  to  remove  him  for  cause.  The  governor 
thereupon  suspended  the  factory  inspector  and  put  his  own  private 
secretary  in  charge  of  the  department.  The  new  acting  chief  made 
an  investigation  in  the  textile  and  glass  and  in  other  industries  and 
reported  to  the  governor  in  detail  that  large  numbers  of  children 
under  the  legal  age  were  employed  in  factories  throughout  the 
State  and  that  the  child-labor  and  factory-inspection  laws  dealing 
with  child  labor  were  extremely  faulty.  By  the  governor's  direc- 
tion he  prepared  a  bill  for  the  complete  reorganization  of  the.  depart- 
ment. This  bill  was  passed  unanimously  on  March  24,  1904,  after 
the  elimination  of  the  provision  which  prohibited  night  work  by 
children  under  16  years  of  age.  This  provision  was  fought  by  the 
glass  manufacturers,  who  wanted  the  labor  of  children  under  16  on 
their  night-turn  work.  The  law  went  into  effect  September  1,  1904, 
and  is  still  the  law  of  the  State. 
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many  parents  do  not  hesitate  to  swear  falsely  in  order  to  secure 
emplovnient  for  their  children  before  they  have  reached  the  lawful 
age  or  14  years;  therefore  the  law  requires  some  more  proof  besides 
the  oath. 

Third.  Now  a  word  as  to  foreign-bom  children.  There  is  a  dif- 
ferent affidavit  blank  prepared  for  them,  printed  on  colored  paper. 
Many  of  the  points  to  be  covered  therein  are  similar  to  those  for 
native-bom  children.     The  principal  exception  is  in  the  passport. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  copies  or  birth  registers  and  of  records  of 
baptisms  in  other  countries,  so  it  is  arranged  that  when  they  can  not 
be  obtained  the  parent  must  show  the  passport  for  the  child  to  the 
official  who  draws  the  affidavit  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  a  copy 
to  go  with  the  same.  So  in  order  to  save  time  it  will  be  well  before 
going  to  the  official  to  take  alon^  the  passport.  In  case  that  docu- 
ment can  not  be  had,  the  official  above  named  will  state  what  is 
required  to  complete  the  case. 

Fourth.  After  the  affidavit  and  the  accompanying  papers  are  made 
out,  the  papers  (often  called  the  lines)  are  to  be  given  to  the  employer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  a  copy  of  the  papers  and  send  sucli  copy 
to  Trenton.     The  parent  or  guardian  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Let  me  add  that  orphan  children  can  not  be  employed  in  a  fac- 
tory any  younger  than  other  children.  They  must  be  at  least  14 
years  old,  and  no  permit  can  be  granted  by  anyone  to  change  that 
requirement. 

The  number  of  children  found  by  the  inspectors  at  work  in  facto- 
ries in  all  industries  in  the  State  below  the  legal  age  and  discharged 
from  employment  by  order  of  the  chief  factory  inspector  (commis- 
sioner) in  each  year,  1904  to  1908,  inclusive,  was  as  follows: 

CHILDREN    DISCHARGED    FKOli  FACTORIES   IN   ALL  INDUSTRIES  BY   ORDER    OF 
THE   CHIEF   FACTORY   INSPECTOR   OF  NEW  JERSEY,    1904  TO  1908. 


Year. 

Children 

dis- 
charged. 

1904 

397 

1905 

238 

190G 

3ftl 

1907 

399 

1908 

196 

SMPLOYXENT  OF  CHILDBEN  UNDEB  LEGAL  AOE  IN  PATEBSON,  K.  J, 

In  the  investigation  of  the  silk  mills  of  Paterson  a  total  of  936 
children  under  16  years  of  age  were  found  at  work  in  138  mills.  Of 
these  38  were  under  14  years  of  age. 

The  following  table  shows  the  race,  sex,  occupation,  age  last  birth- 
day, months  since  beginning  work,  months  of  school  attendance, 
and  grade  enrolled  on  leaving  school  of  each  child  found  illegally 
employed.  The  38  children  were  employed  in  24  establishments.  In 
none  of  the  other  establishments  were  any  children  under  14  years  of 
age  foimd  employed.     Because  of  the  great  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
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the  true  age  in  the  case  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  and  the 
many  cases  where  children  alleged  to  be  over  14  and  in  possession 
of  certificates  were  later  found  to  be  under  14,  it  can  not  be  assumed 
that  there  were  no  more  than  38  children  under  14  at  work  in  the 
establishments  investigated. 

CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AQE  (14  TEARS)  AT  WORK  IN  SILK  MILLS  INVESTIGATED 

IN  PATER80N,  N.  J. 


R»- 

Ub- 

Ihh- 

Bnmch  of  silk 

■Mnt 

industry. 

nam- 

bff. 

Throwing 

1 

Throwing 

Throwing 

2.  ... 

Throwing 

3 

Throwing 

4 

/Throwing 

\Throwing 

Throwing 

Throwing 

9m  •  •  •  . 

Throwing 

Throwing 

Ribbons 

Ribbons 

e..... 

Throwing 

7 

/Throwing 

\Throwing 

s 

/Throwing 

\Throwing 

9 

Throwing 

BroMlsIlk 

10.... 

11.... 

Throwing 

BnMdsilk 

12.... 

13.... 

Broad  silk 

14.... 

Broad  silk 

14.... 

Broad  silk 

16.... 

/Broad  silk 

\Broad8ilk 

17.... 

Broad  silk 

IB.... 

Ribbon  silk  . . . 

19.... 

1  Ribbon  silk.... 

Ribbon  silk.... 

iThrowinjj 

20..  . 

Ribbon  silk.... 

Ribbon  silk.... 

21.... 

Broad  silk 

22.... 

Broad  silk 

23 

Broad  silk 

m^m  •  •  • 

Broad  silk 

Race. 


Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

Dutch 

Dutch 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

Russian 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

Irish 

Scotch 

Dutch 

Italian 

American... 

Irish 

German 

Italian 

Amertean... 

Italian 

Irish 

Irish 

AmfTicon... 

Italian 

Scotch 

Italian 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Irish 

(fcrman 

(Jermjin 

English 


Sex. 


li. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
U. 

i*. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
li. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
If. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
U. 


Occupation. 


Bobbin  boy 

Doubler 

Winder 

Winder 

Bobbin  boy 

Lacer 

Winder 

Winder.. 

Spinner 

Spinner 

L^cer 

Blocker 

Bobbin  boy 

Lacer 

Winder 

Bobbin  boy 

Bobbin  boy 

Locer 

Bobbin  boy 

Package  oponer 

Bobbin  boy 

Card  cutter.... 

Bobbin  boy 

Picker 

Quiller 

Bobbin  boy 

Bobbin  boy 

Dobbin  boy 

Blocker 

Bobbin  boy 

Pinner 

Lacer 

Pinner 

Blocker 

Doubler 

Picki'r 

Druwer-in 

Uander-in 


Age 

last 

birth-l 

day. 


11 
IS 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 


Months 
since 

begin' 
ning 

work. 


5 
24 


2 

16 

12 

2 

3 

12 

7 

2 

« 

1 

6 

9 

4 

12 

45 

4 

8 

7 

6 

12 

4 

8 

7 

3 

11 


Age  at 
leav- 
ing 
school. 


11 
10 
12 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 


« 


12 
13 
13 
13 
11 
12 
13 
13 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
13 
9 
12 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
12 


School 

at- 
tended. 


4 
2 
3 
4 

7 
2 

4 
6 

4 
0 
4 
2 
2 
4 
7 
6 
5 
4 
4 
6 
0 
0 
6 
5 
4 
5 
5 
6 
5 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
7t09 
6 


Total 
months 

or 
school 
attetMl- 


« 


40 
90 
25 
fiO 
70 
40 
60 
40 


70 
80 
40 
40 
90 
40 
70 
00 
60 
60 
60 
80 
76 
70 
60 
60 
80 
36 
70 
73 
73 
60 
70 
60 
60 
86 
70 


a  Never  attended  school. 

The  child  who  had  been  at  work  45  months  left  school  at  9  years  of 
age,  1  child  left  school  at  10,  2  at  11,  17  at  12,  and  all  of  the  remainder 
at  13  years.     These  ages  also  represent  the  age  of  beginning  work. 

Two  of  the  children,  it  will  be  noticed,  had  never  attended  school, 
while  2  others  had  attended  less  than  30  months,  and  2  others  30  or 
more  but  less  than  40  months.  The  2  children  who  never  attended 
school  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  employed  under 
legal  age  in  each  of  the  24  establishments  where  children  under  14 
were  found  at  work,  the  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age, 
the  number  of  employees  16  years  and  over,  and  the  total  employees, 
together  with  the  per  cent  of  children  illegally  employed  as  compared 
with  the  total  children  and  as  compared  with  the  total  employees. 
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The  38  children  under  the  legal  age  were  at  work  in  24  silk  mills 
which  employed  a  total  of  410  children  under  16  years  of  age  and 
3,742  persons  16  years  of  age  and  over.  These  38  children  were  thus 
9.3  per  cent  of  the  total  children  employed  and  0.9  per  cent  of  all 
employees.  The  greatest  number  of  children  illegally  at  work  found 
in  any  one  establishment  was  6  in  an  establishment  employing  28 
children  under  16  years  and  a  total  of  121  employees.  In  no  other 
mill  were  more  than  3  children  under  legal  age  found  at  work. 

The  investigation  showed  that  of  the  total  of  138  mills,  34  did  not 
employ  children  under  16  years  in  their  total  of  1,927  employees.  In 
the  establishments  employing  children  under  16,  the  latter  form 
but  6  per  cent  of  the  total  wage  earners.  The  38  children  employed 
under  the  legal  age  were  4  pei  cent  of  all  children  under  16  years 
employed. 


Of  the  399  children  discharged  from  employment,  in  all  industries 
throughout  the  State  in  the  year  1907  by  order  of  the  conunissioner 
of  labor,  acting  as  chief  factory  inspector,  on  account  of  being  under 
the  legal  age,  36  had  been  at  work  in  various  industries  in  Faterson, 
including  silk  mills. 
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Upon  request  the  oames  and  addresses  of  those  children,  with  date 
of  discharge,  were  given  to  the  agents  of  the  bureau. 

An  investigation  was  made  of  36  of  those  children  discharged  from 
Paterson  factories.  Thirty-one  were  located,  the  others  having  mcrved. 
The  conditions  in  the  homes  of  the  31  children  were  found  to  be  as 
follows: 

Family  in  poverty,  with  intemperate  father S 

Family  deserted  by  father 2 

Family  in  poverty  and  father  dead 5 

Father  blind  or  disabled 3 

Parents  dead 1 

Family  laige  and  father's  eaminga  low 5 

Family  with  good  income  witboat  child's  earnings 12 

Total 31 

In  the  families  investigated  were  also  found  a  number  of  children 
who  were  14  years  of  ^e  and  over  and  legally  at  work  in  the  silk  mills 
at  the  time  of  investigation,  but  who  had  been  at  work  for  many 
montlis  illegally  under  14  years  of  age.  The  following  table  gives  a 
list  of  28  males  and  25  females  who  had  thus  gone  to  work  illegally, 
with  their  race,  occupation,  age  last  birthday,  and  number  of  months 
at  work  in  the  silk  mills.  The  length  of  time  at  work  ranges  from  2 
months  to  5  years. 

CHILDREN  M  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  LAST  BIRTHDAY  IN  NEW  JERSEY  SILK 
UILLS  WBO  HAD  WORKED  WHEN  UNDER  14.  1907. 


Section  3  of  the  New  Jersey  child-labor  law  -cquires  that  copies  of 
the  certificates  of  birth  and  other  proofs  of  age  together  with  copies 
of  afiidavits  relating  to  age  of  children  (the  originals  of  which  are  to 
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«.K 

8 

1     1  i    2 

t     14,     * 

vs 

9           -.-■-- 

....! 1  ...!    1 

1.9 

10 

1      1 

.4 

11 '... 

1  ...    1 

\    a 
1    u 
I     f 

> 

2b 
2 

i.9 

12 

.i....  1  i-..    1 

.t 

U     . .'     - 

,...1  ._■  ._t...  1  '...    1 

.« 

14 :.,. 

; 1      1 

I  ....    1 
I     1  .... 
r     «   M 

L       1       2 

\    n   n 

I      4     u 
1     O     17 

I  -     1       i 
1     S     31 
I    ....      1 
I       1    .... 

1.9 

15 

' 1  ...     1 

4.9 

le .- 

1 2   ...     2 

4.9 

17     -. 

'  1   ...     1   

9 

18 

1   ...     1 

.1 

19 

1      1       2 

.9 

20 1... 

12) 

LI 

21       .'     - 

.......i 1       1 

M 

22  ... 

1       1 

.2 

2J 

1     1 

1.4 

24 

1  ...    1 

1.9 

t 

Total. 

1 

...      1 

11     2  n  19   » 

1                   • 

19  19     31 

1 

\  yc  ao 

410 

1,S14 

X2as  a.742 

4.1S2 

9.2 

.9 

The  38  children  undeF  the  legal  mge  were  at  work  in  24  silk  mills 
which  employed  a  total  of  410  children  under  16  yeai^  of  a^  and 
3,742  persons  16  years  of  age  and  over.  These  38  children  were  thus 
9.3  per  cent  of  the  total  children  employed  and  0.9  per  cent  of  all 
employees.  The  greatest  number  of  children  illegally  at  work  found 
in  any  one  establishment  was  6  in  an  establishment  employing  28 
children  under  16  years  and  a  total  of  121  employees.  In  no  other 
mill  were  more  than  3  children  under  legal  age  found  at  work. 

The  investigation  showed  that  of  the  total  of  138  mills,  34  did  not 
employ  children  under  16  years  in  their  total  of  1,927  employees.  In 
the  establishments  employing  children  under  16,  the  latter  form 
but  6  per  cent  of  the  total  wage  earners.  The  38  children  employed 
under  the  l^al  age  were  4  per  cent  of  all  children  under  16  years 
employed. 

CHILDBXV  UiroXB  LSOAL  AGE  DI8CHABGSD  FROM  SMPLOTMSNT  BT 

THE  STATE  FACTOBT  IN8PECT0B. 

Of  the  399  children  discharged  from  employment,  in  all  industries 
throughout  the  State  in  the  year  1907  by  order  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor,  acting  as  chief  factory  inspector,  on  account  of  being  imder 
the  legal  age,  36  had  been  at  work  in  Tarious  industries  in  Paterson, 
including  silk  milk. 
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tismal  records  were  examined  by  the  agent  and  clergyman  and  the 
falsity  of  the  affidavits  and  certificates  was  proven.  Affidavits  of 
4  other  •children  stated  that  the  4  children  were  baptized  in  certain 
specified  churches.  Examination  of  the  records  of  these  churches 
failed  to  find  any  one  of  them  in  the  records,  and  in  one  case  the 
mother  confessed  that  the  child  was  not  baptized  in  the  church  sworn 
to  in  the  affidavit,  but  in  a  church  in  a  different  part  of  the  country. 
In  10  cases  the  affidavits  -as  given  agreed  with  the  church  records. 
In  the  other  cases  the  records  could  not  be  verified. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  imder  16  employed 
in  each  establishment  reported  for  Faterson,  together  with  the  number 
of  affidavits  on  file  for  the  children  employed.  It  also  shows  the 
number  of  establishments  keeping  a  register  of  the  children  under  16 
years  of  age  employed,  and  the  number  failing  to  keep  such  register. 
These  data  are  based  upon  an  inspection  of  each  establishment  and 
its  records  made  upon  a  specified  date  in  1907  by  the  factory  inspec- 
tor and  carefully  reported  by  him  in  his  answers  to  expUcit  questions 
to  the  factory  inspection  department.  Some  establishments  for  which 
the  data  were  not  reported  are  not  included  in  this  table. 

CHILDREN  UNDER  16  EMPLOYED  IN  PATER80N  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED 

AND  CERTIFICATES  ON  FILK  FOR  SUCH  CHILDREN. 

BROAD  SILK. 


Children  under  16  yean  of  age. 

Number  of  children  at 
work  without  affidavit. 

Was 

register 
kept  for 
chil- 
dren 
under 
16? 

Law  com- 

Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 

Number at  work. 

Number  of  affidavits  on 
file  for— 

pUed  with 
asto— 

ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Affi- 
davits. 

Reg- 
ister. 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
3 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

.53 

18 

10 

19 

9 

14 

11 

6 

5 

5 

4 

8 

11 

5 

6 

1 

2 

i' 

1 

2 

1 
3 

2 
2* 

2 
1 
2 

No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No. . . . 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 

(«) 
No.... 
No. . . . 
No.... 
No.... 

N<o'?... 
Yes... 

No 

No. . . . 
Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
Yes... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 

No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
I  es ... 
No.... 

No 

Yes... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
1  es. . . 
Yes... 
No.... 

No 

No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 

Y€8... 

No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 

No 

No 

Yes... 

No 

No.... 
Yes... 
No.... 

No. 

2 

3  . 

1 

No. 

No: 

4..     .. 

1 

1 
2 

No. 

6 

3 
2 

2 

i' 

i"! i' 

2  1         3 

No. 

0 

1 
2 

No. 

7 

2 

2 

No. 

8 

1 

1 

1  1         1 

No. 

0 

1 
1 

! 

1 
1 

1 
2 

No. 

10 

1 
2 
1 

. 

i" 

No. 

11 

2 

2 
1 

(a) 

12 

..••••• 

1 

NO. 

18 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
9 
10 

No. 

14 

1 

i' 

2 

41 

11 
4 

13 
5 

10 
5 
6 
2 
3 
1 
5 
7 
2 
6 
1 
1 

No. 

15 

1 
1 

1 
1 

No. 

16 

1 

2 
3 
6 

4 

(a) 

17 

No. 

18 

19 

20 

12 

7 
6 
6 

4 
4 
6 

10 

4 

38 
5 

48 
9 

2 
3 
6 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

21 

6 
2 
3 
2 

13 
3 
9 
8 

19 
5 

12 
5 

Yes. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

2 

1 
4 

2 

1 
2 
6 
2 
3 
1 
4 

4 
2 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
6 

No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 

26 

3 
2 
3 
3 

4 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
8 
2 

No. 

27 

No. 

28 

No. 

29 

30 

1 
4 

i 

7 

2 
11 

No. 
Yes. 

31 

3 
1 

2 
5 

5 
6 

No. 

32 

No. 

33 

*i 

1 

No. 

34 

i 

i 

i' 

2* 

No. 

•  Not  reported. 
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OHILDRSN  UNDER  16  BICPLOYBD  IN  PATBRSON  BSTABLISHlf  BNTS  INVBSTIQATBD 
AND  CBRTIFICATBS  ON  FILB  FOR  SUCH  CHILDREN— Condaded. 

SILK  THKOWINO-Conoladed. 


Children  under  16  jmn  of  age. 

1^7,,—,%, 

_      .«    _U11   r 

Wai 

register 
kept  for 
chil- 
dren 

under 
16? 

Law  com- 

Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
■am- 

Number  at  work. 

Number  of  affldaTits  on 
file  for- 

MUmDvt  «1  CUUUXVU  Bl* 

work  without  afBdavit. 

plied  with 
aito- 

ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

AlB- 
darits. 

Reg- 
ister. 

16 

8 

2 

1 
1 
4 
2 
6 
3 
8 
2 
4 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

8 

3 
1 

1 

1 

4 
2 

No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
Yes... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 

Yes... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
Yes... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 
No.... 

No. 

17 

18 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
8 

2 
2 

4 

No. 
No. 

19..... 

No. 

20 

4 

4 

Yes. 

21 

2 
6 
8 
2 

4' 

1 
1 

2 
8 
3 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
6 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

No. 

22 

8 

8 

No. 

23 

No. 

24 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
8 

1 
1 

No. 

26 

26 

1 

No. 
No. 

27 

1 

1 

No. 

28 

No. 

29 

1 
^2 

1 
1 

No. 

80 

SI 

2 
5 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 

No. 
No. 

82 

2 

2 

No. 

88 

• 

No. 

84 

No. 

86 

No. 

86 

1 

1 

No. 

SUMMARY. 


. 

Broad  sOk. 

Ribbons. 

Throwing. 

Total. 

Conditions. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Number  of  establfshments 

52 
13 

loao 

25.0 

31 
8 

100.0 
26.8 

36 
8 

100.0 
22.2 

119 
29 

100.0 

Establishments  having  affidavits  for  all  chil- 
dnn  employed ,   ,   , .     .  .  . 

24.4 

Establishments  not  having  affidavits  for  all 
A][f  fidrnn  employwl .... 

16 
24 

29.0 
46.0 

16 

8 

48.4 
25.8 

11 
17 

30.6 
47.2 

41 

49 

34.6 

Bstablishmenu  having  no  affidavit  for  any 
child  employed 

41.1 

Total   establishments   not   complying 
with  the  law 

39 

76.0 

23 

74.2 

28 

77.8 

90 

76.6 

All  children  at  work: 

Males 

116 
165 

42.8 
57.2 

118 
263 

31.0 
69.0 

100 
66 

60.2 
39.8 

334 
484 

40.8 

Feniales. 

69.2 

Total 

2n 

100.0 

381 

100.0 

166 

100.0 

818 

100.0 

Male  children  at  work: 

With  affidavits 

49 
•       67 

42.2 
67.8 

87 
31 

73.7 
26.3 

39 
61 

39.0 
61.0 

176 
159 

62.4 

Without  affidavits 

47.6 

Total 

116  1  loao 

118 

ioo.o 

100  1  100.0 

334 

loao 

Female  children  at  work: 

With  affidav  Its 

94 

61 

6a6 
39.4 

214 
49 

81.4 
18.6 

33 
33 

5ao 
5ao 

341 
143 

7a  6 

Wltho^it  affldavltr* 

29.6 

Total 

155 

loao 

263 

100.0 

66 

loao 

484 

loao 

An  children  at  work: 

With  affldaviU 

143 
128 

52.8 
47.2 

301 
80 

79.0 
21.0 

72 

94 

43.4 
6&6 

616 
302 

63.1 

Without  affidavits 

36.9 

Total 

271 

100.0  > 

381 

100.0 

166 

loao 

818 

100.0 

Establishments  keeping  register 

•  5 
•  46 

a  10.0 
a90.0 

9 
22 

29.0 
71.0 

6 
81 

13.9 
86.1 

•  19 

•  98 

•  16.2 

Establishments  not'ke^lng  register 

•  88.8 

•  Not  Including  2  not  reported. 
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The  foregoing  summarr  table  shows  that  in  119  Paterson  silk 
mills  employing  818  children  under  16  years  of  age.  90  establishments, 
or  75.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  failed  to  comply  with  the  law  requiring 
affidavits,  and  of  these  49  establishments,  or  41.1  per  cent,  had  no 
affidavit  for  any  child  employed,  and  41  establishments,  or  34.5  per 
cent,  had  affidavits  for  some  children,  but  not  for  all  children  employed. 
Only  29  establishments,  or  24.4  per  cent,  had  affidavits  for  all  children 
employed. 

Three  hundred  and  two  children,  or  36.9  per  cent,  were  at  work  with- 
out having  affidavits  on  file  in  the  establishments,  and  516  children, 
or  63.1  per  cent,  had  affidavits.  Ninety-eight  establishments  of  the 
119,  or  83.8  per  cent,  did  not  keep  a  register  of  the  children  employed, 
while  19y  or  16.2  per  cent,  kept  a  register.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude 2  establishments  for  which  data  on  this  point  were  not  reported. 
The  throwing  establishments  ignored  the  laws  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  broad  silk  and  ribbon  mills,  having  77.8  per  cent  estab- 
Ushments  ignoring  the  law  as  to  affidavits  and  56.6  per  cent  of 
children  without  them,  while  86.1  per  cent  of  the  establishments  did 
not  keep  a  register. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  establishments  to  comply  with  the  law 
regarding  the  keeping  and  filing  of  affidavits  and  proofs  of  age  and 
the  keeping  of  registers  would  seem  inconsistent  with  their  actual 
course  of  action  in,  as  a  rule,  refusing  employment  to  children  under 
the  legal  age. 

It  would  appear  upon  readiog  the  provisions  of  the  child-labor 
laws  of  New  Jersey  that  full  power  was  given  the  factory  inspection 
department  to  require  the  employer  of  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  before  hiring  such  children,  to  obtain  from  them  and  to  keep  on  file 
affidavits  with  other  supporting  proofs  of  age,  and  that  it  was  also  man- 
datory upon  employers  to  keep  a  register  in  which  should  be  recorded 
the  names,  places  or  residences,  and  time  of  emplojinent  of  all  such 
minors  working  under  certificates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  a  careful 
and  extended  investigation  of  conditions  and  a  study  of  the  laws, 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  they  do  not  compel  or  require  employers 
to  obtain  affidavits  and  other  supporting  proofs  of  age  and  keep 
them  on  file  for  the  children  they  employ,  nor  can  an  employer  be 
compelled  to  keep  a  register  of  such  children. 

If  the  children  employed  are  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  theemplowr 
need  not  have  affidavits  or  register.  If  the  child  is  under  the  legal 
age  and  that  fact  can  be  proven,  then  a  successful  prosecution  and 
conviction  can  be  had. 

The  factory  inspectors  endeavor  to  impress  upon  manufacturers 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  register  and  of  having  affidavits  and  proofs 
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Your  attention  is  called  to  the  sections  of  the  law  printed  on  the 
other  side  of  this  letter. 

Yours,  very  truly,  , 

Commissioner  of  Labor . 

P.  S. — ^The  accompanying  statement  of  a  pastor  in  Passaic  has  no 
more  weight  than  the  mere  affidavit.  The  baptismal  record  must  be 
from  the  church  wherein  the  children  were  baptized,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  Russian  church  in  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Department  of  Labor. 


State  of  New  Jersey, 
Department  of  Labor, 

Trenton,  April  S,  1908. 


Gentlemen:  In  continuation  of  your  correspondence  of  the  2d 

instant  to ,  an  inspector  of  this  department,  relative  to 

the  employment  of  • and ,  I  am  re- 
turning you  herewith  the  original  baptismal  certificates,  together 
with  a  notice  for  the  discharge  of 

The  birth  certificate  of  this  boy  shows  that  he  was  bom  on  October 
6,  1894.     He  is  therefore  below  the  legal  age  of  employment. 

The  certificate  for shows  that  he  wasf  bom  on  February 

26,  1893,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  our  in- 
spector, I  am  inclosing  you  a  special  permit  for  his  employment. 

Yours,  very  tnSy,  , 

Commissioner  of  Labor. 

ILLEGAL  BMPLOTMBNT  OF  CHILDRSN  IN  PENNSYLVANU. 

Before  presenting  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  children  found  illegally 
employed  in  the  mills  investigated  in  Pennsylvania  and  also  the 
children,  members  of  the  same  families,  who  were  found  illegally 
employed  in  mines  and  in  other  employment,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  provisions  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren which  were  in  force  during  the  period  included  in  the  investiga- 
tion. The  two  laws  of  especial  importance  in  this  connection  are  the 
child  labor  sections  of  the  factory  inspection  act  of  Pennsylvania 
approved  May  2, 1905,  and  hi  eflfect  from  that  date  to  January  1, 1910, 
when  they  were  superseded  by  a  new  law,  and  the  anthracite  mine  law 
of  May  2,  1905.  The  child  labor  sections  of  the  factory  inspection  act 
are  as  follows: 

Section  2.  No  child  under  fourteen  yearH  of  age  Bhall  be  employed  in  any  estab- 
lishment. 

Sec.  3.  No  minor  under  sixteen,  and  no  female,  shall  be  employed  in  any  establish- 
ment for  a  longer  period  than  sixtv  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than 
twelve  hours  in  any  one  day.    No  minor  under  sixteen  shall  be  employed  in  any 
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Hie  mnibrmatt  nune  Imw  of  Ihj  2,  1905  (in  esffect  tiie  same  dmte 
as  the  dhikl  labor  wrtions  of  tiie  factoiT  inspetcUon  law),  im>Tidfid 
in  seetioo  1  that  *'It  shall  be  unlavful  for  any  p^soii,  fina,  copar^ 
nership,  or  oarpanxkm  to  emploT  any  miiKir  cbild,  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  reais,  inside  of  any  anthracite  coal  mine,  or  to  employ  any 
minor  child,  under  tbe  a^e  of  fomteen  years,  in  any  anthracite  coal 
bleaker  <»-  ooIlieiT,  or  axoond  tlie  outside  incHtings  of  any  anthracite 

coal  mine/' 

The  mine  law  included  employment  certificate  clauses,  similar  to 
the  corresponding  clauses,  sectacHis  5  and  6,  in  the  factory  act  ci  the 

same  date. 

On  October  13,  1905,  Judge  Wheaton,  in  the  Luaeme  County  court 
erf  common  |^as  in  a  test  case  submitted  to  him,  decided  that  the 
sections  of  the  law  relating  to  educational  and  physical  require- 
ments and  that  requiring  the  issuing  of  employment  certificates 
were  unconstitutional,  while  the  section  bearing  <m  the  ages  of 
children  was  in  no  wise  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  On  March 
12,  1906,  the  superior  court  of  the  State,  on  appeal,  rendered  a 
decision  through  Judge  Rice  confirming  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  that  the  clauses  were  in  violation  of  section  1  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  related  to  the  employment  of  children 
in  and  about  the  anthracite  mines,  but  as  the  sections  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  employment  of  cliildren  in  industrial  establishments 
were  identical  with  those  for  the  mines,  the  chief  factory  inspector 
sought  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  who  decided  that  the 
questions  involved  in  Judge  Rice's  decision  applied  also  to  industrial 
estabUshments. 

To  confirm  this  view  a  test  of  sections  5  and  6  relating  to  industrial 
establishments  was  made  in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  Judge  Staake  concurred  in  the  decision  of  the  superior 
court  and  decided  against  the  constitutionality  of  sections  5  and  6. 
The  chief  factory  inspector  in  his  report  for  1906,  at  page  15,  said: 

Sections  5  and  6,  aforesaid,  having  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, the  educational  requirements,  pnysical  requirement,  and  Uie 
employment  certificate  ceased  to  be  lawful  obligatory  regulations. 
The  department  in  its  further  efforts  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  was  again  in  the  same  unfortu- 
nate position  in  which  it  had  struggled  jprior  to  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  May  2d,  1905.    In  other  words,  the  old  time  affidavit  of  age  of  1 901 
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thia  employmeat  cerdfiFste,  or  Cof  any  pe 
ytmn  of  age,  or  to  one  wbo  cut  not  iwl  and 
IS  not  phjraicallj  able  to  perfona  the  ptopca 

Local  aaptrtiaUadenta.  phndpal  teachoi 
tiAcate  only  to  children  reaident  in  their  n 

It  i*  alM>  a  (lUMleineanor  to  employ  a  m 
a  miiMK  between  the  agce  of  14  and  16  yv 
exet^uted  employment  certificate. 

Thia  form  u  mipplied  free  by  the  chi^  I 
lo  be  iMued  with^t  coat. 

Hay,  1906. 

After  the  dedsions  just  referred  1 
inspector  issued  (June,  1906)  a  cir 
deputy  factory  inspectors  and  all  o 
others  who  issued  employment  cer 
an  age  affidavit  to  be  corroborate 
or  a  rehgious  record  of  birth,  bapt 
no  longer  require  a  statement  of  an; 
as  to  a  child's  educational  qualifici 
conditions  required  in  order  to  issu 
child  are  the  following:  A  parent's,  \ 
showing  that  the  child  is  at  least 
part  of  the  child  to  read  and  write  t 
ability  in  the  child  to  perform  the 

Some  time  after  this  the  chief  : 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  rei 
was  not  a  required  condition  in  oi 
tificate,  and  on  May  18,  1007,  h< 
deputies  and  others  that  they  need 
writing  test.  This  was  confirmed  I 
ins{>octor  in  June,  1907,  of  the  f 
aflidavit."  In  thin  form  it  will  be 
of  ability  to  road  an<l  write  Englisl 


It  IB  unlawful  to  isaue  the  following  lor  i 

Pbnnbtl 

BHFLorHBNT  ArriiiAvrr  tor  .. 

Pereotully  appeared  before  mo 

(Tesidence)  Btreot,   who,  being  dul 

that .  .he  iH  the (n>laliun  to  child),  of . 

f'eare  of  aoo  and  was  born  on  the  ....  da; 
place  of  birth). 

Sworn  (or  affirmed)  and  aubscnbed  bcfon 
(name  of  pereon  atleatiog). 

(official  tiUe). 

(addHw). 

'Krise  "iwoni"  and  "swears"  il 
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JKinofafiflii. 

1.  Name  of  penon  makiiig  age  affidftrvit, 

2.  Name,  official  title,  and  addreoB  of  officer  citifying  the  affidavit, 

(name), (official  title), (address).  Pa. 

3.  Corroborative  evidence  of  age: 

!1)  Ifl  it  a  secular  certificate  of  birth? 
2)  Is  it  a  transcript  of  a  religious  record  of  birth,  baptism,  or  circumcision?    If 

so,  which? 

(3)  If  ^  foreign-bom  child,  and  affidavit  is  not  corroborated  by  '*(!)"  or  '*(2)** 
above,  a  copy  of  what  record  filed  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 

SatioQ  was  obtained? (passenger  manifest,  passport,  or  whatever), 
e  absence  of  corroboration  of  age,  give  name  and  address  of  the  principal 
teacher  appearing  on  the  certificate  of  school  attendance  and  proficiency  of  learning  of 

the  holdo'  of  this  certificate (name), (address). 

5.  To  whom  have  duplicate,  etc.,  been  sent? (name), (address). 

(signature  of  person  who  issued  certificate). 

Form  6— Original. 

ISSUED   BY  THE  CHIEF   FACTORY   INSPECTOR  IN   MAY,   1906. 

N.  B. — This  is  to  be  given  to  the  child. 

Pknnstlvania. 

KMPLOTMBNT  CBRTinCATB. 

For  a  minor  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 

In  accordance  with  and  by  authority  of  law  I  issue  this  certificate  to  the 

bearer, (name  of  child),  who  is years  of  ase,  was  bom  on  the 

day  of  the  month  of ,  in  the  year  of  18. .,  in (placeof  birth),  whoseeyes 

are ,  hair  is ,  complexion  is (^r,  dark),  whose  residence  is street, 

,  Pa.;  and  the  resiaence  of  whose (father,  mother,  guardian,  or  cua- 

todian)  is 

(He  or  she)  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language, 

and  is  believed  to  be  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  of  a (designate  me 

service)  in  the  establishment  of (name  of  employer), (kind 

of  business),  at (number  and  street), (location).  Pa. 

This  certificate  is  the  legal  warrant  for  the  employment  of  the  child  named  hereon 
at  the  work  indicated  or  at  any  other  legal  labor  that  is  not  more  arduous,  and  it  is 
to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  employer  and  is  to  be  given  back  to  the  child  when 
said  child's  service  ends. 

Dated: ,  19... 

(signature  of  person  issuing  certificate), 

(official  title). 

(name  and  address  of  superintendent  or  principal  when  issued  by  his  or 

her  deputy). 
(have  child  named  above  sign  here). 

MeTTUjnmda, 

The  person  issuing  the  certificate  of  employment  should  fill  out  the  blanks  below: 

1.  Name  of  person  making  age  affidavit, 

2.  Name,  official  title,  ana  address  of  officer  certifying  the  affidavit, 

(name), (official  title^, (address).  Pa. 

3.  With  whom  have  duphcate  and  affidavit  been  deposited? 

Local  school  superintendent, (address).  Pa. 

Chief  factory  inspector,  Harrisbuig,  Pa. 
(Erase  one.) 

N.  B. — The  form  of  employment  certificate  on  the  reverse  is  prepared  in  accordance 
with  and  by  authority  of  an  act  approved  May  2,  1905,  and  is  for  the  use  of  minors  in 
all  employments  for  wages  or  salary,  except  domestic  service,  coal  mining,  and 
farming. 

It  is  a  misdemeanor  for  anyone  other  than  those  connected  with  the  department 
of  factory  inspection  and  city  and  borough  common-school  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipal teachers  of  public  schools  and  their  respective  duly  authorized  deputies  to  issue 
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In  the  legml  wanrant  for  the  employment  of  the  child,  the  employ- 
ment affidavit  of  October,  1907  (new  Form  6).  issued  by  the  chief 
facUuy  inqiector,  the  following  was  printed  on  the  top  of  the  blank 
ioim:  ''It  is  unlawful  to  issue  the  following  for  a  child  under  14 
years  of  age,  or  for  a  child  unable  to  read  or  write  the  EInglish  lan- 
guage, or  who  has  not  attended  school  as  required  by  law.** 

The  compulsory  education  law  was  passed  in  1901  and  amended 
in  1905  and  1907.  It  requires  that  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years  shall  send  them  to  school 
during  the  aitire  time  it  is  in  session  unless  excused  from  attendance 
by  the  school  board  for  urgent  reasons.  The  act  does  not  apply  to 
any  child  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  who  can  read  and 
write  the  English  language  intelligently  and  is  regularly  engaged  in 
any  useful  employment  or  service. 

A  certificate  of  age  and  ability  to  read  and  write  the  EInglish  lan- 
guage intelligently  shaU  be  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  any  other  person  duly  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths.  The  law  requires  the  employment  of 
attendance  officers  to  look  after  and  arrest  truants  and  others  who 
fail  to  attend  school.  Such  attendance  officers  shall  have  authoritv 
to  enter  any  place  wherein  any  gainful  occupation  is  carried  on,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  child  or  children  not  in  attendance  at  school 
are  employed  therein,  and  such  officers  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect 
any  employment  certificates,  registers,  or  other  lists  required  by  law 
to  be  kept  on  file  or  to  be  {x>sted  therein. 

The  law  provides  that  a  census  of  children  between  6  and  16  shall 
be  taken  each  year  by  the  attendance  officers  or  by  the  assessors  of 
the  district.  One  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  compulsory 
school  law  provides: 

That  any  person  employing  a  child  or  children  shall  furnish,  on 
or  before  the  third  Monday  oi  the  school  term  and  quarterly  there- 
after, to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  controllers  of  the  district  in 
which  such  child  or  children  reside,  the  names,  age,  place  of  residence, 
and  name  of  parent  or  guardian  of  every  person  under  the  age  of 
16  year^  in  his  employ  at  the  time  of  said  report. 

At  the  time  of  this  investigation  there  was  not  a  single  silk-mill 
employer  in  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  or  Lehigh  counties  who  paid  any 
attention  to  this  requirement  of  law  or  furnished  the  names  of  any 
children  employed  by  him  to  the  school  authorities. 

The  secretary  of  the  school  board  in  one  of  the  three  largest  cities 
in  the  three  counties,  and  in  which  there  are  many  industries  and  a 
large  number  of  employers,  reports  that  all  of  the  manufacturers 
but  one  totally  ignored  the  law's  requirements  and  failed  to  furnish 
the  names,  etc.,  of  children,  though  employing  hundreds  of  them. 
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for  the  years  1890, 1891, 1892, 1893,  1894,  and  1895.  In  those  earlier 
years,  officials  state,  physicians  neglected  to  report  all  births  to  the 
health  office.  The  agents  of  the  Bureau  found  116  children  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  total  of  863.  Of  the  116,  the  dates  of  births  as  recorded 
by  the  attending  physician  or  midwife  of  65  children,  or  56  per  cent, 
differed  from  the  ages  sworn  to  in  the  affidavits  on  file  at  the  silk 
mills  from  1  to  3  years,  while  for  51  children,  or  44  per  cent,  the 
ages  according  to  vital  statistics  and  affidavit  ages  agreed.  The 
details  are  shown  on  page  107. 

In  10  of  the  36  Pennsylvania  mills  investigated  no  children  under 
14  years  of  age  were  found  employed.  These  10  mills  had  a  total 
of  1,967  employees,  of  whom  205  were  children  of  14  or  15  years. 
The  following  table  shows  for  the  other  26  establishments  in  17 
cities  and  towns  the  number  of  cliildrcn  of  10,  11,  12,  and  13  years 
of  age  at  work  in  each  silk  mill,  the  ages  of  the  same  children  as 
written  or  given  by  themselves  to  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  at  the 
miU,  and  the  ages  of  the  same  children  as  shown  in  their  affidavits  on 
file  at  the  mill. 

s 

CmLDREN  UNDSR  14  YEARS  OF  AOE  ILLEGALLY  EMPLOYED  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 

INVESTIGATED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

(Only  ehlldran  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  be  under  14  are  Included  In  this  table.) 


Number  of  children  of  specified  ages. 

Afa. 

As  reported  at 
mill. 

As  shown  In  affida- 
vit. 

As  found  to  be  true. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Eftablidiment  No.    1, 
•Ok: 
10  yean  ..^. 

• 
Broad 

1 

3 

10 

63 

1 

11  yean. 

1                 1 

3 

12Ttan 

1 

6 
6 

16 

13  yean 

12 

1 

18 
35 

6 

1 

4 

68 

14  yean 

7 

1 

2 

6 

Ifi  yean 

Ifivean 

' 

17ytan..x  . 



1 

Not  reported - 

3 

3 

3 

1 

Total 

11 

(V5 

11               06 

11 

65 

76 

Broad 

EstabUthment  No.   3, 
■Ok: 
13 vean^.a  .    .x.... 

1 
6 

1 

13  yean ' 

1 
4 
1 
1 

1 

7 

14  yean 

5 

1 
1 

16  yean 

1 



XV Ot  RIKlfti0Q  ....... 

1 

Total 

1 

7 

1 

7 

1 

7 

8 

Broad 

Eftablidiment  iip.  8, 
13  yean 

3 

1 

8 

14  yean 

2 

1 

1 

15  yean 

1 

....... 

i 

TOtaL 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

8 

1 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  ILLEGALLY  EMPLOYED  IN  ESTABLISH  ME  NTB 

INVESTIGATED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA-Continu^. 


Number  of  chlldran  of  spedlled  ages. 

Ago. 

Aaroportedat 

mm. 

As  shown  in  affida- 
vit. 

As  found  to  be  true. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

EstsbUihTnent  No.  4,  Broad 
sUk: 
10  Ycars 

1 
1 
1 
8 

1 

11  years. 

1 

12  3r6ara... 

1 

18  yeani. 

3 

14  yean 

5 
1 

4 

1 
1 

16  years * 

Not  reDorted 

Total 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Establtshment  No.  6,  Broad 
sUk: 
18  yean 

1 

1 

6 

7 

14  yean 

4 
1 
1 

16  yflan 

1 

4 

2 

"Sot  reDorted 

Total 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

7 

Eatabliahment   No.  6,    Broad 
sUk: 
12  yfian 

1 
1 

1 

13  yean 

2 

8 

14 yean  x. . .      ..^.x.. .. .  . 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

15  yean 

Not  renorted 

1 

TotaL 

2 

2 

2 

i 

2 

2 

4 

,. 

EstabliBhment  No.  7,   Broad 
silk: 
12  yean 

1 

1 

Not  reDortod 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

EstabUshment  No.  8,  Throwing: 
12  yean 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

13  yean 

2 

14  yean 

1 
1 

1 
1 

15  3rean 

2 

Not  reported 

2 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Establishment  No.  0,  Throwing: 
12  yean 

3 
2 

8 

13  yean 

.......... 

12 

14 

14  yean 

2 
3 

7 
4 

1 

1 
8 

1 

7 
3 
2 

15  yean 

Not  renorted 

Total 

5 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12 

17 

Establishment  No.  10,  Throwing: 
11  yean 

1 
3 
8 

2 

5 

18 

8 

12  yean 

8 

13  yean 

16 

14  yean 

3 
3 

12 

7 

2 

8 
2 
3 
7 

15  yeare 

16  yeare 

1 

1 

4 
1 

Not  reported 

1 

r  

Total 

7                20 

7 

20 

7 

20 

27 

Rslablishment  No.  11 ,  Throwing: 
11  yean 

. 

1 

1 

12  yean 

!                       ! 

2 
4 

6 

13  yean 

...    ......|.. ....... 

. 

14 

14  yean 

6 

9 
3 

1 
5 

0 
5 

1 
2 

15  yean 

17  yean 

Noi  reported 

2 

Total 

6 

14 

6 

14 

0 

14 

20 
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WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EABNEB6 — SILK. 


OHILDRBN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OP  AGE  ILLBOALLY  EMPLOYED  IN  BSTABLISHMEim 

INVESTIQATBD  IN  PBNNSYLVANIA-Oonduded. 


Number  of  children  of  spoolfied  ages. 

Ac». 

Aa  reported  at 
mill. 

Aa  ahowB  in  affida- 
vit. 

As  foand  to  be  true. 

Male. 

Female. 

• 

Mala. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

XftabUehmant  No.21,ThrowiiiK: 
18  yean 

1 

1 

? 

3 

1 

13 

13 

14]rean 

8 
6 

4 

15  ywB.... 

Noi  reported.... 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

13 

1 

13 

1 

13 

18 

Batabliehznent  No.  22,Throwliig: 
13  yean. 

•.•••••••• 

1 

1 

1 

18  yean 

1 

16  yean 

3 

"" 

17  yean 

1 
1 

Not  reported 

Total 

3 

3 

3 

2 

BitabliBhmentNo.23,Throwiog: 
12  yean 

8 

4 

3 

13  yein •• 

3 

6 

Uyean 

4 
3 
1 

3 

4 
1 

16  yean 

3 

Noi  reported 

Totid 

7 

3 

7 

3 

7 

9 

BatabUahment  No.  24,  Throwtng: 
18  yean. 

1 

6 

6 

14  yean 

8 

3 

1 

16  3rean 

1 

16  yean 

1 
8 

Not  reDorted 

Total 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

6 

Bitabliahment  No.  36,Throwizig: 
U  yean 

1 

18  yean. , 

1 
4 

1 

6 

14  yean 

1 

4 

1 

Not  reoorted 

Total 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Bftabliahment  No.  36,  Throwing: 
13  yean 

1 

1 

Not  reDorted 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

An  estabUshments: 

10  yean 

86 

103 

2 

11  yean 

1 

14 
20 

7 

12  yean 

i* 

17 

161 

61 

40 

13  yean 

3 
21 
13 

3 
64 
02 
16 
3 
1 
80 

222 

14  yean 

10 
19 

4 

16  Tcan 

16  yean 

•-•••••••• 

17  yean. 

18  yean. 

Not  reDorted 

7 

16 

11 

Total 

44 

386 

44 

386 

44 

386 

880 

The  table  shows  that  there  were  44  males  and  236  females  under 
14  years  of  age  at  work.  Of  these  2  were  females  10  years  of  age. 
One  male  and  6  females  were  11  years  of  age,  14  males  and  35  females 
were  12  years  of  age,  and  29  males  and  193  females  were  13  years 
of  age. 
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On  the  printed  ■lips  fiUed  out  hj  the  employees  at  the  mills,  one 
of  these  children  g&ve  her  age  as  being  12  yeara,  3  males  and  17 
females  stated  that  they  were  13  years  of  age,  21  malee  and  161 
females  stated  that  they  were  14  years  of  age,  and  13  males  and  51 
females  stated  that  they  were  15  yeara  of  age.  The  ages  for  7  males 
and  16  females  were  not  reported  at  the  mill. 

The  affidavits  on  file  at  the  mills  for  the  same  children  showed 
that  the  affidavit  ages  differed  greatly  from  the  ages  given  by  the 
children  to  the  agents.  The  affidavits  for  2  children  showed  that 
they  should  have  been  13  years  of  age.  The  affidavits  for  10  males 
and  84  females  showed  that  they  should  have  been  14  years  of  age  if 
the  affidavits  were  true.  Nineteen  males  and  92  females  should  have 
been  15  years  of  age,  4  males  and  15  females  should  have  been  16 
years  of  age,  3  females  should  have  been  17  years  of  age,  and  I  female 
should  have  been  IS  years  of  age,  instead  of  the  ages  they  gave  on 
their  slips.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  affidavit  ages  also  differed  from 
the  admitted  true  ages  at  the  home. 

For  11  males  and  39  females  there  were  no  affidavit  ages  reported. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  foregoing  table : 


f, 

KM  m 

s  -a 


•    • 


1^3* 
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'^OMAW  ANDT  CHILD  Wa6e-EARiJeRS^ 


-SILK. 


CHILDBBN  14  AND  Ifi  YEARS  OF  AGE  WORKIN O  UNDER  FALSE  AFFIDAVITS  IN 
ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIG.iTED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


[Onlj  ohildraa  admittod  or  poaitiyaly  proved  to  be  14  and  15  jesiB  of  an  are  included  in  thia  table. 
The  estabUdiment  numbers  are  not  the  aame  av  tii  preoadlng  tables.] 


Number  of  chlldMn  of  speoUled  aces. 

Age. 

As  reported  at  mllL 

Ai  shown  In  aiA- 
davtt 

At  found  to  be  true. 

% 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Batablishnmnts  No.  I,   Broad 
iUk.  andaaad  8,  Tluowlng:* 
14  yvam 

1 
4 
2 
2 

1 

20 
32 
21 

2 

5 

4 

19 

41 

13 

2 

6 
3 

38 
38 

44 

15  Tears 

41 

16  Tears 

ITTsan 

18  Tears 

Not  ivtDorted 

1 

Total 

9 

76 

9 

76 

9 

76 

85 

XstabUahment    No.  4,  Broad 
HlJc: 

14  TWUS ...,T, 

2 

2 

3 

6 

1ft  veara 

2 

8 

2 

Total 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

5 

BatabUshiaent    No.  6,   Broad 
iUk: 
14  Tears 

8 

3 

16  Tears 

1 
2 

16  Team 

Total 

8 

8 

3 

Bstablishment    No.    6,  Broad 
sUk: 
14  yean 

2 
5 

2 

15  y«i«T« X 

1 
4 
2 

6 

16  yean 

i?  years 

Total 

7 

7 

7 

Bstabliiihinent    No.  7,  Broad 
aUk: 

14  yean 

1 

1 

15  Teais 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

Establishment    No.  8,  Broad 
silk: 
14  years 

1 

1 

1 

•    1 

15  years , 

1 

1 

1 

16  years 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Establishment    No.  0,  Broad 
silk: 
14  years 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15  years 

1 

1 

2 

Irt  veara 

1 

17  yeara 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

2 

1                  2 

1 

2 

3 

Establishment  No.  10.  Ribbon: 
M  years 

1 

1 

1 

15  Tean>, ,,,..,,, - 

1 



Total 

1 

1              I 

1 

I 

aThese  3  establish  meats  are 
•stabUahments. 


under  one  ownership  and  the  data  are  not  reported  separately  by 
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Besides  the  large  number  of  children  under  14  years,  the  legal  age, 
found  employed  in  the  mills  investigated,  a  number  of  children  were 
also  found  working  who  were  14  or  older  at  the  time  of  the  investiga- 
tion, and,  therefore,  of  legal  working  age,  who  had  been  at  work 
in  the  silk  mills  from  a  month  to  three  years  before  their  fourteenth 
birthday.  The  total  number  of  such  children  found  who  had  been 
illegally  employed  while  under  14  years  of  age,  during  the  year  1907, 
was  471.  These  figures  indicate  how  general  had  been  the  practice 
of  sending  children  to  work  before  reaching  14  years  of  age. 

The  following  table  shows  for  these  471  children  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  males  and  females  of  each  race.  The  average  months  at 
work  in  the  silk  mills  for  all  of  them  was  26,  showing  that  the  date  of 
beginning  the  illegal  employment  for  many  of  them  extended  back 
several  years. 

ILLEGAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Race. 


Amerlcao.. 

Engllah 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hungarittn. 

Irtoh 

ItaUan 

Uthuanian. 

Polteh 

Russian 

Rutheoian. 

Slovak 

Welsh 


Total. 


14 
S 


S 

i' 


1 

4 


8 
8 
8 


40 


Females. 


(16 

22 

1 

31 

1 

1 

1 

77 

16 

19 

96 

1 

27 

38 

33 


481 


Total  of 
each  race. 


79 

25 

1 

34 

1 

2 

1 

82 

16 

20 

102 

1 

30 

41 

30 


471 


Percent 
oftotaL 


l«i8 

.s 

7.2 

.3 

.4 

.2 

17.4 

8.4 

4.8 

3L7 

.2 

0i4 

&7 

7.0 

100.0 


BMPLOTXENTT  OF  CHILDBEN  WITHOUT  BEQX7IBBD  LBOAL  PAPBB8. 

The  280  children  at  work  under  14  years  of  age  do  not,  however, 
includo  all  of  the  children  illegally  employed  in  the  establishments 
investigated.  There  were  two  other  groups  of  children  illegally  em- 
ployed. The  first  of  these  groups  includes  children  14  and  15  years 
of  age  who  were  at  work  under  false  affidavits.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  in  each  establishment,  together  with  the  ages  the 
children  wrote  on  the  slips  or  gave  to  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  at  the 
mill. 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•     •  • 

«  •  •     • 


•        •• 
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CHILDRBN  14  AND  Ifi  YEARS  OF  AGE  WORXXNG  UNDER  FALSE  AFFIDAVITS  IN 
ESTABLISHMENTS  INVE8TIG.%TED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


[Otdj  ohUdran  admittod  or  positively  proved  to  be  14  and  15  jmn  of  an  aie  included  in  this  table. 
The  establlahment  numbers  are  not  the  same  ae  in  pteoedliif  tables.] 


Number  ofchUdfan  of  speoifled  ages. 

Afe. 

AsrsportedatmiU. 

As  shown  In  aiB- 
davlt. 

As  found  to  be  tme. 

H 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Establishments  No.  I,   Broad 
silk,  and  2  and  8,  ThnmtDg^ 
\iT9tan.   ...a 

1 

4 
2 
2 

1 

20 
32 
21 

2 

5 
4 

19 

41 

13 

2 

6 
3 

38 
38 

44 

157«ars 

41 

16  veaiB. 

17vMn 

18  veais 

Not  rwDorted 

1 

Total 

9 

76 

9 

76 

9 

76 

85 

Establishment    No.  4,  Broad 
rilx: 
14  years 

2 
1 

2 

8 

6 

lA  yean 

2 

8 

2 

Total 

2 

3 

2 

8 

2 

3 

5 

BstabUahroent    No.  6,   Broad 
■ilk: 
14  yean 

8 

8 

15  VMS. ....  X 

1 
2 

2 

14vean 

Not  rsDorted 

1 

Total 

8 

8 

8 

3 

Establishment   No.   0,  Broad 
sQk: 
14  years 

2 
5 

2 

2 

15  yean 

1 
4 
2 

5 

lOireara 

17  yean 

Total 

7 

7 

7 

Establishment    No.  7,  Broad 
sUk: 
14  yean 

1 

15  yean 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

•                   A 

1 

Establishment    No.  8,  Broad 
silk: 
14  yean 

1 

1 

1 

•    1 

15  yean 

1 

1 

id  yean 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

Establishment    No.  9,   Broad 
silk: 
14  vean 

— — — — ^ 
1 

1 

15  ymirs 

1 

1 

2 

Irt  vHum 

1 

17  years 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

1 ;        2 

1 

2 

3 

Establishment  No.  10,  Ribbon: 
H  yean 

1 

1 

15  yean 

1 

— 

Total 

1 

1 

1               1 

1 

1 

aThese  3  establish inents  are  under  ons  ownership  and  the  data  are  not  reported  separately  by 
establishments. 
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GH1L9RSN  U  AND  U  YEA.B8  OF  AGE  WORKINQ  UNDER  FALSE  AFFIDAVITS  IN 
ESTABLIBHliSNTB  INVBSTiaATSD  IN  PENNSYLVANIA-ContiniiMl. 


Number  of  obildren  of  spadftod  ages. 

A«*. 

Aa  reported  at  milL 

Aa  Shown  in  aiB- 
davlt. 

Ai  found  to  be  tma. 

Mate. 

Pamato. 

Mate. 

Parnate. 

Mate. 

Female. 

Total. 

BttobUahment  No.  11,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  yMRi 

1 
2 

2 
3 

4 
1 

16  yean 

4 

1 

3 

16  TeazH 

2 
1 

17  Yean 

Total 

8 

5 

8 

6 

8 

6 

Eatabliahment  No.  12,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  yean 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

3 

2 

15  yean 

1 

3 

1 

1 

16  yean 

17  yean .....  ^ 

1 

1 

1 

18  Tean ,  ^ . , 

Total 

2 

5 

2 

6 

2 

5 

EatabUahment  No.  13,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  yean 

• 

3 

1 

15  Tean. 

4 

16  vean 

2 
2 

17  yean 

Total 

4 

4 

4 

Establiahment  No.  14,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  yean 

1 

2 
6 

1 

6 

1 

16  vean  » 

1 

4 
3 

16  yean 

Total 

1 

7 

1 

7 

1 

7 

Establiahment  No.  15,  Throw- 
14  yean a 

4 

2 

1 

1 

6 

3 

16  yean 

2 
4 

2 

16  yean 

1 

17  yean 

Not  reDorted 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

Establiahment  No.  16,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  yean 

2 
2 

4 

16  yean 

4 

Total 

4 

4 

4 

Efltabliahment  No.  17,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  yean 

1 
1 

2 

15  yean 

2 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

EatabUdiment  No.  18,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  yean 

1 

1 
1 

15  yean 

16  yean 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

2 

2 

3 

EatabHahmant  No.  19,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  yean 

2 

3 

16  yean .   . 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

2 

-   ,. 

•    • 


im 


•  •  • 


•_  •  •  4  • 


• » • 
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CHILDBBN  14  AND  15  TEARS  OF  AGE  WQJtKIlia  UNDER  FALSE  AFFIDAVITS  IN 
ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIG.iTED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

thitteblB. 


[Oa|f  oliildraii  admittMl  or  poeitiTaly  proved  to  be  14  «nd  l&i— cfMparetaiehidedin 
Tlie  estmbUdimflDt  numbers  avb  not  the  midb  en  in  pneodiot  tables.1 


liODiber  of  chUdian  of  ipadfled  acaa. 

Age. 

Aa  reported  at  milL 

Af  shown  In  aflk- 
dmvlt. 

Aa  found  to  be  true. 

% 

Male. 

Famale. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

BeteblUhinents  No.  1.   Broed 
dSk,  end  2  and  Z,  Tkrowtoff:* 
14  7eeni 

1 

4 
2 
2 

1 
20 
32 
21 

2 

S 

4 

19 

41 

13 

2 

ft 
3 

38 
38 

44 

ISyeera 

ISyvmuii 

41 

17  YMn 

IS  veen 

Not  fiiDorted 

1 

Total 

9 

7ft 

9 

7ft 

9 

76 

85 

BetebUahment    No.  4,   Broad 
14  years 

2 

1 

2 

8 

5 

lA  years 

2 

8 

2 

Total 

2 

3 

2 

8 

2 

3 

5 

EatobUahinent    No.  5,   Broad 
riOr. 
14  years 

8 

8 

16  years 

1 
2 

2 

1ft  years...  V 

NotrsDorted 

1 

Total 

S 

1 

3 

8 

BitabUshmeot    No.    6,  Broad 
auk: 
14  years 

2 
6 

2 
5 

2 

15  y W9 

1 
4 
2 

5 

1ft  yean 

17  years 

Total 

7 

7 

7 

7 

BetabUfihinent    No.  7,  Broad 
14  years 

1 

1 

15  yean 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Eatabllahment    No.  8,  Broad 
iiU: 
14  3rean 

1 

1 

1 

•    1 

15  yean 

1 

1 

1 

1ft  yean 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

Estiibliiihment    No.  0,  Broad 
Bilk: 
14  vean 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l.'i  ywirs 

1 

1 

2 

Itt  veara 

i' 

17  yeare 

i 

1 

1 

Total.  

1 

2 

1|              2 

J 

2 

3 

EstabllnhTnent  No.  10,  Ribl>on: 
H  yeun 

1 

1 

1 

15  yean 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1           1 

1  ._ ._ 

1 

1 

aTbeae  3  establish ments  are  imder  one  ownership  and  the  data  are  not  reported  separately  by 
•ttabllshments.  *—*—// 
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OHILDRBN  M  AND  IS  YXAB8  OF  AOE  WORKING  UNDSR  FALSE  AFFIDAVITS  IN 
B8TABLI8H1*BNTB  INVESnGATED  IN  PENNSYLVAmA-eontliiuad. 


Number  of  ohadren  of  speoifled  ages. 

As*. 

Ai  reported  at  mill 

Af  Shown  in  affi- 
davit. 

As  found  to  be  true. 

Male. 

Fwnale. 

Mala. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Batabliahment  No.  11,  Throw- 
ing: 

14  YMUIl ,...,, 

1 
2 

2 
3 

4 

1 

15  yean 

4 

1 

3 

i67<Hm r-rr 

2 

1 

17  msn T 

« 

Totil 

S 

5 

8 

6 

8 

5 

Eatobltahment  No.  12,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  yfMV 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 

15  years 

1 

3 

1 
1 

Ifl  veara 

17  years .....  ^ 

1 

1 
1 

18  yeara 

Total 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

Establishment  No.  13,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  years  ^ 

• 

3 

1 

15  year* 

4 

16  Tears 

2 
2 

17  years 

Total 

4 

4 

4 

Establishment  No.  14,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  years 

1 

2 
5 

1 

6 

1 

15  yearSx 

1 

4 

3 

16  years 

Total 

1 

7 

1 

7 

1 

7 

Establishment  No.  15,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  years 

1 

8 
3 

15  years 

2 
4 

2 

10  years 

1 

17  years 

Not  reDortod 

1 

Total 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

Establishment  No.  16,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  years 

2 
2 

4 

15  years 

4 

Total 

4 

4 

4 

Establishment  No.  17,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  years 

1 

1 

2 

15  years 

2 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

Establishment  No.  18,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  years 

1 

1 
1 

15 years  . . . .^ 

14  yean . 

1 

1 

••••••■•■• 

Total 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Estoblishment  No.  19,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  yean 

2 

3 

15  yean 

2 

1 
1 

■ 

Not  reported 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

2 

" "  *' 
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WOMAN   AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS — SILK. 


CHILDRBN  14  AND  16  TBAB8  OF  AGS  WOBKINO  UNDER  FALSE  AFFIDAVITS  IN 

ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  IN  PENNSTLVANLI-Conoladed. 


Number  of  ohiMren  of  speoifled  agea. 

Age. 

As  reported  atmlU. 

As  shown  in  afn- 
daTlt. 

As  found  to  be  troe. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

EetabUohTnAnt  No.  20,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  jean 

1 
1 

1 

ISjeus 

1 

16  yean 

1 
1 

2 

17  yfMkn X 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

2 

EatabUahmsnt  No.  21,  Throw- 
ing: 
14  yean 

2 

7 

1 

6 
4 

6 

15  yean 

1 

4 
2 
3 

1 

4 

16  yean 

17  yean 

Total 

1 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

BatabUahment  No.  22,  Throw- 
Ixig: 
14  yean 

3 

1 

8 

16  yean 

3 
1 

4 

1 

17  yean 

Total 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Bstabllahment  No.  28,  Throw- 
ins: 
14  yean 

1 

1 

16  yean 

1 

16  yean 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sfltabllahment  No.  24^  Throw- 
^14  yean 

1 

1 

1 

16  yean 

2 

1 

16  yean 

2 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Batobllflhment  No.  26,  Throw- 
14  yean 

1 

1 

16  yean 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

All  establishments: 

14  yean 

1 

11 
6 
6 

1 

67 
66 
34 

3 

8 
11 

1 
1 

42 

83 

20 

2 

14 

8 

90 
61 

104 

16  yean 

69 

16  yean 

'  17  yean 

18  yean 

Not  reDorted 

1 

4 



Total 

22 

160 

• 

22 

151                 22 

161 

17S 

A  second  group  of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work  illegally 
comprises  tlios#  who  had  no  affidavits. 

In  the  following  summary  table  the  number  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age  at  work,  the  number  14  and  15  at  work  with  false 
affidavits,  and  the  number  14  and  15  years  of  age  without  affidavits 
are  shown.  This  table,  it  should  be  said,  covers  all  of  the  36  mills 
investigated  in  Pennsylvania,  for  while  in  10  of  them  no  children 
under  14  years  of  age  were  found  each  of  the  10  had  some  children 
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14  and  15  at  work  either  without  affidevits  or  with  affidavits  which 
were  proved  to  be  false : 


I  s 


i 


■  Undfi  otw  owiwiiblp  uid  ooDtiol. 

The  table  shows  that  there  were  640  children  ille^llj  at  work, 
being  43.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  1,485  children  employed. 
The  640  children  constituted  10  per  cent  of  all  employees  in  the  36 
establishments. 

In  establishments  employing  20  children  and  over  the  percentage 
of  children  illegally  employed  ranged  from  5.4  to  77.8.  In  but  one 
establishment  was  the  percentage  illegally  employed  less  than  14. 
The  proportion  of  children  illegally  employed  as  shown  by  the  table 
was  43.1  per  cent.  . 

The  homes  of  the  children  at  work  under  the  legal  age  were  visited 
and  in  addition  to  the  children  employed  in  the  silk  mills  there  were 
found  118  other  children  in  the  same  families  at  work  under  the  legal 
age.  Of  these  1 18  there  were  8  under  H  years  of  age  at  work  in  indus- 
trial establishments  other  than  ailk,  80  under  14  years  of  age  were  at 
work  in  the  coal  breakers,  and  30  under  16  years  of  age  were  at  work 
down  in  the  coal  mines. 
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DATtB  OT  BIKTH  AND  AQBS  OF  CHILDRBN  AT  WOBE  IN  4  BILK  KILLS  OF  SCRAK- 
TOW,  FA.,  A8  SHOWN  BY  AFFIDAVITS  ON  FILB  IN  BILL8.  AND  AS  SHOWN  BY 
B  OF  ATTENDING  PBYBICIANB. 
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It  Will  be  sBon  thmt  in  the  toUJ  there  are  three  times  es  muiT  boye 
■a  giris.  After  the  ege  of  8  yean  tliere  is  e  pere^tible  increase  at 
each  period  in  the  norabw  of  boys.  One  girt  is  reported  as  leavii^ 
at  8  yeais.  none  at  9.  and  7  at  10.  after  which  there  is  a  perceptiUe 
innvaae  in  the  number  of  girls.  The  coal  breakers  offer  much  greater 
oppoftimity  dutn  the  silk  mills  for  children  under  12  to  go  to  work, 
so  that  iUegaUtv  in  point  of  age  in  the  latter  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
children  12  and  13  years  old.  The  choice  of  an  occupation  in  so  far 
as  the  boys  are  concerned  is  not  entii^y  in  his  parents'  or  his  own 
power,  as  the  silk  mills  prefer  giria  to  boys  because  the  former  can  be 
promoted  to  the  Tarious  processes  of  the  industry,  while  the  latter 
are  Uable  to  leave  when  old  enough  to  team  a  trade.  Another  con- 
sideration is  the  fact  that  the  breakers  pay  a  Tninmrnm  of  60  cents  a 
day,  or  $3.60  per  week,  while  the  silk  mills  pay  $2.60  per  week. 
There  is  no  woi^  for  the  girl  in  the  breakers  and,  generally  speaking, 
she  is  not  wanted  in  the  silk  mills  before  she  is  12  yeais  old  because 
she  is  too  small  and  too  heedless  to  be  of  value. 

The  following  table  presents  the  distribution,  by  age  and  industry 
or  occupation,  of  the  84  children  under  14  years  of  hga  who  went  to 
work  illegally  in  miscellaneous  industries: 


The  table  showq  thst  of  the  84  children  who  left  school  to  ent«r 
mercantileand  miscellaneous  industries  63  were  boys  and  21  girls.  The 
k>weBt  age  reported  is  at  9  years,  when  one  boy  left  school  from  the 
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families  there  is  a  definite  convictioQ  that  the  child  should  leave 
school  at  13  and  b^in  to  repay  the  parents  for  their  care  by  going 
to  work.  If  the  child  is  too  young  for  the  mill,  her  services  will  be 
utilized  in  the  home. 

The  following  table  shows  that  6S7  children  under  14  years  of  age 
left  school  during  the  school  year  in  question,  1907-8,  for  causes  other 
than  to  go  to  work.    The  table  is  self-explanatory. 

CHnj>BZN  CNDEB  14 


In  the  case  of  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  children  there  was  a  deliber- 
ate withdrawal  from  school  before  the  legal  age  in  order  to  go  to 
work.  With  a  considerable  number  the  withdrawal  did  not  have  as 
its  immediate  object  the  placing  of  children  in  the  mills,  mines,  or 
mercantile  e-stablishments,  but  at  work  on  farms  or  in  domestic 
service.  In  this  group  in  some  instances  children  were  inclutled 
where  the  kind  of  work  was  not  reported.  Formerly  children  were 
legally  permitted  to  leave  school  at  13  for  farm  work  or  domestic 
service,  but  since  1907  there  has  been  no  legal  exception  for  any 
form  of  employment.  In  the  fourth  class  there  were  many  children 
whose  school  life  did  not  terminate  at  the  withdrawal  from  the 
schools  considered.  While  in  the  total  of  1,436  the  majority  of 
the  children  left  with  a  definite  purpose  of  going  to  work,  657,  or 
45.7  per  cent,  left  either  because  their  parents  wished  to  place  them 
in  parochial  schools  or  were  moving  to  other  districts  in  which  were 
schoob  similar  to  those  previously  attended,  or  because  of  sickness, 
or  some  circumstance  other  than  intention  to  work. 

Taking  all  the  children,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  number  of 
children  left  school  at  13.  The  general  tendency  to  leave  school  at  thia 
««0°— 8.  Doc.  646,  61-2,  vol  4 8 
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For  a  number  of  the  children  the  school  grade  last  attended  was 
not  reported,  and  some  others  were  in  ungraded  or  mixed  schools. 
However,  the  facts  in  regard  to  age  and  grade  last  attended  are  avail- 
able for  497  children  who  left  school  to  go  to  work  in  the  silk  mills, 
coal  mines  or  breakers,  and  other  industrial  employment,  and  for  187 
children  who  left  school  to  go  to  work  at  home,  in  domestic  service, 
on  farxns,  or  in  occupations  not  reported. 

Of  the  497  children  who  went  to  work  in  silk  mills,  coal  mining,  or 
other  industrial  employment,  1 6,  or  3 .2  per  cent,  were  in  the  first  grade ; 
33,  or  6.6  per  cent,  were  in  the  second  grade;  77,  or  15.5  per  cent,  were 
in  the  third  grade,  and  225,  or  45.3  per  cent,  had  not  advanced  beyond 
the  fourth  grade.  The  greatest  number  of  all,  108,  or  21.7  per  cent, 
left  from  the  fifth  grade. 

Of  the  187  children  who  went  to  work  at  home,  in  domestic  service, 
on  farms,  or  in  occupations  not  reported,  11  were  in  the  first  grade,  21 
in  the  second  grade,  20  in  the  third  grade,  and  82,  or  43.8  per  cenj, 
had  not  advanced  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  Equal  numbers,  30  in 
each  case,  left  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades. 

The  striking  feature  of  this  table  is  the  large  proportion  of  children 
leaving  school  and  going  to  work  from  the  lowest  school  grades.  This 
necessarily  means  that  many  of  these  children  were  unable  to  read 
and  write  at  all  and  that  others  could  have  had  nothing  beyond  the 
merest  elements  of  reading  and  writing,  so  little  that  two  or  three 
years  out  of  school  would  mean  absolute  inability  to  read  and  write. 
From  the  ages  of  the  children  it  will  be  apparent  that  a  continuance 
in  school  up  to  14  years  would  have  advanced  many  of  them  at  least 
beyond  the  fourth  grade. 

No  serious  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities 
in  any  of  the  districts  of  the  two  counties  in  which  the  1,436  children 
left  school  between  the  ages  of  8  and  13  years,  in  the  year  1907-8,  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  school  law,  except  in  two 
districts  by  two  school  superintendents.  The  superintendent  at  Dun- 
more  furnished  the  agent  of  the  Bureau  with  the  names  of  the  children 
who  left  school  under  13  years  of  age  in  1907-8,  together  with  their 
actual  ages,  dates  of  leaving  school,  and  the  name  of  the  mill,  mine, 
or  work  where  each  child  had  secured  employment,  after  procuring 
affidavits  that  they  were  14  years  of  age  and  over. 

A  total  of  65  children  under  14  years  of  age  had  left  the  schoob 
during  the  school  year  1907-8.  Eighteen  of  these  children  went  to 
work  in  anthracite  coal  breakers,  6  went  to  work  in  silk  mills,  1  in  a 
stove  factory,  1  in  a  bolt  and  nut  factory,  1  in  a  rug  factory,  2  in  cigar 
factories,  1  in  a  pretzel  factory,  3  in  railroad  shops,  1  in  a  railroad 
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assessors,  which  showed  the  ages  of  the  children  as  reported  at  the 
home,  the  superintendent  found  that  91  children  under  the  age  of  14 
years  were  iUegally  absent  from  school.  He  then  served  the  following 
notice  on  the  parents  of  the  children: 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

I  find  that  your  ..-...,  a  child  imder  the  age  of  14  years, is  not 
attending  any  school  in  which  the  common  English  branches  are 
taught  as  required  by  act  of  general  assembly  of  July  11,  1901,  and 
supplements  thereto. 

You  are,  therefore,  hereby  notified  that  if  your  said is  not 

sent  to  such  school  within  three  school  days  from  the  date  hereof,  I 
shall  proceed  against  you  as  the  law  provides. 

Superintendent  of  schools. 

Sixteen  parents  who  failed  to  comply  with  the  notice  were  arrested 
upon  sworn  information  in  the  following  form: 

Lackawanna  Countt,  ss: 

The  information  of ,  superintendent  of  schools 

of  the  Olyphant  borough  school  district, taken  upon  his  oath 

before ,  esquire,  one  of  the  justices  in  and  for  said 

county  the day  of A.  D.  190     Vv        ®*^^ 

saith  that  on  the  -...  day  of A.  D.  190     ,  and  for 

days  next  preceding  said  date,  one ,  a  resident  of 

said  school  district  and  tne  father  or ,  a  child  under  the 

Xof  14  years,  had  neglected  to  send  his  said  child  to  a  school  in 
ch  the  common  English  branches  are  taught  as  provided  by  the 
act  of  assembly  of  July  11,  1901,  and  the  supplements  thereto.     That 

on  the  -  - . .  day  of ,  1 90     ,  he  personally  served  written  notice 

on  the  said to  send  his  child  to  such  a  school  within 

three  school  days  from  the  'date  thereof,  that  said  three  school  days 

have  now  fully  expired,  and  that  the  said has  neglected 

and  refused,  and  doth  still  neglect  and  refuse  to  send  his  said  child  to 
such  school  as  provided  by  the  terms  of  said  act. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this day  of A.  D. 

190 


Justice  of  the  Peace. 


The  superintendent  explained  "  that  no  parent  whom  I  arrested  for 
violating  the  compulsory -attendance  law  appealed  from  the  decision 
of  the  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  he  was  arrested.  You  will 
understand  that  the  proceedings  taken  against  the  parents  were  not 
for  perjury,  but  for  neglecting  or  refusing  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  The  one  case  (perjury)  would  have  to  be  tried  in  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions.  The  other,  and  the  one  under  which  I  acted,  is 
a  summary  proceeding  and  is  finished  before  the  justice  unless  the 
parent  appeab.'' 
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Every  one  of  the  children  employed  had  a  certificate  on  file  showing 
him  to  be  14  years  of  age  and  upward,  and  the  parents  brought  before 
the  justice  acknowledged  having  committed  perjury  to  obtain  the 
certificates.  One  man  acknowledged  having  altered  a  baptismal 
record  in  order  to  substantiate  his  [»erjured  affidavit.  A  woman 
openly  boasted  of  her  cleverness  in  obtaining  certificates  for  her  two 
boys,  one  14  years  old  and  the  other  12.  She  took  the  older  boy 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  swore  that  he  was  16  years  of  age. 
She  then  brought  the  same  boy  before  another  justice,  and,  giving  the 
name  of  the  younger  and  his  age  as  14,  she  returned  home  in  tri- 
umph with  both  certificates,  and  the  very  next  day  both  boys  got 
work  in  a  neighboring  colliery,  one  in  themine,  the  other  in  the  breaker. 
CHILORBn  AT  WORK,  AT  SCBOOL,  AlID  AT  BOHE. 

The  legal  working  age  for  children  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
is  the  same,  14  years.  The  school  laws  of  both  States  also  permit 
children  to  leave  school  at  14  years  of  age  and  go  to  work  when  cei^ 
tain  educational  requirements  are  complied  with.  The  extent  of  the 
violation  of  the  educational  and  child-labor  laws  is  shown  in  the 
tables  following. 

In  the  1909  silk-mill  families  investigated  there  were  4,563  children 
from  6  to  15  years  of  age,  and  the  number  of  these  who  were  at  work, 
at  school,  and  at  home  is  shown  for  each  State  in  the  following  table: 

NUUBBR  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  S  TO  U  YEARS  OP  AGE  IN  Sn,K-UILL 
FAUILIEB  VISrrED  WHO  WERE  AT  WORE,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOHE,  BY  AOE 
0R0UP8, 


The  table  shows  that  in  New  Jersey  of  a  total  of  1 ,344  children  of 
all  ages  from  6  to  15  years  in  the  families  studied,  30.3  per  cent  were 
at  work,  64.8  per  cent  at  school,  and  4.9  per  cent  at  home.  In  Penn- 
sylvania of  a  total  of  3,209  children  from  6  to  15  years  of  age,  40.4  per 
cent  were  at  work,  53.5  per  cent  at  school,  and  6.1  per  cent  at  home. 

In  the  age  group  from  6  to  11  there  were  in  New  Jersey  606  chil- 
dren, of  whom  one,  or  0.2  per  cent,  was  at  work,  92.9  per  cent  were 
at  school,  and  6.9  per  cent  were  at  home.  In  Pennsylvania  of  the 
total  1,523  children  in  this  age  group,  1 . 1  per  cent  were  at  work,  87.9  per 
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Of  the  children  whose  fathers  were  natiTO-bom  of  nattTe  parentage, 
18.2  par  cent  in  New  Jersey  and  31  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania  were  at 
work;  81.8  per  cent  in  New  Jersey  and  69  per  cent  in  Fennsyl\'ania 
were  at  school;  no  children  of  this  group  were  found  at  home. 

Of  the  children  whose  fathers  were  native-bom  but  of  foreign  par- 
entage, 13.7  per  cent  in  New  Jersey  and  36.2  percent  in  Pennsylvania 
were  at  work;  82.3  per  cent  in  New  Jersey  and  61.3  per  cent  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  at  school;  while  4  per  cent  in  New  Jersey  and  2.5  per 
cent  in  Pennsylvania  were  at  home. 

Turning  to  the  children  of  foreign-bora  fathers,  it  will  be  noted 
that  in  New  Jersey  14.3  per  cent  were  at  work,  81.9  per  cent  at 
school,  and  3.8  per  cent  at  home;  while  in  Pennsylvania  54.7  per  cent 
were  at  work,  43.1  per  cent  at  school,  and  2.2  per  cent  at  home. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  while  in  New  Jersey  the  proportion  of  children 
at  work,  at  school,  and  at  home  does  not  vary  greatly  among  the 
three  nativities,  in  Pennsylvania  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
children  of  foreign-bom  parents  was  at  work,  and  a  relatively  smaller 
percentage  at  school  than  in  either  of  the  other  nativity  groups.  In 
this  respect  the  children  of  fathers  who  were  native-bom  of  foreign 
parentage  occupies  a  position  between  the  other  two  groups. 

Con^dering  the  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  at  school, 
and  at  home,  the  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
such  children  in  each  State,  by  nativity  and  race: 

NDUBER  AND  PBR  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  11  AND  U  YEARS  OP  AOE  IN  SILK  HILL 
FAUIUE8  VISITED,  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOHB,  BY  NATIVITY  ANB 
RACE  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 
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LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  literacy  and  school  attendance  of 
woman  and  child  workers  in  silk-mill  families.  They  include  children 
under  14  and  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  and  single  women 
16  years  of  age  and  over,  some  of  whom  are  not  silk  workers,  but 
are  members  of  silk  workers'  families: 

LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WORKERS  IN  SILK- 
MILL  FAMILIES. 


Total 
num- 
ber 
report- 
ing. 

Able  to  read  and  write. 

Unable  to  read  and  write. 

Aft. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
those 
report- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
months 

of 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
those 
report- 
ing. 

Persons 

who 

never 

attend- 
ed 

school. 

Persons  who  at- 
tended schooL 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

months 

of  school 

attend- 

anoa. 

NSW  /IKSBT. 

Children  tinder  14  years 

42 
780 

40 
3a) 
758 

95.2 
96.4 
97.2 

56.3 
a63.1 
667.4 

2 
13 
22 

4.8 
3.6 
2.8 

% 

2 

9 

16 

Childrea  14  and  16  years 

Single  women  16  years  and  over. 

4 
6 

18.8 
29.2 

Total 

1,185 

1,148 

96.9 

e66.6 

37 

8.1 

27 

10 

36.0 

RmrsTLYAinA. 

Children  tinder  14  jrears 

Children  14  and  15  yean 

Blngla  women  16  years  and  over. 

374 
923 
686 

360 
906 
677 

96.3 
96.2 
98.7 

»42.5 

55.0 

<50.6 

14 

17 

9 

3.7 
L8 
1.3 

2 

7 
5 

12 

10 

4 

19.8 
17.1 
18.0 

Total 

1,083 

1,943 

96.0 

•  54.8 

49 

2L0 

14 

26 

18.1 

•  Not  including  3  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  5  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported, 
e  Not  including  8  persons,  school  attendanoe  not  reported. 
'  Not  including  1  person,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
«  Not  Including  6  persons,  sdhool  attendance  not  reported. 

The  table  shows  for  New  Jersey  a  total  of  42  children  under  14 
years  of  age  and  of  these  40,  or  95.2  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and 
write.  The  average  school  attendance  for  the  40  children  was  56.3 
months. 

Out  of  a  total  of  363  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  350,  or  96.4 
per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and  write  and  had  an  average  school 
attendance  of  63.1  months. 

Of  a  total  of  780  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over,  758,  or  97.2 
per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and  write  and  had  an  average  school 
attendance  of  67.4  months. 

The  illiterates,  or  persons  unable  to  read  and  write,  numbered  37. 
Two  of  these  were  imder  14  years,  or  4.8  per  cent  of  the  42  children 
of  that  age.    Thirteen  were  14  and  15  years  of  age,  or  3.6  per  cent 
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Total 
num- 
ber 
of 

per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school. 

Aver* 
age 
moe. 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Av- 
erage 
ase 
at 
leav- 
ing 
school. 

Persons  who— 

Age. 

Less 

than 

30 

moB. 

30  to 

50 
mos. 

60  to 

70 
mos. 

80 

moe. 
and 
over. 

TotaL 

Never 
attend- 
ed 
school. 

Can 
read 
and 
write 
Eng- 
lish. 

Can 
read 
and 
write 
other 
lan- 
guage 
only. 

Omi 

not 

read 

and 

wrtla. 

Under  14  years.. 
14  years 

19 

81 

124 

1 
4 

1 

7 

25 
20 

7 
27 
57 

2 
20 
44 

17 

76 

122 

58.0 
60.8 
68.8 

12.2 
13.1 
13.6 

2 
5 
2 

15 

73 

119 

2 
3 
8 

2 

6 

15  years 

3 

.  Total  under  16 

years. 

16  to  20  years.... 
31  to  34  years.... 
25  to  34  years.... 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years.... 
65  years  and  over 

224 
440 
206 
207 
101 
34 
5 

6 
6 
2 
17 
10 
1 
2 

62 
19 
38 
47 
27 
17 
1 

91 

177 

75 

70 

43 

8 

1 

66 

153 

76 

61 

11 

3 

1 

216 

0  415 

191 

a  195 

91 

a29 

4 

66.2 
a68.6 

7L7 
a67.4 

67.6 
a48.7 

66.0 

13.8 
a  13.6 

13.8 
•  13.7 

12.9 
a  12.5 

13.0 

9 
23 
15 
10 
10 
3 
1 

207 

396 

173 

175 

84 

29 

3 

8 
19 
17 
24 
10 
2 
1 

9 
36 
10 
8 
7 
3 
1 

Total,  all  ages. 

1,217 

44 

261 

464 

871 

M,140 

»66.9 

M3.5 

71 

1,067 

81 

69 

PBUNSTLTAinA. 


Under  14  years.. 

14  years 

15  years. 

227 

34 

339 

33 
19 
18 

149 
162 
174 

32 

124 

93 

6 
34 
50 

220 
339 
335 

43.4 
55.6 
56.4 

U.8 
12.7 
12.8 

7 
7 

4 

212 
336 
327 

9 
5 
6 

6 
6 

6 

Total  under  16 

years 

16to20]rears 

31  to  24  years.... 
36  to  34  years.... 
35  to  44  years.... 
45  to  54  years.... 

912 

318 

53 

24 

7 

1 

70 

11 

3 

1 

486 

123 

10 

5 

3 

249 

123 

27 

6 

4 

90 
68 

11 
12 

894 

314 

51 

24 

7 

58.6 
69.8 
65.9 
70.9 
56.2 

12.5 
13.3 
el3.2 
13.8 
12.8 

18 

4 
1 

i* 

875 

807 

49 

24 

6 

20 

7 

1 

17 

4 
2 

1 

i 

«••■••• 

Total,  all  ages. 

1,314 

85 

625 

409 

171 

1,290 

55.2 

13.7 

34 

1,261 

29 

34 

a  Not  Including  3  persons  not  reported.  b  Not  including  6  persons  not  reported. 

•  Not  Incnxding  1  person  not  reported. 

The  table  shows  for  New  Jersey  that  there  were  1,217  females  of 
all  ages  and  nativities  for  whom  details  were  reported.  Of  a  total  of 
1,140  persons  whose  school  attendance  was  reported,  44  attended 
school  less  than  30  months  and  6  of  these  were  under  16  years  of  age, 
while  the  ages  of  the  38  others  ranged  from  16  to  55  years  of  age  and 
over.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-one  attended  school  from  30  to  59 
months,  464  from  60  to  79  months,  and  371,  80  months  and  over. 

The  average  age  at  leaving  school  for  all  the  females  was  13.5  years. 
There  was  but  little  variation  from  this  in  the  different  age  groups, 
those  imder  14  years  of  age  being  the  lowest,  with  an  average  of  12.2 
years.  One  thousand  and  sixty-seven  persons  can  read  and  write 
English,  and  81  can  read  and  write  some  other  language  only;  71 
never  attended  school,  and  69  can  not  read  and  write. 

The  table  shows  that  in  Pennsylvania,  out  of  a  total  of  1,314  females 
of  all  ages  85  had  attended  school  less  than  30  months,  625  from  30  to 
59  months,  409  from  60  to  79  months,  and  171  had  attended  80  months 
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and  over.  The  average  months  of  school  attendance  of  220  girls  under 
14  years  of  age  was  43.4  months,  or  an  average  of  a  little  more  than 
4  years  each.  The  average  months  of  school  attendance  for  all  ages 
was  55.2  as  compared  with  66.9  in  New  Jersey.  The  average  age  at 
leaving  school  for  all  ages  was  12.7,  as  compared  with  13.5  in  New 
Jersey. 

'  Of  the  1,314  persons  included  in  the  table  1,261  could  read  and  write 
English;  29  could  read  or  write  in  some  other  language  than  English; 
24  never  attended  school,  and  24  could  not  read  and  write,  but  they 
were  not  in  all  cases  the  same  persons,  as  some  persons  who  never 
attended  school  could  read  and  write.  Eighteen  of  the  24  girls  who 
never  attended  school  were  under  16  years  of  age. 

The  following  table  presents  the  literacy  and  school  attendance 
of  the  boys  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  in  the  silk  mills,  combining 
all  nativities: 

LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  MALE  SILK  WORKERS  UNDER  16  YEARS 

OF  AQE. 

NEW  IBBSBT. 


Total 
num- 
ber 
of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school. 

Aver- 
age 
mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Av- 
erage 
age 
at 
leav- 
ing 
school. 

Persons  who— 

Age. 

LeM 

30 
mos. 

30  to 

59 
mos. 

60  to 

79 
mos. 

80 
mos. 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 

at- 
tended 
school: 

Can 
read 
and 
write 
Eng- 
lish 

Can 
read 
and 
write 
other 
lan- 
guage. 

Can- 
not 
read 
and 
write. 

Under  14  years.. 
14  years 

19 
51 
68 

4 

8 
15 
25 

9 
18 
25 

2 
11 
14 

19      67. 1 

48  '■    59.2 

a  64    a  60.9 

12.2 

13.0 

a  13. 2 

3" 

3 

19 
46 
63 

2 
2 

3 

15  years 

3 

Total  under  16 
years 

138 

4 

48 

52 

27 

a  131    a  59. 7 

1 

a  13.0 

6 

128 

4 

6 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under  14  years.. 
14  years 

44 

67 
66 

9 

4 
1 

26 
26 
14 

9 
20 
29 

6* 

12 

44 

56 
56 

42.9 
54.8 
63.8 

11.5 
12.7 
13.4 

i" 

43 
54 
56- 

1 
2 

i 

16  years 

Total  under  16 
years 

167 

14 

66 

68 

18 

156 

54.7 

12.6 

1 

153 

3 

1 

a  Not  Including  1  person  not  reported . 

The  table  shows  that  in  New  Jersey  of  a  total  of  138  boys  under  1 6 
years  of  age,  131  had  attended  school  an  average  of  59.7  months;  19, 
who  were  under  14  years  of  age,  had  an  average  school  attendance  of 
57.1  months,  and  averaged  12.2  years  of  age  when  they  left  school. 
All  of  the  19  could  read  and  write  English,  8  of  them  attended  school 
30  to  59  months,  9  attended  60  to  79  months,  and  2  attended  80 
months  and  over. 
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The  table  shows  that  in  the  7  cities  and  boroughs  named,  4,166 
children  presented  themsidives  to  the  school  authorities  for  examina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  procuring  certificates  which  would  enable 
them  to  continue  in  their  employments,  if  at  work,  or  to  secure  new^ 
positions.  Most  of  those  examined  had  been  at  work.  Of  the  4,16ft 
children  examined  2,895,  or  69.5  per  cent,  secured  certificates,  while 
1,271,  or  30.5  per  cent,  were  rejected. 

The  causes  for  rejection  were  secured  for  1,207  children.  It 
appears  that  423  children,  or  35  per  cent,  were  rejected  because 
they  were  under  the  legal  age  of  14  years,  and  784,  or  65  per  cent,, 
were  rejected  because  they  were  unable  to  read  and  write  English  as- 
required  by  law.    Most  of  those  rejected  had  been  at  work. 

The  proofs  of  age,  etc.,  upon  which,  together  with  the  educational 
test,  the  2,895  certificates  were  issued,  were  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

PROOFS  OF  AGS  UPON  WHICH  CERTIFICATES  WERE  ISSUED  IN  LACKAWANNA  ANI> 

LUZERNE  COUNTIES,  PA. 


Locality. 


Sonoton 

WflkM-Barre. 

Plttiton 

Dmunoro 

Olypbant..... 

JeMup 

ATOca 


Total. 


Certlflcatci  laraed 


Baptla- 

mal 
reconU. 


688 
887 
a  56 
IW 
106 
W 
66 


1,490 


School 
noordf. 


166 
•  2 

2 
26 

8 
18 


1,004 


Other 
reU^oos 
or  official 
records. 


Affidavit 
of  parent 

or 
guardian. 


120 

41 

•  7 

18 

6 

6 

0 


216 


(•) 


61 
11 


1 
2 


78 


Total. 


i,ni 

64» 

82 
222 
186 
114 

85 


2,80& 


a  Not  indodlng  17  oerUflcates,  proof  of  afle  not  reported. 

In  applying  for  examination  and  a  certificate,  the  child  is  required 
to  present  to  the  school  authorities  one  of  the  three  forms  following,, 
properly  filled,  which  establishes  the  age  of  the  child: 

Fonn  1. — Board  of  Health. 

ThiB  ifl  to  certify  that ,  son  or  daughter  of ,  now  reriding 

at ,  Scranton,  Pa.,  was  Dom 

(signature). 

Date (official  title). 

[seal.] 

Fonn  2.— The  School. 

This  is  to  certify  that ,  son  or  daughter  of ,  now  residing 

at ,  Scranton,  attended  school  No and  by  enrollment  book  was  . . 

years  of  age  when  he  or  she  left  school  in 


Date 


Principal  or  Teadker. 
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Practically  all  of  the  candidates  for  employment  certificates  were 
at  work.  Children  in  school  generally  realized  the  futility  of  trying 
to  secure  certificates  if  they  were  under  age  or  unable  to  qualify 
educationally.  In  this  respect  the  law  has  been  of  benefit  in  diminish- 
ing the  usual  dropping  out  of  school  of  children  who  sought  employ- 
ment before  the  legal  working  age.  One  principal  in  Scranton  said 
that  in  her  school,  which  is  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  mills  and 
breakers,  there  had  not  been  as  formerly  the  exodus  during  the  spring 
term  of  children  10  years  and  over  who  left  to  go  to  work.  The 
teachers  in  the  schools  located  in  the  neighborhoods  of  mills  and 
breakers  from  which  many  children  were  dismissed,  or  dropped  out 
voluntarily,  knowing  they  could  not  secure  a  certificate,  stated  that 
they  had  had  no  appreciable  increase  in  their  attendance. 

Some  certificates  were  issued  in  December,  1909.  The  superin- 
tendents went  to  places  where  children  were  employed  and  held  the 
examinations  there.  The  superintendent  at  Scranton  opened  the 
night  school  rooms  for  boys  in  the  breakers  and  mines.  To  these 
schools  and  to  the  mills  a  number  of  principals  were  detailed  to 
examine  all  children  under  16.  Some  of  these  principals  said  they 
were  surprised  at  the  small  number  of  children  who  presented  them- 
selves. One  of  the  two  principals  who  examined  candidates  and 
issued  certificates  at  a  silk  mill  said  that  a  total  of  158  children  pre- 
sented themselves.  Of  the  98  whom  he  questioned,  8  failed  to  pass 
the  test.  Five  were  under  14,  and  3  between  14  and  16  were  iUiterate. 
He  also  stated  that  baptismal  certificates  in  which  figures  had  been 
changed  were  presented  to  him  but  he  refused  to  accept  them. 

The  efforts  of  children  to  get  to  work  by  illegal  means  are  evident 
in  every  section  visited.     Here  are  some  of  the  devices  employed: 

(1)  Memorizing  the  test  expected. 

(2)  Presenting  forged  or  altered  birth  records. 

(3)  Securing  more  than  one  certificate  in  order  to  place  younger 
children  at  work.  This  was  done  in  December  to  quite  an  extent 
by  an  older  child's  presentation  of  a  birth  record  at  different  offices 
where  certificates  could  be  secured.  Since  January  1,  1910,  it  has 
not  been  possible  easily  to  deceive  the  authorities,  since  all  certificates 
are  issued  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent. 

(4)  Securing  certificates  on  the  plea  that  one  formerly  secured  has 
been  lost.     This  enables  a  younger  child  of  the  family  to  go  to  work. 

As  a  whole  the  investigation  showed  that  in  places  where  the  com- 
pulsory education  law.  had  been  enforced  for  some  years  past,  the  new 
child-labor  law  has  made  but  slight  change  in  the  attendance  at 
school  or  the  number  of  children  at  work,  and  that  in  other  places 
the  new  law  has  resulted  in  putting  children  out  of  employment,  but 
has  failed  to  force  them  to  attend  school.     While  in  some  places  it 
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•was  stated  that  children  had  not  been  brought  into  school  because 
of  the  lack  of  attendance  officers,  in  two  places  the  compulsory 
-school  law  had  been  successfully  enforced,  although  there  was  no 
Mtendance  officer  available  to  be  responsible  for  that  work.  In  one 
place  the  superintendent  declared  that  he  wanted  no  attendance 
officer,  as  the  teachers  cooperated  with  him  and  reported  absentees, 
truants,  and  children  at  work,  or  suspected  of  being  at  work  illegally. 
Several  of  the  superintendents  and  principals  were  emphatic  in 
their  statements  that  many  children  under  14  years  of  age  were  still 
at  work,  both  in  the  mills  and  in  the  coal  breakers,  and  some  of  the 
principals  were  able  to  mention  specific  cases  of  children  under  14  at 
work  within  their  own  personal  knowledge.  One  teacher  stated 
that  in  certain  establishments  children  under  age  were  employed 
without  certificates  and  that  on  days  when  the  factory  inspector 
visited  the  places  of  employment,  the  children  were  dismissed  before 
bia  arrival  and  returned  to  work  later. 


CHAP  PER  IIL 
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CHAPTER  in. HOXJBS  OP  LABOR,  OVERTIME,  AND  NIGHT  WORK.     141 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  persons  for  whom  the  data  were 
reported,  in  each  of  13  principal  occupations,  in  other  occupations, 
and  in  all  occupations  who  worked  full  time,  less  than  full  time,  and 
more  than  full  time  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  By  full  time  is 
meant  110  hours  worked  during  a  pay-roll  period  of  2  weeks  of  55 
hours  each.  In  one  case  a  monthly  pay  roll  was  taken  which 
included  26  working  days,  or  240  hours. 


NUMBER   AND   PER  CENT  OF    PERSONS   IN   SILK    MILLS    WORKING    FULL   TIME, 
MORE  THAN  FULL  TIME,  AND  LESS  THAN  FULL  TIME. 

NEW  JERSEY. 


Persons  working- 

Oocupation. 

Full  time. 

More  than  tan 
time. 

Lees  than  full 
time. 

Total 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

num- 
ber. 

46 

149 

36 

135 

166 

67 

105 

65 

,    147 

1,916 

604 

323 

284 

1,240 

49.5 
50.3 
88.7 
38.6 
49.5 
50.9 
38.7 
42.5 
43.3 
85.9 
78.0 
59.1 
55.1 
56.9 

4 

5 

4 
54 

7 
13 
81 

4 

4 

10 

•J 

2 
128 

4.8 

L7 

4.8 

15.4 

2.1 

U.6 

29.9 

2.6 

1.2 

.5 

.4 

.7 

.4 

5.9 

43 

142 

53 

161 

162 

42 

85 

84 

180 

304 

220 

220 

229 

810 

46.2 
48.0 
57.0 
46.0 
48.4 
37.5 
3L4 
54.9 
55.6 
13.6 
36.6 
40.2 
44.5 
37.2 

96 

Doablen 

296 

Lacen 

96 

Pickers,  cloth 

350 

QolUen 

835 

Reelera 

113 

Splnnera . ,   > .      .... 

371 

iVisten-in 

158 

Warpers,  horizontal 

S4M) 

Weavers,  broad  aUk 

3,329 

Weavers,  ribbon. 

837 

Wlnd^tr^,  h«M  •rilk 

547 

Winders,  soft  sUk 

516 

Other  occupations 

2,178 

Total 

6,272 

63.2 

323 

3.9 

2,744 

32.9 

8,339 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bobbin  carriers 

Doublors 

Lacers 

Pickers,  cloth 

Quillers 

Reelers 

Spinners 

Twlsters-in 

Warpers,  horizontal 

Warpers,  swiss 

Weavers,  broad  silk 

Weavers,  ribbon 

Wbiders,  hard  silk.. 
Winders,  soft  silk... 
Other  occupations . . 

Total 


45 

32.9 

4 

2.9 

88 

64.2 

62 

11.1 

42 

7.6 

452 

81.8 

21 

14.8 

9 

6.3 

112 

78.9 

48 

35.8 

16 

11.8 

72 

62.9 

73 

40.8 

16 

8.9 

90 

50.3 

17 

4.3 

37 

9.2 

348 

86.4 

101 

11.7 

107 

12.4 

655 

75.9 

27 

49.1 

9 

16.4 

19 

34.5 

37 
118 

51.4 
80.8 

35 
26 

48.6 
17.8 

2 

1.4 

501 

50.8 

122 

10.5 

451 

38.7 

54 

126 

36.2 
10.6 

95 
1,010 

63.8 
84.9 

53 

4.5 

90 

44.3 

21 

10.4 

92 

45.3 

165 

26.8 

130 

2L2 

320 

52.0 

1,575 

26.2 

568 

9.5 

3,865 

64.3 

137 
666 

143 
136 
179 
40B 
863 
66 
73 
146 

1,164 
149 

1,189 
308 
615 


6,006 
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some  were  about  to  close,  while  others  were  working  less  than  full 

time  or  with  less  than  a  full  force.** 

y 

<>The  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  (London,  1909)  on  earnings  and  hours  of 
labor  in  the  ^xtile  trades  in  1906  states,  on  page  xxiii,  that — 

In  the  silk,  hosiery,  and  lace  industries  the  averac^e  working  hours  constituting  a  full 
week  are,  respectively,  54.5,  53.9,  and  53.2  per  week,  but  the  hours  vary  considerably 
in  the  different  distncts.  For  example,  in  the  silk  industry  the  average  niunber  of 
hours  usually  worked  by  the  factories  is  55.5  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire;  54.8  in  the 
Oongleton,  Leek,  and  Macclesfield  districts;  54.4  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  only 
^1.8  in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  table  contrasts  the  fuU-time  hours  of  labor  in  States  where  the  silk 
industry  is  carried  on  in  the  United  States  with  those  of  the  silk-mill  districts  in  Great 
Britain: 

FULL-TIME  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Silk  mills  in— 


UNTTKD  STATES. 

FatenoD,  N.J 

New  Jersey  outside  of  Paterson 

I^ackawaima,  Lehi^,and  Luieme  coun 

ties,  Pennsylvania 

Other  districts,  Pennsylvania 

Massacbuiletts 

New  York 

-Connecticut 

North  Carolina 


Hours  of 

labor  per 

week. 


65 
58 

55 
58 
56 
60 
58 
66 


Silk  mills  in— 


OBEAT  BBITAm. 

Lancashire 

Yorkshire , 

Macclesfield  district 

Leek  district , 

Congleton  district 

Eastern  counties , 

United  Kini^om,  elsewhere 


Hours  of 

labor  per 

weeic. 


55.5 
55.5 
54.8 
54.8 
54.8 
54.4 
5L8 


The  silk-mill  workers  of  Great  Britain  seem  to  have  the  advantage  of  those  in  the 
United  States  in  the  time  they  are  required  to  work  in  the  factories.  In  a  full-time 
working  year  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  there  are  305  or  306  working  days,  exclu- 
sive of  52  Sundays  and  7  or  8  holidays.  From  the  official  reports  of  the  British  Board 
t>f  Trade  it  appears  that  the  silk  workers  in  Great  Britain  not  only  put  in  a  less  number 
t>f  full-time  working  hours  in  a  week  but  that  a  less  number  of  working  days  in  the 
year  is  required  of  them.    The  report  says: 

In  the  silk  industry  the  number  of  holidays  given  generally  was  the  same  as  in  the 
T:otton  trade,  viz,  8  to  15  days.  In  the  Congleton,  Leek,  and  Macclesfield  districts 
from  10  to  14  days;  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  8  to  11  days;  and  in  the  eastern 
t^ounties  8  to  10  days  constitute  the  principal  district  variations. 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  days  the  establishments 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were  in  operation  during  the  year 
of  investigation. 

NUMBER   OF   SILK   MILLS   IN   OPERATION    SPECIFIED   NUMBER   OF   DAYS,  AND 
NUMBER  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  SUCH  MILLS. 

NEW  JEBSBT. 


Number  of  days  in  opentkm. 


aOO  dtkjt  and  orw. 
275  to  299  days — 
2fiOto274days.... 
225  to  249  days.... 
Under  226 days... 


Total. 


Establish- 
ments. 


Num- 
ber. 


112 

18 

4 


138 


Per 
cent. 


81.2 

13.0 

2.9 


2.9 


100.0 


Men. 


6,840 
740 
292 


Number  of  employees. 


26 


6,806 


Wom- 


6,888 

1,370 

306 


140 


7,706 


Chil- 
dren. 


191 
29 


27 


936 


TotaL 


Nam- 


12,417 

2,301 

629 


193 


15,540 


cent  of 
totaL 


79.9 

14.8 

4.1 


1.2 


100.0 


PENNSYLVANIA  (day  work). 


aOO  days  and  oyer. 
275  to  299  days.... 
2S0  to  274  days.... 
225  to  249  days.... 
Under  225  days... 


Total. 


5 

13.9 

33 

401 

62 

496 

16 

44.4 

370 

2,471 

1,060 

3,921 

3 

8.3 

10 

IfiB 

69 

231 

11 

30.6 

118 

1,107 

416 

1,641 

1 

2.8 

1 

11 

5 

17 

36 

100.0 

532 

4,142 

1,632 

6,306 

7.9 
62.1 

8.7 

26.0 

.3 


100.0 


PENNSYLVANIA  (night  worlc). 


280  days  and  over. 
225  to  249  days.... 
200  to  224  days.... 
175  to  199  days.... 
Under  176  days... 


Total. 


1 
2 
1 


14.8 
28.6 
14.3 


12.8 


100.0 


2 
4 

32 


47 


6 

27 


18 


51 


8 
31 
33 


27 


99 


8.1 
31.3 
33.8 


27.8 


loao 
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In  New  Jersey  112,  or  81.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  estab- 
lishments; were  in  operation  300  days  and  over,  and  they  gave  em- 
ployment to  12,417  persons,  or  79.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
employed  in  the  establishments  investigated.  It  can  not  be  assumed 
from  this  that  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  estab- 
lishments worked  300  days  and  over.  Many  of  them  lost  time  from 
various  causes.  In  Pennsylvania,  owing  to  the  long  strike  and  the 
business  depression,  but  5  establishments,  or  13.9  per  cent  of  the 
total,  were  in  operation  300  days  and  over.  Sixteen  establishments, 
or  44.4  per  cent,  were  in  operation  275  to  299  days.  Fourteen  estab- 
lishments, or  38.9  per  cent,  were  in  operation  from  226  to  274  days. 
But  one  establishment  worked  less  than  225  days. 

There  were  no  factories  in  operation  at  night  in  Paterson,  while  in 
Pennsylvania  there  were  7  establishments  that  worked  at  night. 
Three  of  these  worked  225  days  and  over;  1  worked  less  than,  225,  but 
over  200|  and  3  establishments  worked  less  than  175  days. 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  days  the  establishments 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were  in  operation  during  the  year 
of  investigation. 

NUMBBB   OF   SILK   lOLLS   IN   OPERATION    BPBCIFIED    NUMBBB   OF   DAYS,   AND 
NUMBER  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  SUCH  MILLS. 

IfBW  JBBSBT. 


/ 

EsUbliah- 
ments. 

• 

Number  of  employees. 

Number  of  days  in  opentioo. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Meo. 

Wom- 
en. 

Chll- 
dren. 

TotaL 

Nom- 

Per 

oentoC 

totaL 

300  diiyv  and  own 

U2 

18 

4 

81.2 

13.0 

2.0 

6,840 
740 
292 

6,688 

1,370 

306 

689 

191 

29 

12,417 

2,301 

629 

79.9 
14.8 

275to^daTS 

250  to  274  days. 

4.1 

225  to  219  days 

UndflT  226  days 

4 

2.9 

26 

140 

27 

193 

1.2 

Total 

138 

100.0 

6,806 

7,706 

036 

15,540 

100.0 

PENNSTLVABHA  (day  work). 


300  days  and  over. 
375  to  299  days.... 
260  to  274  days.... 
225  to  249  days.... 
Under  225  days... 


Total. 


5 

13.9 

33 

401 

62 

496 

16 

44.4 

370 

2,471 

1,060 

3,921 

3 

8.3 

10 

16B 

09 

231 

11 

30.6 

118 

1,107 

416 

1,641 

1 

2.8 

1 

11 

5 

17 

36 

100.0 

532 

4,142 

1,632 

6,306 

7.9 
62.1 

8.7 

36.0 

.8 


100.0 


PENNSYLVANIA  (night  work). 


2fl0  days  and  over. 
335  to  249  days.... 
300  to  224  days.... 
175  to  199  days.... 
Under  175  days... 


Total. 


1 
2 
1 


3 


14.3 
28.6 
14.3 


12.8 


100.0 


2 
4 

32 


47 


6 

27 


18 


51 


8 
31 
33 


27 


99 


8.1 
31.8 
33.8 


27.8 


loao 
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In  New  Jersey  112,  or  81.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  estab- 
lishments, were  in  operation  300  days  and  over,  and  they  gave  em- 
ployment to  12,417  persons,  or  79.9  per  cent  of  the  total  nimiber 
employed  in  the  establishments  investigated.  It  can  not  be  assumed 
from  this  that  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  estab- 
lishments worked  300  days  and  over.  Many  of  them  lost  time  from 
various  causes.  In  Pennsylvania,  owing  to  the  long  strike  and  the 
business  depression,  but  5  establishments,  or  13.9  per  cent  of  the 
total,  were  in  operation  300  days  and  over.  Sixteen  establishments, 
or  44.4  per  cent,  were  in  operation  275  to  299  days.  Fourteen  estab- 
lishments, or  38.9  per  cent,  were  in  operation  from  225  to  274  days. 
But  one  establishment  worked  less  than  225  days. 

There  were  no  factories  in  operation  at  night  in  Paterson,  while  in 
Pennsylvania  there  were  7  establishments  that  worked  at  night. 
Three  of  these  worked  225  days  and  over;  1  worked  less  than,  225,  but 
over  200,  and  3  establishments  worked  less  than  175  days. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EAEiraiGS  OF  EMPLOTEES  IS  BEPBESEHTATIVE  MULS,  AS 

SHOWH  BT  THE  PAT  KOLLS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The.  information  in  regard  to  hours  of  work  and  the  earnings  of 
employees  in  the  silk  industry  secured  in  this  investigation  and  pre- 
sented in  the  following  pages  is  derived  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
several  establishments  investigated  during  a  particular  pay-roll 
period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay 
roll  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the 
agent  of  the  Bureau.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be, 
so  far  as  possible,  a  period  when  the  mill  was  running  full  time  with 
approximately  the  normal  number  of  employees  at  work.  In  the 
Paterson  mills,  which  were  visited  in  1907,  before  the  period  of  busi- 
ness depression,  the  pay  rolls  secured  represented  normal  conditions 
both  in  regard  to  hours  and  number  of  employees  at  work.  In  the 
Pennsylvania  mills,  which  were  visited  in  1908,  while  the  running 
time  in  all  the  establishments  was  unchanged,  the  average  hours 
worked  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  in  New  Jersey  fell  short 
of  full  time  and  many  mills  were  operating  with  less  than  the  nor- 
mal number  of  employees.  In  regard  to  the  individual  employees 
it  will,  of  course,  be  true  at  any  time  that  the  earnings  of  a  consider- 
able number  on  the  pay  roll  in  any  pay-roll  period  will  be  for  a  num- 
ber of  hours  less  than  full  time,  even  though  the  mill  may  be  running 
to  its  full  capacity. 

In  order  to  assure  the  accuracy  of  the  data  in  regard  to  the  earn- 
ings of  silk  mill  workers,  transcripts  were  made  direct  from  the  pay 
rolls  of  a  large  number  of  establishments,  showing  for  each  of  the 
employees  the  name,  occupation,  sex,  the  hours  worked,  and  the 
earnings  in  the  representative  pay  period.  In  addition  to  this  the 
race,  age,  and  conjugal  condition  of  each  employee  was  ascertained 
so  far  as  possible.  The  information  that  it  was  possible  to  secure  in 
regard  to  age  is  more  or  less  incomplete.  In  the  Pennsylvania  mills 
the  ages  of  the  employees  were  reported  in  detail  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 20  years.  All  above  that  age  were  reported  simply  as  ''21  years 
and  over."  In  the  Paterson  mills  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  were  not 
successful  in  securing  detailed  ages,  and  the  only  information  that 
is  available  groups  the  employees  as  "under  16  years  of  age''  and 
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16  years  and  over."  For  a  limited  number  (600  males  and  1,089 
females)  of  the  Paterson  silk  workers,  however,  detailed  ages  were 
secured. 

The  information  thus  secured  in  regard  to  earnings  as  shown  by 
the  pay  rolls  covers  87  of  the  silk  mills  in  New  Jersey  and  the  entire 
36  investigated  in  Pennsylvania.  The  employees  of  the  New  Jersey 
mills  whose  earnings  were  ascertained  numbered  8,339,  of  whom  236 
were  males  under  16  years  of  age  and  3,446  males  16  years  of  age 
and  over,  while  283  were  females  under  16  years  of  age  and  4,374 
females  16  years  of  age  and  over.  The  employees  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mills  whose  earnings  were  ascertained  numbered  6,086,  the 
males  under  16  being  207,  males  16  and  over  413,  while  the  females 
under  16  were  1,244  and  those  of  16  and  over  4,222.  The  number 
of  these  employees  included  in  the  wage  tabulations  is  believed  to 
be  sufficiently  large  to  be  thoroughly  representative  of  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  industry  within  each  of  the  localities  covered  by 
the  investigation. 

The  data  in  regard  to  the  wages  or  earnings  of  silk  mill  employees 
have  been  tabulated  and  are  presented  in  two  groups  of  general 
tables,  showing,  first,  the  earnings  in  all  the  occupations  covered  and, 
second,  the  earnings  of  employees  in  13  selected  occupations  espe- 
cially important  as  employing  largely  women  and  children.  Under 
the  first  group  earnings  of  employees  in  all  occupations  combined  are 
the  following  tables: 

Table  VIII. — Glaesified  earnings  and  average  hours  worked  in  a  representative 
week,  by  age  and  sex. 

A.  New  Jersey.    Ages  "under  16"  and  "16  and  over." 

B.  Pennsylvania.    Ages  in  detail  to  20  years,  inclusive. 

Table  IX. — ^Number  and  per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  classified  amounts 
in  a  representative  week,  by  sex: 

A.  New  Jersey.    Ages  "under  16"  and  "16  and  over." 

B.  Pennsylvania.    Ages  in  detail  to  20  years,  inclusive. 

Table  X. — Per  cent  of  employees  of  specified  age  groups  earning  less  than  specified 
amounts  in  a  representative  week,  by  sex,  for  each  State. 

In  the  group  of  general  tables  showing  earnings  in  the  13  selected 
occupations  are  the  following: 

Table  XI. — ^Average  hours  worked  and  average  weekly  and  hourly  earnings  in  a 
representative  week  of  male  and  female  employees  in  selected  occupations,  by  age 
groups  and  race,  for  each  State. 

Table  XII. — Average  hours  worked  and  average  actual  and  full  time  earnings  in  a 
representative  week  of  male  and  female  employees  in  selected  occupations,  by  age 
groups  and  race,  for  each  State. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  list  of  tables  that  the  wage  data 
are  presented  in  two  groups  of  tables  with  reference  to  the  occupa- 
tions covered,  and  that  in  three  of  the  tables — Tables  VIII  to  X — 
the  earnings  of  employees  are  in  classified  form,  while  in  Table  XI 
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they  are  presented  as  average  hourly  eammgs,  and  in  Table  XII 
average  weekly  eammgs,  actual  and  full  tune  are  given.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  any  of  the  wage  tabulations,  and 
especially  those  tabulations  presenting  weekly  wages  or  earnings  for 
the  two  localities,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  comparisons  can 
not  fairly  be  made  of  the  mass  of  employees  either  in  all  occupations 
or  any  single  occupation  without  careful  consideration  of  the  age 
distribution  of  the  employees.  For  example,  in  the  Pennsylvania  mills 
many  children  12  and  13  years  of  age,  and  some  even  younger,  were  at 
work  in  the  mills  included  in  this  investigation.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Paterson  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  children  of  those  ages 
were  found  at  work  in  the  mills  investigated.  Furthermore,  yoimg 
women  of  16  and  17  were  relatively  much  more  numerous  in'  Penn- 
sylvania than  in  the  Paterson  mills.  The  younger  silk  workers  and 
especially  the  young  children,  it  will  be  apparent,  earned  very  much 
lower  wages  than  older  operatives,  and  the  difference  of  two  years  or 
even  one  year  in  mill  experience  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  worker.  The  inclusion,  therefore,  of  a  con- 
siderably larger  number  of  young  children  among  the  Pennsylvania 
employees  than  among  the  Paterson  operatives  is  a  factor  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Wage  comparisons,  to  be  fair,  should  be 
made  within  limited  age  groups  or  for  the  mass  of  employees  above 
a  definite  age  line,  as  **16  years  and  over,"  or  **21  years  and  over," 
for  example. 

The  difference  in  actual  weekly  earnings  found  in  the  mills  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  are  to  some  extent  due  to  the  differ- 
ences in  the  average  hours  actually  worked  in  the  representative 
week  for  which  the  pay-roll  figures  were  taken.  In  Pennsylvania, 
as  has  been  shown  (p.  140),  the  average  hours  worked  by  males  16 
years  of  age  and  over  were  only  48.6  and  by  the  females  42.5,  while 
in  the  Paterson  mills  the  average  hours  worked  by  males  of  corre- 
sponding ages  were  51.9  and  by  females  50.3.  It  will  be  apparent, 
therefore,  that  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  hours  act- 
ually worked  if  it  is  desired  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  earn- 
ings of  operatives  in  Pennsylvania  and  those  in  New  Jersey. 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  BY  SEX. 

In  order  to  show  the  actual  earnings  in  a  representative  week 
of  the  whole  number  of  employees  regardless  of  occupation.  Table 
VIII  was  prepared  presenting  the  employees  classified  according  to 
the  amoimts  earned  in  the  particular  week.  The  employees  are 
arranged  in  the  table  by  sex  and  age,  and  for  each  wage  class  the 
average  hours  worked  in  the  week  are  shown.  Such  a  table,  of  course, 
shows  nothing  in  regard  to  the  actual  hourly  earnings  of  the  indi- 
vidual wage  earner,  but  it  enables  one  to  see  the  distribution  accord- 
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ber  of  hours  worked  by  those  in  the  lower  wage  groups  are  seen  to 
be  considerably  less  than  full  time.  In  none  of  the  groups  under  S9 
does  the  average  reach  54  hours.  Above  S9  practically  all  of  the 
groups  show  an  average  in  excess  of  54  hours,  and  for  one  group,  $20 
to  $24.99,  the  average  for  203  men  was  55.1  hours,  indicating  that 
some  overtime  was  worked.  For  the  females  in  the  New  Jersey  mills, 
the  largest  niunber  in  any  $1  wage  group  earned  $7  to  $7.99,  working 
an  average  of  53.2  hoiu^.  The  next  largest  group  earned  $6  to  $6.99, 
averaging  2  hours  less  in  the  week.  In  the  higher  wage  groups 
large  numbers  of  women  are  shown,  but  quite  naturally  those  num- 
bers steadily  diminish. 

For  the  male  employees  in  the  Pennsylvania  mills  $2  to  $2.99  con- 
tains the  largest  nvmiber  and  their  average  hoiu^  in  the  particular  week 
were  45.7.  The  male  employees  in  the  Pennsylvania  mills,  it  should 
be  remembered,  were  very  largely  boys,  many  of  them  quite  yoimg. 
An  average  of  54  hours  a  week  is  not  shown  for  any  group  below  $9. 
Several  groups  earning  $11  and  over  show  an  average  in  excess  of 
fuU  time,  55  hours.  For  the  females  in  the  Pennsylvania  mills, 
$4  to  $4.99  is  the  dollar  wage  group  containing  the  largest  number, 
although  those  in  the  group  earning  $3  to  $3.99  are  but  slightly 
fewer.  As  with  the  males,  a  considerable  nimiber  of  the  higher 
groups  show  average  hours  in  excess  of  full  time,  indicating  overtime 
work. 

The  preceding  table  has  presented  the  earnings  of  all  employees 
in  a  representative  week  and  the  average  hours  worked  by  the* 
employees  in  each  wage  group.  The  earnings  have  first  been  pre- 
sented in  relation  to  the  average  hours  worked,  in  order  that  some 
idea  may  be  had  of  the  effect  of  short  time  in  bringing  the  large 
number  of  operatives  into  the  lower  wage  groups  and  in  order  that 
the  influence  of  the  short-time  work  may  not  be  overlooked  in  stat- 
ing weekly  earnings.  While  this  is  said,  it  sholdd  not  be  understood 
as  a  statement  that  the  proportion  of  short-time  workers,  as  shown 
by  the  figures  of  this  table,  is  abnormal.  The  period  for  which  the 
pay  rolls  were  taken  was  in  all  cases  intended  to  be  normal,  with  the 
establishment  running  full  time.  It  should  be  understood,  there- 
fore, that  if  in  many  of  the  wage  groups  the  average  time  worked  is 
considerably  less  than  a  full  week,  it  is  because  such  is  the  usual  con- 
dition and  that  the  distribution  of  weekly  wage  groups  as  here  shown 
is  the  usual  distribution.  The  large  numbers  of  operatives  upon  which 
the  tables  are  based  should  make  the  figures  fairly  representative 
of  conditions  in  the  industry  in  localities  covered  by  the  investigation. 

In  order  that  the  distribution  of  employees  in  the  weekly  wage 
groups  may  be  more  clearly  seen,  another  table  is  given,  showing  the 
numbers  and  per  cents  of  males  and  females  in  each  wage  group,  and 
additional  colimms  have  been  attached  to  the  table  giving  percentages 
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on  a  cumultaive  basis  to  show  the  per  cent  earning  specified  amounts 
or  less,  as  well  as  the  per  cent  in  each  particular  group. 


An  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  in  the  New 
Jersey  mills,  while  the  largest  number  of  males,  or  7.1  per  cent,  earned 
$12  to  $12.99,  47.4  per  cent  earned  less  than  that  amount.  This 
amount,  therefore,  represented  the  median  wage  group,  45.5  per  cent 
earning  $13  or  over.  Of  the  female  operatives  in  the  New  Jersey 
mills,  the  greatest  number,  or  17.3  per  cent,  earned  $7  to  $7.99,  but 
40.6  per  cent  earned  less  than  this  amount  and  42.1  per  cent  earned 
in  excess  of  it. 

Of  the  male  operatives  in  the  Pennsylvania  mills,  there  is  a  massing 
in  the  wage  groups  $2  to  $4.99,  45.6  per  cent  of  all  being  in  those 
groups  and  46-3  per  cent  earning  $5  or  over.  Of  the  female  o[>era< 
tives  in  the  Pennsylvania  mills  a  massing  is  shown  in  the  lower  wage 
groups,  68.4  per  cent  earning  less  than  $5  in  the  week  in  question. 
The  large  numbers  of  employees  in  the  Pennsylvania  mills  in  the  low 
wi^  groups  is  lai^ly  due,  as  will  be  seen  later,  to  the  large  numbers 
of  young  children  there  employed. 

CLASSIFIED  WEBELY  EARNINGS,  BT  SEX  AND  AGE. 

The  foregoing  table  has  dealt  with  male  and  female  employees 
regardless  of  age.  The  effect  of  the  varying  numbers  of  young 
children  makes  it  difficult  to  judge  of  the  comparative  significance 
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of  tbe  figures.  A  much  better  understanding  of  the  distribution  of 
the  operatives  in  the  various  wage  classes  can  be  had  if  they  be  grouped 
by  age  as  well  as  by  weekly  earnings.  In  the  following  table  the 
operatives,  both  male  and  female,  are  divided  into  two  age  groups, 
"under  16  years,"  and  "16  years  and  over,"  and  the  number  and 
per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  weekly  are  given: 


FEK  CENT. 

■a  K 


I     J 


^      ^ 


a  Le»  than  Doe-tentl 


The  foregoing  table  permits  a  comparison  to  be  made  separately 
for  the  children  and  for  those  16  years  of  age  and  over.  As  will  be 
readily  seen,  there  are  wide  differences  in  earnings  when  the  two  age 
groups  are  compared.    Thus,  in  the  New  Jersey  mills,  comparing 
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the  one-dollar  wage  groups  which  contain  the  largest  number  of 
employees,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  both  the  boys  and  girls  this  group 
was  S3  to  S3.99  and  that  it  contained  35.2  per  cent  of  the  former  and 
29.0  per  cent  of  the  latter.  Of  the  males  16  years  and  over  the  most 
important  group  was  $12  to  $12.99,  and  it  contained  7.6  per  cent, 
while  for  the  females  16  and  over  it  was  $7  to  $7.99,  and  18.2  per 
cent  were  in  that  wage  group. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  mills  the  wage  group  $2  to  $2.99  was  the  most 
important  for  boys,  containing  43.0  per  cent  of  all  boys  under  16. 
The  largest  per  cent  of  girls,  31.4,  was  found  in  the  group  earning 
under  $2.  Of  the  males  16  and  over  the  group  $4  to  $4.99  was  the 
most  important,  containing  10.9  per  cent,  while  for  the  females  16 
and  over  22.5  per  cent  were  in  the  same  wage  group. 

P£R  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  WITH  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  LESS  THAN  SPECI- 
FIED AMOUNTS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

For  a  brief  general  survey  of  earnings,  to  see  clearly  the  wage  level 
of  the  various  employees,  a  table  of  cumulative  percentages  affords  an 
easy  method.  In  the  following  table  the  employees,  male  and  female, 
in  the  two  localities  covered,  are  divided  into  age  groups  and  the 
per  cent  earning  in  a  representative  week  **under  $4,"  ^'under  $6," 
''under  $8,''  and  ''under  $10"  is  shown.  For  the  New  Jersey  mills 
only  two  age  groups  are  possible  with  the  data  available,  "under  16 
years''  and  "16  years  and  over.*'  The  lack  of  age  data  here  is  espe- 
cially unfortunate,  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  employees, 
both  male  and  female,  of  the  higher  ages  and  longer  experience  in 
the  mill.  For  the  Pennsylvania  mills,  however,  five  age  groups  are 
shown,  "under  14  years,"  "14  and  15  years,"  "16  and  17  years," 
"18  to  20  years,"  and  "21  years  and  over."  The  Pennsylvania 
employees  are  also  grouped  as  "under  16"  and  "16  and  over"  to 
permit  comparison  with  New  Jersey.  However,  in  making  the 
comparison  between  the  States,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
the  age  group  "under  16  years"  the  average  age  in  Pennsylvania 
is  much  lower  than  in  New  Jersey,  on  account  of  the  large  numbers 
of  children  under  14  years  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  age  group  "16 
years  and  over"  the  difference  in  average  age  is  quite  as  important, 
due  to  the  large  proportion  of  girls  16  to  20  in  Pennsylvania  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  large  proportion  of  silk  workers  of  the  higher 
ages  in  New  Jersey.  The  table  which  foUows  contains  columns 
showing  by  numbers  and  per  cent  the  importance  of  each  of  the 
age  groups  as  compared  with  the  total. 
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Considering  first  in  the  foregoing  table  ttie  Pennsylvania  operatives 
on  account  of  the  more  detailed  age  distribution,  it  will  be  seen  that 
of  the  males  the  per  cent  earning  under  $4  in  a  representative  week 
was  for  those  under  14  years,  97.1;  for  those  of  14  and  15  years,  83.8; 
for  those  16  and  17  years,  53.1 ;  for  those  18  to  20  years,  20;  while  of 
those  21  years  and  over  only  2.4  per  cent  earned  less  than  S4.  Taking 
the  next  higher  group,  the  per  cent  of  the  males  earning  under  S6 
was  for  those  under  14  years,  100  per  cent;  for  those  14  and  15  years, 
97,0  per  cent;  for  those  16  and  17  years,  86.7  per  cent;  for  those  18 
to  20  years,  41.3  per  cent;  while  for  those  21  years  and  over  only  7.1 
per  cent  earned  less  than  S6. 

These  figures  show  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  steady  decrease 
in  the  per  cent  of  employees  earning  under  S4  and  S6  with  the  increas- 
ing age  of  the  employees.  For  the  female  operatives  this  steady 
decrease  in  the  lower  wage  groups  and  the  corresponding  steady 
increase  in  the  higher  wage  groups  is  also  strikingly  apparent.  The 
differences,  however,  between  the  tower  and  the  higher  age  groups 
are  not  so  great,  inasmuch  as  in  the  first  year  or  two  the  earnings  of 
the  boys  and  girls  are  about  equal,  while  in  the  higher  age  groups, 
even  where  the  males  and  females  are  of  the  same  age,  the  earnings 
of  the  males  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  c^  females,  as  will  be 
seen  later  when  a  comparison  is 'made  of  earnings  at  specified  agw 
above  21. 
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The  foregoing  table  permits  a  comparison  between  the  three 
branches  of  the  silk  industry  in  the  two  localities.  Taking  the  males 
16  years  and  over  in  New  Jersey,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  in  the 
throwing  mills  10.3  per  cent  earned  less  than  S4,  in  the  ribbon  mills 
the  numbers  earning  less  than  that  were  only  3  per  cent,  and  in  the 
broad  silk  mills  only  2.8  per  cent;  so  for  those  earning  imder  $10, 
in  the  throwing  mills  such  employees  represented  87.1  per  cent, 
while  in  the  ribbon  mills  they  were  only  22.5  per  cent,  and  in  the  broad 
silk  mills  only  21.9  per  cent.  For  the  boys  under  16  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  are  considerable  differences  in  wages  in  the  three  branches 
of  the  industry. 

For  the  female  16  years  and  over  in  the  New  Jersey  mills,  those 
earning  imder  $4  in  the  representative  week  were  8.7  per  cent  in  the 
throwing  mills,  9.1  per  cent  in  the  silk  ribbon  mills,  and  4.8  per  cent 
in  the  broad  silk  mills.  Those  earning  under  $10  were  99.3  per 
cent  in  the  throwing  mills,  55.2  per  cent  in  the  ribbon  mills,  and 
65.7  per  cent  in  the  broad  silk  mills. 

In  Pennsylvania,  of  the  males  16  years  and  over  in  the  throwing 
mills  43.7  per  cent  earned  under  S4,  in  the  ribbon  mills  9.5  per  cent, 
and  in  the  broad  silk  mills  4  per  cent.  Those  earning  under  $10 
were  92.6  per  cent  in  the  throwing  mills,  51.2  per  cent  in  the  ribbon 
mills,  and  35.5  per  cent  in  the  broad  silk  mills. .  Of  the  females  16 
and  over,  those  earning  under  $4  constituted  57.2  per  cent  in  the 
throwing  mills,  32.8  per  cent  in  the  ribbon  mills,  and  12.1  per  cent  in 
the  broad  silk  mills.  Those  earning  imder  $10  were  100  per  cent  in 
the  throwing  mills,  91.8  per  cent  in  the  ribbon  mills,  and  89.5  per 
cent  in  the  broad  silk  mills.  It  will  be  apparent  from  the  examina- 
tion of  these  figures  that  both  for  males  and  females  the  earnings 
were  lowest  in  the  throwing  mills,  considerably  higher  in  the  silk 
ribbon  mills,  and  highest  of  all  in  the  broad  silk  mills.  These  dif- 
ferences are  very  clearly  shown  for  the  employees  16  years  of  age 
and  over.     For  the  children  no  such  regularity  of  difference  is  found. 

COMPARISON  OF  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE. 

The  comparison  of  earnings  in  the  higher  and  lower  age  groups, 
shown  in  the  preceding  tables,  is  based  on  weekly  earnings  in  a 
representative  week,  and  in  such  a  case  the  average  hours  worked  in 
the  week  were  slightly  different  in  the  various  age  groups.  For 
an  exact  comparison  earnings  reduced  to  an  hourly  basis  are,  of 
course,  much  more  satisfactory.  For  a  limited  number  of  the 
silk  workers  in  both  the  New  Jersey  and  the  Pennsylvania  mills 
the  necessary  wage  data,  together  with  the  ages  in  detail,  were 
available,  and  the  average  hourly  earnings  have  been  computed 
for  all  of  these  employees  and  are  presented  in  the  following  table 
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In  the  total  of  222  reelers  16  and  over  in  Pennsylvania,  34  were 
pieceworkers  and  7  of  the  180  children  were  pieceworkers. 

Bobbin  Carriers. — ^This  occupation  as  its  name  indicates  is  one 
of  manual  labor  and  includes  the  youngest  children  of  both  sexes 
and  male  and  female  adults.  The  bobbins  are  carried  in  small 
quantities,  full  and  empty,  to  the  places  required  by  the  younger  peo- 
ple. In  mills  where  large  baskets  or  boxes  and  trucks  are  used  for 
the  purpose  older  and  stronger  persons  are  employed.  The  vride 
range. of  wages  and  ages  indicates  the  degree  of  labor  required.  The 
rates  range  from  less  than  $3  to  $9  and  over  per  week  in  New  Jersey. 
In  Pennsylvania  from  less  than  S3  to  $6  per  week.  In  New  Jersey 
79.6  per  cent  of  the  bobbin  carriers  and  81  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania 
are  children  under  16. 

Lagers. — Ab  a  rule  this  is  a  beginner's  work  in  the  throwing  mill 
and  is  light  and  easy.  In  Paterson  chiefly  boys  and  girls  are  employed 
although  a  few  persons  16  years  or  over  were  employed;  probably 
these  were  16  or  17  years  of  age.  In  Pennsylvania  no  boys  were 
employed  at  this  work. 

Of  93  lacers  in  Paterson  throwing  mills  33,  or  33.5  per  cent,  were 
pieceworkers,  and  of  142  lacers  in  Pennsylvania  mills  24,  or  16.9  per 
cent,  were  paid  by  the  piece. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SILK  KILL  AHD  WOBKEfO  COVDITIOVS. 
THB  MILL:  CONSTRUCTION  AND  SURROUNDINGS. 

The  silk  mills  of  Paterson  have  no  exclusive  district  or  quarter  of 
the  city  given  over  to  their  factories.  With  the  growth  of  the 
industry  it  became  impossible  for  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  mills 
to  make  use  of  the  water  power  of  the  Passaic  River.  In  1905  there 
were  11  water  wheels,  with  a  total  of  425  horsepower,  while  from  the 
steam,  gas,  gasoline,  electric,  or  other  power  engines  many  thousands 
of  horsepower  were  generated.  With  the  increasing  use  of  steam 
and  other  power,  mills  have  been  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
and  especially  in  neighborhoods  where  the  working  population  have 
made  their  homes,  so  as  to  secure  desirable  woman  and  child  labor. 
In  1907-8  the  total  of  218  silk  mills  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  dyeing 
and  finishing)  occupied  buildings  in  every  ward  of  Paterson. .  A 
number  of  them  are  still  located  near  the  Passaic  Falls  or  on  one  of 
the  three  raceways  leading  from  them. 

Many  of  the  steam-power  buildings  were  constructed  expressly  for 
the  use  of  silk  manufacturers.  Some  of  these  buildings  contain  as 
many  as  15  small  plants,  operated  by  as  many  different  companies. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  old  buildings,  three  or  four  stories  in  height,  and 
lacldng  many  of  the  facilities  and  improvements  of  modem  silk 
mills.  There  are  also  several  rather  old  buildings  that  were  for- 
merly used  for  machine  shops  and  now  used  by  silk  manufacturers. 
These  buildings  are  almost  entirely  unfit  for  the  use  to  which  they 
are  now  put. 

Of  the  138  silk  mills  investigated  in  Paterson  the  character  of  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  was  as  follows: 

Brick 116 

Frame 9 

Stone 1 

Ck>ncrete 1 

Brick  and  frame 6 

Brick  and  stone 7 

Total 138 

The  great  majority  of  .the  plants  (106  out  of  138)  were  in  buildings 
three  or  more  stories  in  height,  as  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

One  story .' 10 

Two  stories 22 

Three  stories 43 

Four  stories 69 

Five  stories 4 

Total 138 
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to  do  80.  If  we  include  employees  at  work  on  the  seeond  stories 
without  fire  escapes  (and  many  employers  erect  tiiem,  deeming 
them  necessary)  then  a  total  of  3,243  persons,  or  31.7  per  cent  of  all 
employees  working  above  the  first  story  including  1,930  women  and 
children,  on  second,  third,  and  fourth  stories,  were  without  fire- 
escape  protection. 

EMPLOYEES  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  FIRE-ESCAPE  PROTECTION  IN  PATERSON  MILLS. 


Story  of  building  In  which  employees 

Number  of  employees. 

Fire  escape  proteo- 
tion. 

work. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Percent 
with. 

Percent 
without. 

Fbttstonr 

2,324 

1,158 

741 

1,288 

3ao 

773 

242 

42 

2,584 

1,328 

981 

1,442 

517 

540 

331 

33 

464 

150 
71 

136 

21 

74 

9 

11 

5,322 
2,636 
1,793 
2,866 

868 
1,387 

582 
86 

RMMfTfl  fluiriT.  Wiul  flftf  flSOftTMB ............ 

59.5 

SMOnd  StOTT.  without  f\r^  ff^t^T^T .,.    ,, 

40.6 

Third  story,  with  flr«  escapes 

7^8 

Third  stonr.  without  ft>«  mcadm 

23.2 

7a  4 

Fourth  story,  without  fire  escapes 

29.6 

Fifth  stonr.  with  firs  escapes 

100.0 

Total 

6,888 

7,706 

936 

15,540 

66.2 

81.8 

The  following  table  for  Pennsylvania  shows  that  642  persons, 
including  611  women  and  children,  were  at  work  in  mills  on  the 
third  and  fourth  stories  without  fire-escape  protection.  Thirty-nine 
and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of  all  employees  working  in  the  third  stories 
of  all  the  buildings  and  45.6  per  cent  of  all  employees  working  in 
the  fourth  stories  were  without  protection.  If  second-story  build- 
ings are  included,  and,  as  in  New  Jersey,  while  the  law  does  not 
require  it,  some  companies  have  fire  escapes  on  second-story  build- 
ings, then  a  total  of  1,535  persons,  including  1,325  women  and  chil- 
dren on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  stories,  were  without  fire-escape 
protection,  or  48.3  per  cent  of  all  employees  working  above  the  first 
story. 

EMPLOYEES  WITH  AND  WITHOUT   FIRE-ESCAPE  PROTECTION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

MILLS. 


Story  of  building  In  which  employees 

Number  of  employees. 

Fire  escape  protec- 
tion. 

work. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Percent 
with. 

Per  cent 
without. 

First  story  ,•..•.........•.••■••••••««••••• 

828 
13 

157 
16 
31 
22 
12 

2,006 

5S9 
2^ 
261 
2S0 
297 

891 

187 

135 

132 

28 

87 

25 

3.225 
7(o 
881 
483 
320 
398 
334 

Bemnd  itorr.  with  flra  cacApes 

46.5 

flMMmd  Ktorr.  without  fin  mrapea 

53.6 

Third  stonr.  with  Are  escapes 

60.1 

Third  stonr.  without  flra  Mcapea 

39.9 

54.4 

Fmirth  atorr  without  fin  Mct^pn , 

45.6 

Total.... 

679 

4,342 

1,485 

6,406 

51.7 

48.3 
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effect  by  providing  cospidors.  In  Pennsylvania  spitting  on  the  floor 
was  customary  in  lOnuUs,  employing  3^14  persons,  17  mills  with  3,352 
persons  bad  a  rule  against  it,  while  but  2  mills  employing  391  persons 
provided  cuspidors. 

In  neither  New  Jersey  nor  Pennsylvania  is  there  any  law  requiring 
that  manufacturers  forbid  spitting  on  floors  in  factories.  Neither  the 
manufacturers  nor  the  employees  seem  to  realize  the  daager  to 
health  that  lies  in  spitting  on  the  floors  of  the  workrooms.  The  ma- 
jority  of  those  in  charge  of  mills  when  asked  as  to  whether  spitting  on 
the  floors  was  customary,  smiled.  They  failed,  as  a  rule,  to  take  the 
question  seriously  and  generally  remarked  that  it  would  be  prac- 
ticaUy  useless  to  tiy  to  enforce  such  a  rule. 

WASH  ROOMS  AND  DRSSSING  ROOMS. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  New  Jersey  statute  is  to  the  effect 
that  every  factory  should  contain  ''a  suitable  and  convenient  wash 
room."  The  law  does  not,  in  express  terms,  at  least,  require  a  sep- 
arate wash  room  for  each  sex.  Of  the  138  mills  in  Paterson,  only  1, 
a  comparatively  small  ribbon  mill,  complied  with  the  law.  The 
remainder,  however,  had  sinks  or  washstands  in  each  workroom,  one 
or  more  for  each  sex,  with  towels  and  soap  in  most  cases  provided 
by  the  establishment.  This,  it  is  thought,  complies  with  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter  of  the  law. 

In  the  spinning  or  weaving  of  silk  goods  the  material  must  be 
handled  considerably  and  it  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  see  to  it  that  the  employees  keep  their  hands  as  clean  as 
possible.  This  is  especially  true  of  a  weaving  mill.  Silk  mills  are 
therefore  as  a  rule  liberally  supplied  with  wash  sinks.  These  are 
preferred  to  separate  wash  rooms,  because  more  accessible  and  con- 
venient and  therefore  more  apt  to  be  used  frequently.  The  wash- 
stands  are  provided  with  cups  or  glasses  for  drinking  and  in  this 
way  do  a  double  service.  Accordingly,  it  is  thouglit  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  as  to  wash  rooms  is  not  in  reality  seriously  in- 
fringed, when  wash  sinks  instead  of  separate  rooms  are  provided. 

The  Pennsylvania  statute  contains  a  somewhat  similar  provision  as 
to  wash  rooms.  In  4  of  the  36  milb  separate  wash  toowh  were,  in 
fact,  provided;  while  in  the  remaining  mills,  an  abundant  provision 
of  satisfactory  sinks  was  made. 

The  factory  laws  of  New  Jersey  do  not  compel  manufa^;turers  to 
provide  dressing  rooms  except  upon  a  written  order  from  the  cr>rn- 
missioner  of  labor.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  make  tlus  matter 
compulsory  upon  all  factories  employing  females.  None  of  the  mills 
in  Paterson  contained  dressing  rooms  for  females  while  10  of  the  *M 
miUs  in  Pennsylvania  reported  dressing  tooxiih.  Patermin  manu- 
facturers when  questioned  as  to  dressing  rooms,  generally  naid  that 
they  would  not  have  them  at  any  cost.    They  stated  ttu?  dremiu{^ 
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8  in  which  the  proportion  was  50  to  99  per  cent.  There  were  only 
8  establishments  in  the  95  in  which  none  of  the  employees  ate  the 
midday  meal  at  the  mill. 

Among  the  36  Pennsylvania  mills  there  was  not  one  in  which  all  of 
the  employees  went  home  for  the  midday  meal.  In  10  of  the  estab- 
lishments the  proportion  who  ate  at  the  mill  was  less  than  26  per  cent; 
in  4,  25  to  49  per  cent;  in  6,  50  to  74  per  cent;  and  in  16,  or  in  over 
two-fifths  of  the  establishments,  75  per  cent  or  over. 

The  above  data  show  clearly  the  need  for  lunch  rooms,  even  though 
the  law  does  not  require  the  same  to  be  provided.  The  work- 
room is  not  an  inviting  place  in  which  to  eat.  Moreover,  in  many 
factories  there  are  few  or  no  seats,  unless  window  sills  can  be  used 
as  such,  and  the  employees  are  thus  prevented  from  resting  even 
when  an  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  by  the  lunch  hour. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  in  Pater- 
son  and  in  Pennsylvania  having  wash  rooms,  dressing  rooms,  rest 
rooms,  and  wash  sinks,  together  with  the  number  of  females  affected: 

SSTABLI8HMENTS  IN  PATERSON  AND  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  HAVINQ  WASH  ROOMS, 
BEST  ROOMS,  DRESSING  ROOMS,  AND  WASH  SINKS,  AND  NUMBER  OF  FEMALES 
AFFECTED. 


Total  eetablishments 

HftTlng  separata  wash  rooms  for  females 

Not  haTing  separate  wash  rooms  for  females. . 

HaTtDg  rest  rooms  for  females 

Not  having  rest  rooms  for  females 

HaTing  drening  rooms  for  females , 

Not  having  drening  rooms  for  females 

Haring  wash  sinks  in  workrooms 


Paterson, 
New  Jersey. 


Nmnber 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1S8 

1 

187 


188 


188 
138 


Number 
of  fe- 
males 

affected. 


8,262 

14 

8,248 


8,282 


8,262 
8,262 


Pennsylvania. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


36 
4 

82 
1 
35 
10 
26 
36 


Number 
of  fe- 
males 

affected. 


6,610 
1,462 
4,148 
120 
5,4Q0 
2,0«0 
3.661 
5,610 


In  the  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  women,  perhaps  no  pro- 
vision is  more  frequent  than  that  which  stipulates  that  manufac- 
turing and  mercantile  establishments  shall  provide  seats  for  women 
and  girls  in  their  employ. 

The  New  Jersey  statute  on  the  subject  is  as  follows: 

Every  person  or  corporation  employing  female  employees  in  any 
manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment  in  this  State 
shfiJl  provide  suitable  seats  for  the  use  of  the  female  employees  so 
employed;  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats  by  them  when  they 
are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  are 
employed  .• 

«  General  Statutes,  1895,  p.  1675,  sec.  217.  This  law  is  not  included  in  the  factory- 
inspection  and  child-labor  laws  of  1904,  which  alone  govern  the  factory-inspection 
department.  It  has  never  been  specifically  repealed,  but  the  department  does  not 
consider  this  law  in  effect. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SUK  ULL  PBOCESSES  AVD  OCCUPATIOHS. 

PROCESSES  AHD  OCCUPATIORS. 

The  fiuiBhed  condition  of  the  silk  filament  as  it  is  drawn  from  the 
cocoon  doea  awaj  with  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  different  machines 
and  machine  processes  essential  in  the  preparation  of  other  textile 
fibers.  The  number  of  machine  processes  in  silk  is,  therefore,  not 
large. 

In  the  following  table  the  name  of  each  proceaa,  machine  used, 
occupation  and  class  of  persons  usually  engaged  in  the  occupation  in 
each  State  are  given  for  throwing  and  for  the  manufacture  of  broad 
silk  and  ribbons: 

FROCeSEBS  AND  OCCDFATIONB  IN  SILK  ULLB. 
SILK  THBOWUf  G. 


BBOAD  SnA  AND  SUA  EIBBONB. 
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DOXIBLINO. 

After  the  first-time  spinning,  the  bobbins  are  taken  to  the  doubling 
frame.  The  process  of  doubling  consists  merely  of  uniting  two  or 
more  strands  into  a  single  thread  loosely  held  together.  The  frame 
used  for  this  purpose  is  similar  to  the  winding  frame,  except  that 
instead  of  swifts  there  is  a  series  of  metal  pins  so  arranged  that  after 
the  bobbins  have  been  placed  upon  them  the  threads  can  be  easily 
drawn  off  and  brought  together  as  a  single  thread. 

The  work  of  the  doubler  is  of  the  same  nature  and  extent  as  that  of 
the  winder,  and  the  class  of  operatives  employed  is  the  same,  namely, 
women  and  girls  in  both  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  with  girls 
much  more  numerous  in  the  latter  State.  Doubling  machinery  pro- 
duction has  also  been  increased,  but  not  to  the  extent  or  proportion 
of  winding  and  spinning,  but  the  work  is  done  with  much  greater 
speed  and  with  better  results  than  formerly.  DoubUng  is  a  semi- 
skilled occupation. 

SECOND-TIMS  SPINNING. 


The  next  process,  second-time  spinning,  is  practically  the  same 
that  of  first-time  spinning,  the  only  important  difference  being  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  former  the  twist  is  in  one  direction  and  consists  of  16 
turns  in  the  inch,  while  in  the  latter  the  twist  is  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  14  turns  in  the  inch.  The  class  of  operatives  employed  as 
second-time  spinners  is  the  same  as  for  first-time  spinners,  namely, 
men  and  a  few  boys  in  New  Jersey,  and  young  women,  girls,  and 
boys  in  Pennsylvania.     It  is  a  semiskilled  occupation. 

TBAM  SPINNING. 

In  spinning  tram,  there  is  only  one  spinning,  which  comes  after 
the  doubling  process.  Tram  spinning  is  practically  the  same  as 
organzine  spinning,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  operative  is 
concerned.  The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  a  slight 
twist,  4  to  6  turns  in  the  inch,  is  given  to  the  threads  in  tram  spinning, 
as  compared  with  14  to  16  turns  for  organzine.  Tram  spinning  is  a 
semiskilled  occupation. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  first  and  second  tima 
spinning  machinery.  The  belt  system  is  in  general  use,  the  spindles 
bein^ driven  by  contact  with  an  endless  belt,  first  introduced  in  1889. 
This  was  combined  with  a  self-oiling  spindle  and  was  foUowe^l  soon 
after  with  double-decked  machines  giving  double  the  numl>er  of 
spindles  in  the  same  space.  First-time  spinning  has  l>een  increased 
from  4,000  twists  per  minute  to  10,^XXJ  and  over,  and  seond-time 
spinning,  from  3,000  twists  f>er  minute  to  6,5(XI  and  over.  A  tram 
combination  machine,  w^hich  combines  the  doubling,  twisting,  or 
spinning  and  reeling  operAtioiis  in  one  machine,  has  recently  been 
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No  lacing  was  done  in  old  days.  Skeins  were  narrow,  only  about 
1  inch  wide,  with  1,000  yartis  on  a  skein;  now  they  are  4  inches  wide 
with  2,000  yards  on  a  skein.  A  finer  size  of  silk  is  used  now,  and 
it  can  be  reeled  now  to  a  certain  size.  The  silk  used  to  be  run  from 
the  bobbin  on  the  spindle  directly  to  the  reel.  Now  it  is  run  from 
the  bobbin  on  the  spindle  to  another  bobbin  and  then  run  from  the 
second  bobbin  to  the  reel  as  a  second  process,  the  two  processes 
being  quicker  and  easier  than  the  old  method,  as  children  can  be 
used  in  doing  it,  the  work  being  simpler.  Lacing  is  an  unskilled 
occupation. 

BUNDLING. 

The  bimdler  or  maker-up  twists  the  skeins  into  tight  rolls  and  packs 
them  in  a  neat,  compact  bimdle,  to  be  sent  to  the  dyehouse.  This 
mechanical  work  is  Ught  and  simple,  but  calls  for  speed  and  care. 
As  a  rule,  there  is  only  one  bimdler  in  a  mill.  The  work  is  entrusted 
to  an  experienced  employee,  either  a  young  man  or  a  yoimg  woman, 
and  is  looked  upon  as  an  excellent  position.  The  wages  paid  are 
generally  nearly  as  high  as  those  of  a  foreman  or  forewoman.  The 
important  part  of  the  work  is  the  knowledge  required  in  detecting 
imperfections  in  the  spinning  and  other  previous  operations.  For  the 
latter  reason  it  is  regarded  as  a  skilled  occupation. 

MISCBLLANSOUS  OCCUPATIONS. 

Among  the  other  occupations  in  a  throwing  mill  is  that  of  bobbin 
carrier.  This  work  is  usually  done  by  boys  and  is  a  beginner^s  first 
occupation.  The  bobbin  boy  carries,  or  rather  drags,  baskets  of 
empty  bobbins  to  the  winders,  doublers,  and  spinners,  and  carries  the 
filled  bobbins  from  one  machine  to  another.  He  also  sweeps  the 
floors  or  does  other  odd  jobs. 

In  a  few  mills  doflFers  are  employed  to  take  oflF  or  "doff"  the  bobbins 
from  the  spinning  frame  as  they  become  filled  and  to  put  empty 
bobbins  on  the  spindles. 

The  oiling  of  machinery  and  the  placing  of  belts  are  never  entrusted 
to  the  operatives,  but  to  a  man  whose  sole  duty  consists  of  performing 
these  tasks.  The  oiler  is  frequently  a  mechanic  who  can  make  repairs 
to  the  machinery* 

SKEIN  DYEING. 

From  the  throwing  mill  the  silk  is  sent  to  the  dyehouse,  where  it  is 
dyed  in  the  skein  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  weaving 
establishment.  After  the  silk  has  left  his  mill,  the  throwster  has 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  and  the  dyer  delivers  it  to  the  manufac- 
turer.   The  work  of  skein  dyeing  is  done  entirely  by  men. 
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and  expert  knowledge  of  the  industry  and  practical  ability  therefore 
constitute  in  many  cases  the  major  portion  of  the  capital  of  a  skilled 
operative  who  starts  out  as  a  manufacturer. 

The  manufactiu^r  who  starts  in  this  maimer  is  apt  to  choose  a 
specialty,  both  because  he  is  especially  skilled  in  one  line  and  because 
he  has  insufficient  capital  to  equip  a  mill  fior  the  manufactiure  of 
several  classes  of  goods. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  of  the  industry,  attention  was 
paid  chiefly  to  mills  manufacturing  broad  dress  goods  and  ribbons, 
although  a  number  of  mills  manuf actiuing  silk  specialties  were  inves- 
tigated. The  latter  class  of  mills,  however,  are,  as  a  rule,  small  and  are 
to  be  found  almost  entirely  in  one  locality  or  in  one  State. 

WINDING. 

The  dyeing  process  has  changed  the  raw  silk  not  only  in  color,  but 
in  texture.  It  has  entirely  removed  the  gummy  substances  and  has 
converted  what  was  hard  silk  into  soft  silk.  These  terms  are  gener- 
ally used  to  differentiate  the  winders  in  throwing  mills  from  winders 
in  weaving  plants,  the  former  being  called  "hard-silk  winders"  and 
the  latter  ''soft-silk  winders."  There  is,  however,  practically  no 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  operation  nor  in  the  amoimt  of  wo^ 
required. 

The  purpose  of  winding  in  a  weaving  mill  is  the  same  as  in  a  throw- 
ing plant,  namely,  to  transfer  the  silk  from  the  skeins  to  spools  for 
use  in  subsequent  operations.  The  nature  and  the  amount  of  the 
work  required  is  practically  the  same  in  both  cases  with  the  difference 
that  in  hard-silk  winding  the  thinner  thread  is  constantly  breaking, 
while  in  soft-silk  winding  the  finished  tliread,  being  doubled  and  spun, 
does  not  break  so  often.  The  more  frequent  tying  and  pulling  of  the 
harsher  thread  in  hard-silk  winding  makes  the  work  harder  and  less 
desirable,  besides  making  the  fingers  sore. 

The  silk  as  it  comes  to  the  mill  from  the  dyers  is  in  bimdles  5  skeins 
in  a  roll  or  hank,  16  hanks  in  a  bundle,  a  total  of  80  skeins.  The  soft- 
silk  winding  frames  have  50  spindles  on  each  frame.  The  skeins  are 
put  on  swifts  and  the  silk  is  run  from  the  skein  to  the  bobbin.  One 
bobbin  or  spool  holds  10,000  yards  of  silk.  Tram  has  10,000  yards 
on  a  skein ;  oi^anzine,  20,000  yards  on  a  skein.  One  woman  tends  1 
machine  or  50  spindles,  and  walks  around  both  sides.  There  is  a  seat 
or  bench  at  the  end  of  eacli  machine,  where  intervals  of  rest  may  be 
had.  Twenty-three  to  25  pounds  of  organzine  and  35  pounds  of  tram 
are  produc^fl  by  each  winder  in  a  day  of  10  hours. 

Soft-silk  winding  is  a  semiskilled  occupation  and  is  usually  done  by 
females  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
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WEAVING. 

*A  weaving  loom  consists  of  the  following  principal  parts:  The 
frame;  the  warp  beam  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  upon  which  the  warp 
threads  are  wound;  the  cloth  beam  in  front,  upon  which  the  woven 
fabric  is  wound;  the  heddles  or  harness;  the  reed;  the  batten  or  lay. 
The  warp  threads  are  passed  through  the  eyes  of  the  heddles  or  harness 
and  through  the  spaces  of  the  reed.  The  harness  draws  the  warp 
threads  up  and  down,  leaving  an  opening  through  which  the  shuttle 
is  shot  from  side  to  side.  The  shuttle  contains  a  quill  upon  which 
has  been  wound  the  weft  thread  or  filling.  The  reed,  a  series  of  wires, 
forces  the  wefts  or  filling  thread  tightly  against  the  thread  and  fabric 
which  has  been  woven  by  giving  a  sharp  blow  with  the  batten  or 
lay.  In  the  Jacquard  loom .  the  attachment  does  away  with  the 
heddle,  the  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  shuttle  being  made  by  a 
series  of  perforated  cards.  Through  the  operation  of  the  cards  wires 
connected  with  the  threads  are  lifted  and  form  a  passage  for  the 
shuttle.  The  variety  of  patterns  that  may  be  woven  on  a  Jacquard 
loom  is  unlimited. 

While  the  operation  of  weaving  is  largely  automatic,  the  quality 
of  the  woven  fabric  depends  greatly  on  the  skill  of  the  weaver.  A 
poor  weaver  may  supply  the  loom  with  all  necessary  material  and 
set  it  in  operation,  with  the  result  that  the  yardage  produced,  owing 
to  its  imperfections,  would  be  of  little  value.  The  skilled  weaver's 
manipulations,  watchfulness,  and  knowledge  result  in  perfect  product. 

The  mechanical  work  of  a  weaver  consists  largely  of  piecing  up 
broken  ends  of  the  warp  threads  and  drawing  them  into  their  places 
through  the  harness  and  reed,  filling  shuttles  with  new  quills,  and  plac- 
ing them  in  the  loom  as  required,  taking  off  cloth,  etc.  In  addition 
to  this,  on  the  more  intricate  looms,  those  with  Jacquard  attachment, 
there  are  several  parts  of  the  mechanism  which  may  require  frequent 
adjustment  and  necessitate  climbing. 

In  Paterson  mills  broad-silk  weavers  never  tend  more  than  2  looms 
each,  even  on  the  plainest  of  goods.  In  Pennsylvania  mills  a  large 
proportion  of  the  broad-silk  weavers  look  after  3  looms  and  some 
weavers  as  many  as  4  looms.  The  classes  of  goods  woven  in  New 
Jersey  mills  are  plain,  fancy,  and  figured  goods.  The  products  of 
Pennsylvania  mills  consist  very  largely  of  plain  silks.  The  weaving 
of  the  finer  grades  of  goods  is  slower  and  requires  more  careful  watch- 
ing than  plain  goods. 

Broad-silk  weavers  are  almost  always  paid  by  the  yard,  the  piece 
price  varying  with  the  kind  of  goods,  the  width,  and  the  number  of 
threads  of  weft  in  each  inch  of  warp. 

In  Paterson  men  broad-silk  weavers  outnumber  the  women  by  30 
or  40  per  cent,  and  no  children  are  to  be  found  in  the  occupation. 
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Since  the  power  loom  came  into  general  use  the  improvements  made 
have  not  been  in  the  direction  of  much  greater  speed  in  broad-silk 
weaving.  The  inventions  and  attachments  have  been  designed 
principally  to  obtain  a  greater  variety  of  weaves  ^d  patterns  with 
less  laborious  and  more  automatic  methods.  Since  the  early  sixties 
the  speed  of  power  looms  has  increased  about  10  per  cent.  Before 
the  power  looms  came  into  use  hand  looms  operated  by  men  were 
used  in  silk  weaving. 

CLOTH  PICKING. 

After  the  goods  have  been  woven  they  are  taken  to  the  picking 
room,  where  the  cloth  is  carefully  examined  before  leaving  the 
factory. 

First  the  cloth  pickers  examine  every  piece  of  goods  and  pick  out 
or  remove  all  rough  ends  of  threads  that  may  adhere  to  the  cloth,  so 
that  the  goods  will  be  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  imperfections. 
Stains  in  the  fabric,  such  as  grease  spots  or  dirt,  are  removed  by 
means  of  wood  alcohol.  Sometimes  the  picker  does  this  work,  but 
frequently  it  is  intrusted  to  another  employee  called  a  '* cleaner." 
Cloth  picking  is  a  skilled  occupation. 

The  goods  are  then  put  through  the  finishing  process.  Steam 
which  is  blown  through  a  solution  composed  largely  of  glue  is  passed 
over  the  fabrics,  which  are  then  pressed  on  hot  rolls  to  remove  creases 
and  to  give  a  luster  or  gloss  to  the  silk.  Finishing  is  a  skilled 
occupation. 

If  the  goods  are  broad  silk,  they  are  then  folded  and  measured 
on  a  patent  machine,  which  does  both  operations  automatically. 
After  being  wrapped  they  are  ready  for  shipment.  In  the  case 
of  ribbons  the  preparation  for  shipment  is  different.  After  the 
fiT^ifthing  process  the  ribbons  are  wound  or  ** blocked"  on  cardboard 
cylinders  or  blocks  by  means  of  a  small  power  machine  of  simple 
mechanism.  These  cylinders  have  previously  been  labeled  with  the 
manufacturer's  label  containing  his  trade-mark,  designation  of  the 
goods,  width,  quality,  etc.  After  the  blocks  or  cylinders  have  been 
wound  with  the  required  length  of  ribbon  (usually  10  yards)  they 
are  turned  over  to  the  pinners,  who  fasten  the  free  end  of  the  ribbon 
to  the  block  by  means  of  pins.  The  operatives  who  perform  the 
work  of  blocking  are  called  ** blockers,"  those  who  put  the  labels  on 
the  blocks  are  *4abelers,"  and  those  who  pin  the  ribbons  are  'Spin- 
ners." These  are  described  merely  because  they  are  performed 
chiefly  by  children.  Blocking,  labeling,  and  pinning  are  imskilled 
occupations. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  superintendents  and  managers  of  silk  mills  are  always  men. 
Those  in  charge  of  a  room  or  a  division  of  a  factory  are,  in  Paterson* 
mills,  mostly  men,  and  in  Pennsylvania  chiefly  young  women.    This 
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tnvereiiig  parts  of  any  machinery  while  it  is  in  motion  by  the  action  of  steam,  water 
or  other  mechanical  power. 

SscnoN  28.  All  accidents  that  prevent  the  injured  person  or  persons  from  return- 
ing to  work  within  two  weeks,  or  which  result  in  death,  shall  be  repented  in  writing 
to  the  department,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  tiie  expi- 
ration of  four  weeks  or  after  Uie  death  of  such  person  injured,  as  the  same  may  be; 
such  notice  shall  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  following  portion  of  section  90  of  the  same  act,  a  penalty 
of  150  is  incurred  by  a  violation  of  either  the  sections  above  set  forth: 

Any  corporation,  firm  or  person  violating  any  oi  the  provisions  of  sections  eleven, 
twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  mteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  nmeteen,  twenty-one,  twentv- 
two,  twenty-three,  twenty-four,  twenty-fdx,  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight  shall, 
for  each  offense,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars. 

The  primary  object  of  section  28  of  the  law  regulating  the  operation  of  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  is  to  ascertain,  through  experience,  what  saf^uards  are  best  calculated 
to  prevent  unnecessary  accidents. 

We  trust  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  State  will  more  thoroughly  cooperate  with 
the  department  in  this  respect,  bAit  we  are  writing  this  circular-letter  as  a  notification 
of  the  net  that  in  the  future  the  department  will  insist  upon  a  strict  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  enumerated  in  this  communication,  and  will,  in  the  event  of 
noncompliance,  feel  justified  in  enforcing  the  penalty  provided  by  law. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Lewis  T.  Bryant, 

Commissioner  of  Labor, 

Nothing  definite  could  be  secured  as  to  the  nature  of  the  508  acci- 
dents reported,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  reports 
as  sent  to  the  department.  To  improve  the  reports  the  above  circular 
was  issued. 

Section  11  of  the  factory  inspection  law  of  Pennsylvania  (act  No. 
226,  Acts  of  1905)  says  that— 

The  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  an  establishment  where  machinery 
is  used  shall  provide  belt-shifters  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  on  or  off  belts  or  pulleys.  Whenever  practi- 
cable, all  machinery  shall  be  provided  witii  loose  pulleys.  AH  vats^ 
pans,  saws,  planers,  cogs,  geanng,  belting,  shafting,  set-screws,  grind- 
stones, emery-wheels,  flv-wheels,  and  machinery  of  every  description 
shall  be  properly  guarded.  The  floor  space  of  no  working-room  in 
any  establishment  shall  be  so  crowded  with  machinery  as  thereby  to 
cause  risk  to  the  life  or  limb  of  an  employee;  nor  shall  there  be  in  any 
establishment  machinery  in  excess  of  the  sustaining  power  of  the 
floors  and  walls  thereof.  No  person  shall  remove  or  maKe  ineffective 
any  safeguard  around  or  attached  to  machineiy,  vats  or  pans  while 
the  same  are  in  use,  except  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  making 
repairs  thereto,  and  all  such  safeguards  so  removed  shall  be  properly 
replaced.  Exhaust  fans  of  sufficient  power,  or  other  sufficient  devices, 
shall  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  poisonous  fumes  and 
gases^  and  dust  from  emery-wheels,  grindstones  and  other  machinery 
creatmg  dust.  If  a  machine  or  any  part  thereof  is  in  a  dangerous 
condition,  or  is  not  properly  guarded,  me  use  thereof  may  be  prohib- 
ited by  the  chief  factory  inspector  or  by  his  deputy,  and  a  notice  to 
that  effect  shall  be  attached  thereto.  Such  notice  shall  not  be  re- 
moved until  the  machinery  is  made  safe  and  the  required  safeguards 
are  provided,  and  in  the  meantime  such  unsafe  or  dangerous  machinery 
shaD  not  be  used. 

49460*»— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  4 14 
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number  of  parts  and  more  intricate  mechanism  than  spindle  machin- 
ery. Comparatively  little  skill  is  required  of  an  operative  who 
tends  spindle  machinery,  while  the  operator  of  a  loom  must  be  a 
skilled  worker. 

The  several  kinds  of  frames  and  the  ribbon  looms  used  are  long, 
varying  in  length  from  15  to  30  feet.  Silk  factory  buildings  are  as  a 
rule,  therefore,  built  long  and  narrow,  and  the  machinery  is  generally 
arranged  so  as  to  leave  one  broad  aisle  in  the  center  of  the  workroom 
and  running  the  entire  length  of  the  factory,  the  frames  being  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  length.  One  such  aisle,  if  broad,  is  probably 
better  than  two  or  three  narrow  aisles.  In  the  great  majority  of  the 
mills  it  was  found  that  the  ends  of  the  machines  on  the  aisle  were  not 
protected  at  all,  but  it  was  thought  that  this  condition  was  a  source 
of  danger  only  in  a  minority  of  the  mills  or  those  in  which  the  aisles 
were  narrow.  As  a  general  proposition  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
machinery  in  practically  all  of  the  silk  mills  investigated  was  not  dan- 
gerous. Silk  machinery,  if  properly  guarded  and  not  crowded,  has 
few  parts  that  are  not  safe  to  the  operator. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  from  machinery  in  a  silk  mill,  and 
probably  the  most  common,  is  from  overcrowding.  This  condition 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  exist  in  the  modem  factory  buildings  nor  in  those 
which  are  owned  by  the  manufacturer.  It  is  most  common  in  old 
mills,  generally  in  miUs  occupying  rented  quarters.  Rent,  in  most 
cases  in  Paterson,  includes  power  as  well  as  space,  and  as  a  result 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  for  the  renting  manufacturer  to  fill  the 
workroom  with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  machinery. 

The  condition  of  overcrowding  results  from  allowing  insufiicient 
space  between  machines  as  well  as  from  too  narrow  aisles.  As  for 
the  aisles,  they  can  be  made  safe  by  a  proper  guarding  of  the  ends  of 
the  machines,  but  for  the  narrowness  of  space  between  machines 
there  can  be  no  corrective  or  safeguard  except  more  space.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  spinning  frames  which  have  several  rows 
of  swiftly  revolving  spindles  on  each  side.  In  bending  over  to  reach 
the  lower  rail  of  spindles,  the  operator,  if  a  female,  is  liable  to  have 
her  hair  caught  in  the  upper  rail  of  spindles  on  the  frame  in  front  of 
her,  or  to  have  her  skirts  caught  in  the  lower  rail  of  spindles  behind 
her.  The  same  danger  exists,  but  in  a  slighter  degree,  in  tne  case  of 
winding,  doubling,  quilling,  and  reeling  frames,  which  have  only  one 
row  of  spindles  and  that  not  low. 

Most  of  the  frames  in  operation  in  the  mills  investigated  were 
equipped  with  automatic  stops  for  each  spindle,  so  constructed  that 
when  a  thread  breaks  or  a  bobbin  or  quill  has  been  wound  with  the 
required  length  of  silk,  the  particular  spindle  comes  to  a  standstill. 
A  bobbin  can  be  taken  off  or  placed  on  the  spindle,  or  the  broken 
ends  can  be  tied  together  without  the  operative  running  the  danger 
of  getting  her  fingers  caught  in  the  revolving  parts  of  the  machine. 
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ihe  speed  of  the  employees  and  the  possibility  of  resting  are  also 
indicated. 

ESTABLISHMENT   NO.  1. 

At  the  winding  machines  one  girl  has  charge  of  84  threads.  She 
has  42  on  each  side,  and  she  divides  her  time,  going  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  to  tie  the  thread  and  start  the  winmng  process 
after  it  has  been  interrupted.  In  comparing  the  present  rate  of 
speed  with  that  of  the  past,  the  superintendent  saia  that  formeriy 
(1875)  a  girl  attended  from  50  to  60  ends  in  winding,  while  now  she 
attends  90  or  more,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  represent  an  increase 
in  work,  as  the  quality  of  the  silk  is  generally  better,  as  is  the  machin- 
ery, so  that  the  threads  do  not  break  so  ouen  and  therefore  reauire 
less  attention.  However,  it  is  impossible  for  a  girl  to  keep  all  of  the 
ends  tied  at  once,  and  she  is  constantly  going  from  one  to  the  other 
so  that  she  has  no  opportunity  to  rest  even  though  seats  were  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  which  they  are  not.  In  spinning,  the  number 
of  ends  is  about  the  same  for  both  periods,  but  the  speed  of  the 
machinery  for  tram  spinning  has  been  increased  from  about  5,000 
revolutions  in  1875  to  7,000  revolutions  per  minute  in  1907,  and  for 
organzine  spinning  the  speed  has  been  almost  doubled.  In  doubling, 
the  number  of  ends  has  increased  from  40  to  70  ends  per  worker, 
while  the  speed  of  the  machinery  is  about  the  same.  The  machinery 
used  in  reeling  has  changed  considerably,  and  requires  more  attention 
since  the  reels  fill  much  faster,  and  more  ends  break  in  a  given  time, 
due  to  increased  speed.  The  macliinery  of  the  present  reels  about 
6,000  yards  in  15  minutes,  while  in  1875  it  took  20  minutes  or  longer. 
It  is  very  important  that  an  attentive  and  careful  person  be  at  the 
reeling  machine^  as  this  machine  does  not  stop  when  a  thread  breaks. 
If  the  reeler  fails  to  note  a  broken  thread  and  tie  it,  the  machine 
goes  on,  and  a  reel  is  short  that  much.  About  2  per  cent  is  always 
allowed   by  buyers  for  this   possible  shortage.     After  the   reeling 

Srocess  the  silk  is  taken  from  the  reels  and  packed  to  send  to  the 
yer.  First,  however,  it  is  tied  by  a  lacing  of  twine  cord  at  both 
ends  of  the  skein,  so  as  not  to  imravel.  This  work  is  done  by  a  boy 
and  girl  of  about  14.  Before  this  process  the  two  ends  of  the  silk  are 
tied  by  the  reeler  so  that  they  can  readily  be  foimd  after  the  silk 
returns  from  the  dyer  and  is  to  be  wound  on  spools  again. 

ESTABLISHMENT   NO.    2. 

The  ordinary  winding  machine  has  two  sides  with  28  to  35  spindles 
on  each  side.  One  girl  usually  looks  after  85  spindles.  The  speed  of 
the  spindles  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  raw  silk 
that  IS  being  wound.  On  the  average,  a  modem  winding  machine 
will  wind  15  pounds  of  silk  in  a  day  of  10  hours,  while  an  old-style 
machine  with  same  number  of  spindles  has  a  capacity  of  only  12 

{>ounds  for  the  same  period.  As  recently  as  6  months  ago  winders 
ooked  after  only  72  spindles.  In  May,  1907,  the  winders  demanded 
an  increase  in  wages  from  $6  to  $7  per  week.  This  demand  was 
granted  upon  the  condition  that  the  winders  tend  85  spindles 
mstead  of  72.  The  winders  though  kept  busier  than  formerly, 
nevertheless   still   have   opportunities   of  sitting  down  during  the 
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with  their  output  and  make  a  ^ood  earning  they  make  her  a  present 
of  50  cents  or  $1.  Before  this  method  was  tried  the  manager 
employed  2  boys  to  do  the  lacing  and  paid  them  $5  apiece,  and  their 
combined  output  did  not  exceed  the  output  of  the  1  ^I.  The  reels 
make  700  revolutions  per  minute  and  reel  20,000  yards  in  an  hour  or 
a  little  less. 

ESTABLISHMENT  NO.  9. 

The  one  large  workroom  is  clean  and  light  and  the  machinery 
so  arranged  that  there  is  no  crowding.  The  windinjg  and  doubling 
machines  are  in  one  part  of  the  room  and  the  spinning  machines  in 
another,  so  that  the  sexe»  are  separated  at  their  work  except  in 
reeling  and  lacing  where  they  worfc  together.  The  machinery  is  all 
guarded  and  belts  so  hung  as  not  to  be  dangerous.  Tussah  silk  is 
much  more  difficult  to  work  with  than  other,  as  the  silk  is  of  poorer 
quality,  it  being  the  wild  silk,  and  it  breaks  much  more  frequently. 
The  number  of  ends  that  each  girl  attends  in  winding  and  aoubUng 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  silk.  In  winding  on  tram  the  ends 
vary  from  28  to  36,  and  sometimes  on  especially  good  silk  run  as 
high  as  S4.  In  doubling  2  threads  each  girl  attends  28  threads  or  ends, 
in  3-thread  doubling,  21  ends,  and  in  4- thread  doubling,  14  ends.  In 
spixmin^,  no  estimate  can  be  made,  as  it  all  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  Silk,  and  Tussah  silk  varies  so  greatly  in  quaUty.  Sometimes 
the  spindles  run  as  low  as  1,000  revolutions  per  minute  and  some- 
times they  run  10,000.  Each  boy  attends  from  100  to  200  spindles. 
The  reels  make  420  revolutions  per  minute  and  reel  1  yard  per  revo- 
lution. 

ESTABLISHMENT  NO.  10. 

In  this  establishment  are  to  be  foimd  a  number  of  reeling  mills. 
This  is  an  old-style  machine  which  combines  the  operations  of  spin- 
ning and  reeling.  It  is  still  of  great  service  and  does  just  as  good  work 
as  the  modem  machines,  although  its  speed  and  capacity  are  some- 
what lower.  Only  men  operate  the  reeling  mills,  as  the  flies  which 
must  be  lifted  in  and  out  or  these  mills  are  much  too  heavy  for  women, 
each  fly  weighing  from  21  to  35  pounds.     Each  man  tends  4  flies. 

Oni  the  power  reels,  which  do  reeling  only,  boys  are  largely  employed, 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  permitted  to  work  on  more  than  2  reels, 
sometimes  3. 

In  spinning,  both  first  and  second  time,  much  bending  is  necessary 
in  order  to  reach  the  lower  deck  of  spindles  on  either  side  of  the 
machine.  This  work  is  considered  by  the  superintendent  as  being 
much  too  hard  physically  for  females,  especially  for  girls. 

ESTABLISHlfENT  NO.  11. 

The  machinery  in  this  establishment  is  for  the  most  part  of  the 
modem  types.  The  spinning  machines  are  of  the  high-speed  endless 
belt,  friction  type,  and  a  numoer  do  first  spinning,  doubling,  and  second 
spinning  in  one  operation. 

In  this  mill,  wmders  and  doublers  tend  only  56  ends,  much  below 
the  average  for  Paterson.  The  company  prefers  to  have  56  ends 
going  steadily  all  day  long  than  to  have  70  or  more  ends  going  rather 
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one  boy  under  16,  and  six  girls  under  16  years  operate  these  machines. 
They  are  said  to  require  less  skill  than  the  old  single-process  machines. 
One  spinner  attends  196  ends,  or  2  machines.  Winders  attend  1} 
machines,  or  90  ends.     Doublers  attend  one  machine,  or  56  ends. 

ESTABLISHMENT   NO.  16. 

The  superintendent  says  that  he  has  spindles  running  now  at  a 
speed  of  12,500  revolutions  per  minute  ana  that  he  has  run  spindles 
as  high  as  30,000  revolutions  per  minute.  It  was  said  that  if  by  any 
accicfent  a  spindle  at  either  of  these  speeds  were  released  from  the 
frame,  it  would  ascend  with  the  speed  of  a  projectile  from  a  high- 
power  gun.  Beneath  the  ceiling  of  the  basement  is  a  network  of 
shafts  and  pullevs  from  which  nm  the  belts  that  drive  th^  machinery 
above.  Since  the  belts,  after  passing  through  the  floor,  attach  to  the 
machines  on  the  inside,  all  danger  to  the  employees  is  avoided. 

NUMBEB  OF   MACHINES   PER   EMPLOYEE. 

In  a  number  of  establishments  the  number  of  machines  per  em- 
ployee was  as  follows: 

Establiahment  A: 

Fint-time  spinning,  doubling,  and  second-time  spinning  in  one  operation:  3 
sides  to  1  girl;  iS  first-time  spindles  and  SO  second-time  spindles  to  1  side. 

First-time  spinning  only  (hoya  only):  5  sides  to  1  boy;  5  sides  of  108  spindles  for 
organzine  and  5  sides  oi  130  spindles  for  tram. 

Tram-reeling:  1  machine  to  1  gurl  (power). 

New  patent  oreanzine  reeler  combining  second-time  spinning  and  reeling  (very 
slowj) :  5  machines  to  1  ^1. 

Doubling:  5  sides  (140  spmdles)  to  1  girl. 
Establishment  B: 

Winding — ^72  ends,  2  sides  to  1  girl. 

Doubling — 72  ends,  2  sides  to  1  girl. 

First-time  spinnin^^ — 480  spindles.  12  sides  to  1  girl. 

Second-time  spinning — 130  spindles,  2  sides  to  1  girl. 

Reeling  (power) — 36  spindles,  three-fourths  side  to  1  girL 
Establishment  C: 

Winding — 60  ends,  2  sides  to  1  girl. 

Quilling — 60  ends,  3  sides  to  1  girl. 

Reeling  f power)— 48  spindles,  4  sides  to  1  ^1. 

Reeling  (slow) — 320  spindles,  4  sides  to  1  girl. 

First- time  spinning— 448  spindles.  4  sides  to  1  girl. 

Second-time  spinning — 270  spindles,  6  sides  to  1  girl. 
Establishment  D: 

Winding — 70  ends,  2  sides  to  1  girl. 

Reeling  ^power) — 40  spindles,  1  or  2  sides  to  1  girL 

Reeling  (slow) — 400  spindles,  8  sides  to  1  girl. 

Doubling—^  to  140  ends,  2  to  4  sides  to  1  girl. 

Quilling — 80  ends,  4  sides  to  1  girl. 

First-time  spinning— -600  spindles.  12  sides  to  1  girl. 

Second-time  spinning— 400  spindles,  8  sides  to  1  girl. 
Establishment  E: 

Winding — 60  spindles,  1  side  to  1  ^irl. 

First-time  spinning — 360  to  450  spindles,  4  or  5  sides  to  1  boy  or  girl. 

Doubling — 60  ends,  2  sides  to  1  girl. 

Twisting — 360  to  450  spindles,  4  or  5  sides  to  1  boy  or  girl. 

Reeling — 1  machine,  4  flies,  to  1  girl. 

It  is  imderstood  that  these  are  estimates  which  depend  on  the 
quality  of  silk;  with  a  poorer  quaUty  of  silk  the  number  of  ends  that 
can  be  tended  is  smaller.  One  forewoman  said,  '^It  would  be  no  use 
for  them  to  have  seats,  for  they  never  get  time  to  sit." 
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ESTABLISHMENT   NO.  3. 

The  machinery  in  this  mill  is  arranged  so  as  to  get  li^ht  and  space  for 
each  machine.  The  looms  are  so  set  that  when  standing  at  one  end  of 
the  building  one  can  look  through  the  two  rooms  to  the  other  end  of  the 
building,  which  is  almost  a  block  long,  and  see  that  every  machine  is 
in  line.  This  arrangement  allows  of  long,  wide,  and  straight  aisles. 
One  of  the  rooms  is  given  over  to  the  office,  and  to  the  winders,  quill 
winders,  and  warpers.  In  the  other  3  rooms  are  the  looms,  and  the 
cloth  pickers  are  scattered  throughout  the  factory  wherever  they  find 
the  best  light.  Belts  on  all  the  machinery  are  guarded.  The  really 
dangerous  parts  of  machinery  exposed  are  the  set  screws. 

ESTABLISHMENT  NO.  4. 

Winders  and  doublers  work  at  piece  rates,  receiving  8  cents  a 
pound  on  the  average.  Occasionally  they  work  at  time  rates  when  the 
silk  is  inferior  and  the  operator  could  not  make  the  usual  amount 
reached  by  the  piece-rate  winders.  Quillers  are  time  workers.  One 
of  the  machines  used  is  so  constructed  that  when  the  quill  is  filled  it  is 
pushed  up  and  remains  stationary.  This  is  an  old-style  machine  and 
18  not  in  general  use  in  most  of  tne  mills.  Warping  is  done  on  Swiss 
warps,  which  are  operated  by  women.  There  are  two  horizontal 
warps  operated  by  men.  Weaving  is  carried  on  by  men  and  women. 
There  are  about  one-fourth  as  many  women  as  men.  The  latter 
operate  Jacquard  as  well  as  plain  looms. 

ESTABLISHlfENT   NO.  5. 

The  occupations  of  winding,  doubling,  quilling,  warping,  weaving, 
cloth  and  warp  picking,  and  twisting-in  are  earned  on  in  this  mill  by 
women.  A  few  men  are  employed  as  twisters  and  weavers,  but  the 
poUcy  of  the  firm  is  to  get  rid  of  the  men,  as  through  theii;  unions  they 
are  trouble  makers.  Horizontal  warping  machines  are  used  and,  in 
weaving,  Jacquard  looms  as  well  as  the  plain  looms.  These  are  all 
operated  by  women.  The  superintendent  spoke  of  the  entrance  of 
men  into  tne  occupation  of  warping,  which  when  hand  looms  were 
used  was  carried  on  entirely  by  women.  The  horizontal  mills  are 
heavier  and  harder  to  operate.  The  working  of  the  treadle  is  harder 
on  the  woman  than  on  the  man. 

ESTABLISHMENT   NO.  6. 

The  productive  machinery  consists  of  sin;^lo  and  double-deck  looms; 
warping,  quilling,  and  reeling  machines;  Jacquard  looms;  machines  for 
making  duplicate  Jacquard  patterns;  machme^  for  heating,  moisten- 
ing, and  ironing  ribbons.  This  establishmejit  is  so  crowded  with 
machinery  that  it  is  difficult  to  walk  through  the  rooms  without 
colliding  with  the  closely  packed  machines. 

The  machinery  in  at  least  two  of  the  rooms  in  which  broad-silk 
weaving  is  done  by  men  and  women  is  overcrowded.  In  passing 
through  these  rooms  agents  were  cautioned  to  be  careful.  And  care 
was  needed,  for  the  spac^  in  the  aisles  between  the  looms  is  so  narrow 
that  one  is  liable  to  oe  struck  by  the  projecting  rods  which  move  up 
and  down. 
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The  quills  differ  in  size  according  to  the  kind  of  ribbon,  and  so  the 
number  of  quills  per  quill-winding  machine  varies  with  their  size. 
But  a  machine  can  run  80  quills,  40  on  a  side,  and  one  girl  attends 
one  side  of  a  machine. 

There  are  40  soft  silk  winding  spindles  per  girl,  80  on  both  sides  of  a 
machine. 

ESTABLISHMENT  NO.  4. 

The  machinery  here  is  guarded  and  belts  so  set  as  not  to  interfere 
or  be  dangerous.  Though  it  was  a  cloudy  day  when  the  agent  called 
artificial  hght  was  unnecessary  in  the  weaving  room.  Two  kinds  of 
looms  are  used,  one  a  new  American  speed  loom,  and  the  other  the 
old  German  loom.  Both  looms  weave  from  18  to  26  ribbons,  and  the 
rates,  which  are  based  on  cuts  of  10  yards,  are  so  graded  that  the 
wages  are  proportionately  the  same  for  the  weavers  on  all  looms. 
The  German  looms  are  used  more  in  making  the  odd  widths  and 
lengths,  while  the  American  looms  carrv  a  warp  of  550  vards.  This 
factory  manufactures  taffeta  ribbon  of  2  grad!es,  16  widths,  and  140 
shades. 

The  hand  warping  is  done  in  the  homes.  There  are  about  6  regular 
hand  warpers,  and  when  work  is  heavy  there  are  more.  The  women 
do  not  work  regularly. 

ESTABLISHMENT  NO.  5. 

The  looms  used  here  are  double-decker  looms.  Two  looms  are 
tended  by  a  man  and  a  helper;  except  in  one  instance  the  helper  was 
a  bov.  The  superintendent  explained  that  the  care  of  2  looms  is  too 
much  for  1  worker,  but  he  can  tend  more  than  1,  so  they  give  him  a 
learner  as  helper.  The  number  of  picks  and  of  shuttles  on  each  loom 
depends  on  tne  width  of  the  ribbon.  Direct  warping  is  used  here 
because  it  is  more  satisfactory  for  narrow  ribbons,  fii  winding,  the 
operators  tend  about  50  ends.  A  few  weavers  work  at  piece  rates, 
but  the  rest  of  the  employees  in  all  occupations  are  time  workers. 

ESTABLISHMENT  NO.  6. 

In  winding,  the  double-decked  machine  is  used.  Each  operator 
tends  64  ends  and  is  paid  by  piecework.  The  rates  vary  from  5  cents 
to  12  cents  per  poimd,  according  to  the  number  of  threads  in  the  silk. 
The  average  rate  amounts  to  10  cents  per  pound,  as  each  worker  is 
given  equal  opportunity  when  the  various  kinds  of  material  are 
apportioned.  The  quillers  attend  different  numbers  of  quills  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  auill  which  is  to  be  used  for  certain  widths  of 
ribbon.  In  warping  tnere  are  3  distinct  occupations.  Edee  and 
direct  warping  require  less  skill  usually,  and  the  latter  is  used  ^r  nar- 
row ribbons.  Horizontal  warping  is  done  here  by  both  men  and 
women.  In  weaving,  all  the  operators  are  women  except  13,  who  are 
men  and  who  operate  the  German  looms.  These  looms  require  con- 
siderable reaching  and  climbing,  and  hence  are  not  practicable  for 
women.  The  women  operate  double-decked  looms,  and  as  they 
become  efficient  are  given  ribbons  of  finer  quality  and  greater  width. 
The  ribbon  is  removed  from  the  loom  by  the  cutters-off,  who  reel  the 
ribbon  on  a  swift  or  wheel,  and  at  every  fifth  revolution  (there  are  2 
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yards  to  a  revolution)  make  a  small  cut  with  blunt  scissors.  The 
ribbon  is  then  sent  to  the  finishihg  room,  after  the  pickers  have 
removed  all  imperfections,  where  a  nimiber  of  lengths  are  sewed 
together  for  the  finishing  machine,  which  gives  the  silk  a  luster  and  a 
sUght  stiffness.  The  blocker  then  reels  the  ribbon  on  blocks,  and  as 
the  cuts  appear  snips  off  each  10  yards.  The  pinners  fasten  the  end 
of  each  block,  and  the  labelers  then  paste  the  proper  labels  on  each 
end,  so  that  the  material  is  ready  for  packing  and  shipping. 

ESTABLISHMENT  NO.   7. 

A  special  machine  is  used  in  this  factory  for  finishing  organzine  or 
warp  silk  before  being  woven,  which  eliminates  the  necessity  of  finish- 
ing the  woven  ribbon.  At  one  end  of  the  machine  is  a  pan  of  liquid 
suDstancCi  and  in  it  is  a  long,  narrow  brush,  which  wets  the  silk  thread 
with  the  substance  as  it  passes  over  it.  The  threads,  after  being 
drawn  across  the  brush,  are  carried  through  little  brackets,  thence 
across  a  long  slab  of  heated  steel,  then  through  other  brackets,  and 
wound  onto  spools.  This  process  gives  a  gloss  to  the  warp,  and  there- 
fore the  right  side  of  the  ribbon.  The  machine  is  not  a  new  inven- 
tion. It  has  been  in  use  in  Europe  for  15  or  20  years,  and  was  only 
slightly  modified  when  introduced  into  America  recently. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  DATA  IN  REGARD  TO  FAMILT  CONDITIONS. 

In  order  to  study  the  family  conditions  of  those  families  having 
women  or  children  employed  in  the  silk  mills,  the  names  of  a  certain 
number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various  ages  were 
selected  from  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  of  each 
of  the  establishments  investigated,  and  visits  were  made  to  the 
homes.  There  were  secured  schedules  with  detailed  information  in 
regard  to  the  workers  and  their  families.  In  securing  this  informa- 
tion in  the  homes  a  sufficient  number  of  such  schedules  were  obtained 
to  represent  the  home  conditions  and  the  earnings  of  from  16  to  26 
per  cent  of  the  women  and  child  workers  in  the  establishments  inves- 
tigated. As  a  rule  the  single  women  and  children  of  these  families 
who  worked  were  employed  in  the  silk  mills.  To  a  less  extent  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  families  were  employed  as  silk  workers,  a 
considerable  per  cent  of  these  being  employed  in  other  industries. 
In  the  following  table  are  shown,  according  to  nativity  and  race  of 
head  of  family,  the  number  of  families  from  which  schedules  with 
family  information  were  secured,  the  total  and  average  membership 
of  such  families,  and  the  total  and  average  number  of  wage-earners 
in  such  families. 

TOTAL  FAMILIES,  TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  FAMILIES,  AND  TOTAL 
AND  AVERAGE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  FAMILIES,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 


Total 
number 

of 
families. 

Membera  of  faml- 
Ues. 

Wase-eamenln 
families. 

NatiTity  and  race  of  head  of  famOy. 

Total. 

Average 

per 
family. 

Total. 

Average 

per 
family. 

NEW  JEBSKT. 

Native  bom  of  native  parents 

65 

341 

6.2 

180 

9.0 

Native  born,  foreign  parents: 

Dutch 

10 
14 
18 
35 
0 

50 
60 
03 
183 
54 

5.0 
4.0 
5.2 
5.2 
6.0 

30 
37 
46 
104 
20 

8.0 

English 

2.6 

German 

2.6 

Irish 

8.0 

Other  races 

8.2 

Total 

86 

458 

5.3 

246 

2.0 

Foreign  bom: 

Dbtdi 

87 

70 
132 
111 

51 
142 

83 

556 
383 
665 
505 
213 
823 
508 

6.4 
6.5 
5.0 
5.4 
4.2 
5.8 
6.1 

300 
204 
360 
344 
126 
401 
270 

8.4 

English 

2.0 

German 

2.9 

Irteh 

S.1 

Italian,  North 

2.6 

Tt^llfmi  Pouth X 

2.8 

Other  raees 

8.3 

Total 

678 

8,743 

5.5 

2,014 

3.0 

Grand  total 

827 

4,542 

5.6 

2,440 

8.0 
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TOTAL  FAMILIES,  TOTAL  AND  AVSRAOB  MBMBSRSHIP  OF  FAMILIES.  AND  TOTAL 
AND  AVERAGE  WAOB-EARNERS  IN  FAMILIES,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE -Concluded. 
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Native  bom,  foreign  parents: 
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German 
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Odier 
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Engl 


nglish. 


Irish 

Lithnaniaa. 

Polish 

Slovak. 

Welsh 


Vatel 
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Dutch 

English 
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Irish. .., 

Welsh 

Othsr  races.. 


Total. 
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Dutch 

English 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  North. 
Italian,  South. 
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Polish 

Slovak 

Welsh 

Other  races... 
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Grand  total. 


oa 


• 
41 
77 
11 

S 


110 


46 


150 
41 

215 
91 
83 

101 


849 


1,083 


158 


10 
20 
59 
112 
11 
14 
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87 
116 
254 
281 

51 
142 

41 
215 

91 

83 
184 


1,525 


1,909 


582 


SI 

281 

579 

74 

32 


1,017 


275 
819 

1,124 
290 

1,539 
667 
534 
754 


5,992 


7,591 


59 

120 

374 

762 

74 

86 


1,475 


556 
658 

1,484 

1,719 
213 
823 
290 

1,539 
667 
534 

1,262 


9,735 


12,133 


6.3 


8.5 
6.9 
7.6 
6.7 
&4 


7.3 


6.0 
6.7 
7.5 
7.1 
7.2 
7.2 
6.4 
7.5 


7.1 


7.0 


5.8 


5.9 
&0 
6.3 
6.8 
6.7 
6.1 


6.5 


6.4 
5.7 
5.8 
6.6 
4.2 
5.8 
7.1 
7.2 
7.2 
6.4 
6.9 


6.4 


6.4 


295 


21 

140 

278 

35 

15 


153 
885 

561 
119 
661 
282 
286 


2,740 


2,538 


484 


30 
58 

186 

382 

35 

44 


735 


300 
357 
754 
905 
126 
401 
119 
661 
282 
286 
572 


4,763 


5,982 


S.2 


a.5 

S.4 
&6 
3.2 
HO 


a.5 


3.3 

a.2 

3.7 
2.0 
3.1 
8.1 
3.4 
8L0 


8.2 


1.1 


a.1 


3.0 
2.9 
3.2 
3.4 
3.2 
3.1 


3.3 


3.4 
3.1 
3.0 
3.5 
2.5 
2.8 
2.9 
3.1 
3.1 
3.4 
S.1 


8.1 


3.1 


The  silk  mill  families  for  which  detailed  schedule  information  was 
secured  numbered  827  in  New  Jersey  and  1,082  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  827  New  Jersey  families  included  4,542  persons,  or  an  average  of 
5.6  persons  per  family,  of  whom  2,449,  6r  3  per  family,  were  wage- 
earners,  most  of  them  being  workers  in  silk  mills.  The  1,082  Penn- 
sylvania families  included  7,591  persons,  or  7  per  family,  of  whom 
3,533,  or  3.3  per  family,  were  wage-earners.     It  will  be  seen  that  in 
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in  the  silk  milla  m  somewhat  excessive  ae  compared  with  the  whole 
number  in  the  mills.  I'he  familiea,  of  course,  were  selected  in  this 
waj  because  it  was  desired  to  study  the  living  conditions  of  the  women 
and  ohiklrea  who  were  silk  workers,  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  ramilta  as  here  shown  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  would  be  the 
result  of  a  census  of  all  families  having  members  employed  in  the  silk 

It  will  be  apparent  frum  a  study  of  the  composition  and  occupa- 
tions of  these  families  that  there  is  no  type  of  family  that  can  be 
considered  as  a  distinctively  silk-mill  family  in  the  sense  that  families 
of  cotton-mill  workers  in  New  England  and  in  the  South  are  styled 
"cotton-mill  families."  While  the  silk  mill  gives  employment  to 
adult  males  as  well  as  to  women  and  children,  practically  all  of  the 
communities  included  in  this  investigation  furnished  to  a  la[:ge  extent 
employment  for  both  boys  and  adult  males  in  other  important  indus- 
tries. An  examination  of  the  specific  occupations  of  the  male  heads, 
or  fathers,  of  the  families,  for  which  detailed  data  were  secured  for 
this  study,  will  bring  out  the  extent  of  employment  in  other  occupa- 
tions and  industries.  The  following  table  gives  the  occupations  of 
iha  fathers  of  these  families,  including  580  New  Jersey  fathers  and 
877  Pennsylvama  fathers,  showing  the  specific  occupation  followed 
and  the  race. 
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Of  the  580  fathers  for  whom  reports  were  secured  in  New  Jersey, 
177,  or  30.5  per  cent,  were  at  work  in  the  silk  mills;  144,  or  24.8 
per  cent,  were  in  other  skilled  occupations;  197,  or  34  per  cent, 
were  in  unskilled  occupations;  and  62,  or  10.7  per  cent,  were  in  busi- 
ness employments.  Of  the  877  fathers  in  the  Pennsylvania  families, 
300,  or  approximately  one-third,  were  employed  in  skilled  occupa- 
tions in  coal  mining,  283  of  these  being  coal  miners;  272,  or  31  per 
cent,  were  employed  in  unskilled  occupations  in  coal  mining;  272  in 
other  industries,  93  being  in  skilled  occupations  and  the  remainder 
in  unskilled  occupations ;  and  33  in  business  pursuits. 


Since,  as  has  been  shown,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  heads  of 
families  in  Paterson  and  almost  four-fifths  of  those  in  Pennsylvania 
included  in  this  study  were  of  foreign  birth,  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider the  number  of  years  of  residence  in  the  United  States  of  foreign- 
born  fathers.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  years  such 
fathers  have  resided  here  by  5  and  10  year  periods  to  30  years  and 
over. 


■  Not  iDoliidliic  3  (Blban,  ;gBra  In  the  United  StoM  Dot  reportad. 

The  table  shows  that  524,  or  77.9  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom 
fathers  reported  from  New  Jersey  had  hved  in  the  United  States 
less  than  30  years,  and  149,  or  22.1  per  cent,  30  years  and  over. 
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example:  In  the  New  Jersey  families  used  to  illustrate  the  first 
table  it  is  obvious  that  there  were  the  same  number  of  fathers  (46) 
and  of  mothers  (64)  as  there  were  families  reported  in  the  first  table 
as  having  fathers  (46)  or  mothers  (64)  living  at  home.  In  the  29 
families  having  male  children  16  years  old  or  older  there  were  39 
such  children,  ot  an  average  of  1^  per  family.  In  the  41  families 
having  female  children  in  the  same  age  group  there  were  64  such 
children,  or  an  average  of  1.6  per  family.  In  a  similar  way  the  num- 
ber of  children  and  the  average  number  per  family  are  shown  through- 
out the  second  table  for  the  other  specified  groups  of  children  and 
dependents.  There  were  341  members  in  the  65  families  reported — 
an  average  of  5.2  members  per  family. 

The  condition  of  family  members  as  to  employment  is  presented  in  the 
third  table.  The  number  of  families  in  which  there  were  children 
in  the  specified  age  groups  at  work  is  shown,  with  the  per  cent  which 
these  families  are  of  the  total  number  of  families  having  children  in 
the  same  age  groups.  Likewise  are  shown  the  number  of  fathers,  of 
mothers,  and  of  children  in  the  specified  age  groups  who  were  at 
work  and  were  contributing  to  the  family  support  during  the  year 
covered  by  the  investigation,  and  the  per  cent  that  these  are  of  the 
corresponding  family  members  reported  in  the  table  relating  to 
family  composition.  For  example:  In  the  New  Jersey  families  with 
heads  who  were  native  born  of  native  parents  there  were,  as  contribu- 
tes to  the  family  support,  43  fathers,  or  93.5  per  cent  of  the  number 
who  lived  at  home.  There  were  12  mothers,  or  18.8  per  cent  of  the 
mothers  living  at  home,  who  worked  for  wages  and  thus  contributed 
to  the  family  support.  Out  of  the  29  families  shown  in  the  second 
table  as  having  male  children  16  years  old  or  older  among  their  mem- 
bers, 26  families,  or  89.7  per  cent,  are  here  showTi  to  have  had  chil- 
dren of  this  sex  and  age  group  at  work.  In  tiicse  26  families  there 
were  35  male  children  16  years  old  or  older  at  work,  making  89.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  39  children  of  this  sex  and  age  group  as 
shown  in  the  family  composition  table.  The  three  tables  showing 
the  composition  of  the  families  and  the  condition  of  family  members 
aa  to  employment  follow. 


WOI£U<  AND  CHIU>  WAQB-RAANEBS — BILK. 
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OTFAldLIXSWITH  CHILDBSN  IN  BPBaFIED  AOEGKOUP8AND  WITH  DEPENDENTS, 
AND  RACE. 


ChSldnn  16  ymn  of  tfB  and  over. 

Children  14  and  16 
yearBofafB. 

ChUdren  under  14 
years  of  ige. 

Pependmti. 

Ifalii. 

T§maim, 

Number 

of  femllles 

having. 

Percent 
OfaU 

Number 
offamUlee 

Percent 
OfaU 

Number 

offBnOlea 

having. 

Parent 
of  aU 

Number 

oftenlllH 

baring. 

Pwocot 
ofaU 

Number 

offunlUflB 

bavlng. 

Pwoent 
OfaU 

fcfnJH— 

having. 

fcmnfpff 

20 

44.6 

41 

63.1 

36 

56.4 

41 

63.1 

3 

8.1 

8 
8 
8 

10 
3 

aao 

17.1 
10.7 
64.8 
22.2 

8 
10 

8 
83 

8 

80.0 
71.4 
44.4 

66.7 
88.0 

6 

6 

11 

21 

4 

60.0 
35.7 
61.1 
60.0 
44.4 

7 
8 

14 

10 

6 

70.0 
67.1 

n.8 

64.3 
66.7 

1 
1 
1 
3 

10.0 
7.1 
6.6 

6.7 

86 

40.7 

67 

66.8 

47 

54.7 

64 

63.8 

6 

6.8 

48 
20 
66 

63 
13 
44 

41 

66.2 
41.4 
41.7 
66.8 

26.6 
81.0 
40.4 

71 
64 

86 
02 
10 
63 
60 

81.6 
77.1 
66.2 
83.0 
37.3 
44.4 
72.3 

47 
30 
60 
46 
8 
82 
45 

64.0 
42.0 
46.6 
41.4 
15.7 
87.7 
54.2 

54 

40 
77 
66 

81 

111 

67 

03.1 
67.1 
58.3 
5a5 
60.8 
78.3 
68.7 

1 
8 
7 
1 
6 
13 
1 

1.1 
4.8 

6.8 

.0 
0.8 
0.3 
1.3 

203 

43.3 

446 

66.8 

318 

47.0 

426 

63.0 

31 

4.6 

867 

43.2 

643 

66.7 

401 

48.6 

531 

63.0 

38 

4.6 

40 

43.0 

56 

50.1 

73 

78.6 

66 

71.0 

4 

4.8 

1 

20 

42 

4 

8 

16.7 
48.8 
64.6 
36.4 
60.0 

3 
24 

47 
6 

1 

50.0 
58.5 
61.0 
45.5 
20.0 

6 

37 

68 

0 

5 

100.0 
00.2 
88.3 
81.8 

100.0 

6 
84 

60 
0 
8 

100.0 
83.0 
80.6 
81.8 
60.0 

3 

1 
1 

4.0 
1.3 
0.1 

70 

60.0 

80 

57.1 

125 

80.3 

121 

86.4 

4 

3.0 

24 
63 
76 
10 
66 
83 
46 
31 

62.2 
43.4 
60.0 
24.4 
30.2 
36.3 
64.2 
30.7 

20 
70 
101 
12 
83 
45 
56 
28 

63.0 
64.8 
67.3 
29.3 
38.6 
40.6 
67.6 
27.7 

36 
01 

124 
32 

162 
68 
65 
81 

78.8 
74.6 
83.7 
78.0 
75.3 
74.7 
78.3 
80.2 

34 

101 
131 
37 
301 
88 
64 
06 

73.0 
83.8 
87.3 
00.3 
03.5 
06.7 
77.1 
04.1 

3 
3 
8 
1 
8 

4.3 
1.6 
6.3 
3.4 
1.4 

1 
3 

L3 
3.0 

336 

30.6 

433 

51.0 

650 

77.6 

761 

88.6 

10 

3.3 

446 

41.2 

568 

62.5 

867 

70.2 

038 

86.7 

27 

3.6 

60 

43.7 

06 

60.8 

100 

60.0 

107 

•7.7 

6 

8.8 

3 

0 

23 

61 

4 
6 

30.0 
45.0 
30.0 
54.6 

36.4 
36.7 

8 

13 

32 

70 

5 

0 

80.0 
66.0 
54.2 
62.6 
45.5 
64.3 

6 

11 

48 

80 

0 

0 

60.0 
55.0 
81.4 
70.5 
81.8 
64.3 

7 
14 
48 
88 

0 
0 

70.0 
70.0 
81.4 
78.6 
81.8 
64.3 

1 
1 
8 

8 
1 

10.0 
6.0 
6.1 
3.7 
0.1 

106 

46i6 

137 

6a6 

172 

78ul 

176 

n.4 

0 

4.0 
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NXmBEK  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PATHBRB  AND  M0TKEE8  UVINO  WITH  PAIOLIES  AND 

BY  NATivrry  and 


1 

Number 
of 

Fathera  living 
with  fkmlly. 

ICothen  UvlDC 
wtth  ffeunlly. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  fkmlly. 

Number. 

Percent 

ofaU 
fiunlltat. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
ofaU 

Hiw  JXBSBT  AND  nNMSTLVANiA— conduded. 

Foreign  bora: 

Dutch 

87 
116 
254 
261 

51 
142 

41 
»5 

01 

88 
184 

78 

81 
200 
185 

44 
121 

38 
104 

76 

70 
158 

88.9 
60.8 
78.7 
7a  0 
86.3 
85.2 
02.7 
00.2 
83.5 
84.3 
85.0 

88 
113 
242 
238 

50 
135 

41 
213 

00 

81 
178 

08.0 
07.4 
05.3 
01.2 
06.0 
05.1 
•     100.0 
00.1 
06.0 
09.8 
06.7 

Kngii"h . . ,  -  T 

German - 

Irish 

Italian.  North 

Italian.  Bouth 

Tilthuanian 

PoHsh 

Blov^k XT 

Other  races 

Total 

1,525 

1,240 

81.3 

1,467 

06.2 

Onifid  total . r  T , . . 

1,000 

1,520 

80.1 

1,837 

06.2 

NUMBER  OF  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS  LIVINO  WITH  FAMILIES,  NUMBER  OF  FAMILISft 
BER  AND  AVERAGE  PER  FAMILY  OF   SUCH  CHILDREN  AND  DEPENDENTS 


Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies. 

Parents. 

Children  16  years 

1  of  age  and  over. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
fismily. 

Fath- 
ers 
living 
with 
family. 

Mothers 
living 
with 

fomily. 

Males. 

Females. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
hav- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
age 

fam- 
ily. 

Num- 
ber of 
f^mi- 
Uee 
hay- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
age 

Sm- 
Uy. 

NEW  JERSET. 

Native  bom,  native  parents. . . 

65 

46 

64 

29 

39 

L3 

41 

64 

L6 

Native  bora,  foreign  parentb: 
Dutch 

10 
14 
18 
35 
9 

9 

8 

14 

22 

7 

10 
13 
18 
32 
0 

3 
8 
3 
10 
2 

3 

11 

4 

26 

4 

1.0 
1.4 
1.3 
1.4 
2.0 

8 
10 

8 
23 

8 

12 
16 
11 
36 
14 

L5 
L6 
L4 
1.6 
L8 

Eni;llsh 

German 

Irish 

Other  races 

Total 

86 

60 

82 

35 

48 

1.4 

57 

89 

1.6 

Foreign  bom: 

Dutch 

70 
1.T2 
111 

51 
142 

83 

73 
1         50 
i         06 

64 

44 
121 

67 

86 

68 
127 
100 

50 
135 

78 

48 
20 
55 
63 
13 
44 
41 

72 
43 

76 
97 
17 
59 
63 

1.5 
1.5 
1.4 
1.5 
1.3 
1.3 
1.5 

71 
54 

86 
92 
19 
63 
60 

115 
97 
137 
160 
27 
80 
98 

1.6 
1.8 
L6 
1.7 
L4 
L3 
1.6 

English 

Oprmt^n . 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Other  races 

Total 

676 

515 

644 

293 

427 

L5 

445 

714 

1.6 

Grand  total 

827 

621 

700 

357 

514 

1.4 

543 

867 

L6 
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OF  FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  AND  WITH  DEPENDENTS, 
RACE— CoDoladed. 


Childnn  16  j%ub  of  agB  and  orer. 

Cb1Mmnl4andl5 
years  of  age. 

Children  under  14 
years  of  age. 

Dependents. 

lUlM. 

Females. 

Number 

of  families 

having. 

Percent 

ofaU 
famiUes. 

Number 

of  families 

having. 

Percent 

of  all 
families. 

Number 

of  families 

having. 

Percent 

ofaU 
families. 

Nomber 

offtoiiUes 

havtng. 

percent 

of  all 
families. 

Nnrnber 

of  families 

haviiig. 

Percent 

of  all 
families. 

48 
53 
108 
138 
13 
44 
10 
65 
33 
45 
72 

55.2 
45.7 
42.5 
52.9 
25.5 
31.0 
24.4 
30.2 
36.3 
54.2 
39.1 

n 

83 
165 
193 
19 
63 
12 
83 
45 
56 
88 

81.6 
71.6 
65.0 
73.9 
37.3 
44.4 
20.3 
38.6 
49.5 
67.5 
47.8 

47 
66 

151 

170 

8 

82 

32 

162 
68 
65 

126 

54.0 
56.9 
50.4 
65.1 
15.7 
57.7 
78.0 
75.3 
74.7 
78.3 
68.5 

54 

74 
178 
187 

31 
111 

37 
201 

88 

64 
152 

62.1 
63.8 
70.1 
71.6 
60.8 
78.2 
90.2 
93.5 
96.7 
77.1 
82.6 

1 
5 
9 
9 
5 
13 
1 
3 

1.1 
4.3 
3.5 
3.4 
0.8 
9.3 
2.4 
L4 

1 

3 

1.3 
1.6 

620 

41.2 

878 

57.6 

977 

64.1 

1,177 

77.2 

50 

3.3 

803 

42.1 

1,111 

58.2 

1,258 

65.9 

1,450 

76.4 

66 

3.4 

WITH  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  AND  WITH  DEPENDENTS,  AND  NUM- 
AND  OF  TOTAL  FAMILY  MEMBERS.  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 


Children  14  and  15  years  of 
age. 

Children  under  14  years  of 
age. 

• 

Dependents. 

Total 
ftoiily 
mem- 
bers. 

Number 

of 
fsmlHes 
having. 

Number 

of  such 

children. 

Aver- 

family. 

Number 

of 
families, 
having. 

Number 

of  such 

children. 

Aver- 
famlly. 

Num- 
ber of 
ftoii- 
Ues 
having. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
per- 
sons. 

Aver- 
age per 
family. 

Average 
members 

per 
fkmily. 

36 

40 

1.1 

41 

86 

2.1 

2 

2 

1.0 

341 

5.3 

6 

5 

11 

21 

4 

6 

5 

11 

24 

5 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.1 
1.3 

7 

8 

14 

19 

6 

18 
15 
34 
41 
15 

2.6 
1.9 
2.4 
2.2 
2.5 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

50 
00 
93 
183 
54 

5.0 
4.0 
5.2 
5w2 
6.0 

47 

51 

1.1 

54 

123 

2.3 

5 

5 

1.0 

458 

5.3 

47 
30 
60 
46 

8 
82 
46 

59 
31 
64 
50 
11 
93 
51 

1.3 
1.0 
1.1 
1.1 
1.4 
1.1 
1.1 

54 
40 
77 
56 
31 
111 
57 

150 
91 
158 
123 
58 
321 
160 

2.8 
2.3 
2.1 
2.2 
1.9 
2.9 
2.6 

1 
3 
7 
1 
5 
13 
1 

1 
3 
7 
1 
6 
14 
1 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 

566 
383 
665 
505 
213 
823 
506 

6.4 
5.5 
5.0 
5.4 
4.3 
5.8 
6.1 

818 

359 

1.1 

426 

1,051 

2.5 

31 

33 

1.1 

3.743 

5.5 

401 

450 

1.1 

521 

1,260 

2.4 

38 

40 

1.1 

4,542 

5.5 
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NUMBER  OF  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS  LIVING  WITH  FAMILIB8,  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES 
BER  AND  AVERAGE   PER  FAMILY  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  AND  DEPENDENTS 


Num- 
ber of 

Uea. 

Parents. 

Chiidnn  li  9«aM  af  aii  and  ovw. 

Nathrltj  and  raist  of  hmd  tf 

Fath- 
ers 
Uving 
with 
fomily. 

Mothers 

living 

with 

family. 

Males. 

Ffmaloi 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
hav- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
age 

iiy. 

Num- 
ber of 
iaml- 
Ues 
hav- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chU- 
dren. 

Avep- 
nun- 

iiy. 

FXHNPTLTAinA. 

Ntttlye  bom,  natiye  pareiits. . . 

OS 

7J 

87 

40 

62 

1.6 

ftft 

74 

L8 

NtfttTS  bom,  foreign  parents: 
Ensltoh 

A 
41 
77 
11 

6 

33 
M 
10 

4 

t 
41 

74 

11 

ft 

1 

20 

42 

4 

3 

1 
27 
54 

6 

4 

LO 
L4 
L3 
1.3 
L3 

3 
24 

47 
5 

1 

8 

80 

78 

7 

8 

LO 
L6 
L6 
L4 
3.0 

OermaB 

Irtah 

Welsh 

Other  rBoes 

Total 

140 

111 

187 

70 

01 

1.3 

80 

12ft 

L6 

Foreign  bora: 

KngUBh 

4« 
122 
150 

41 
21A 

U 

83 
101 

81 
104 
121 

38 
lt4 

n 

70 
01 

4ft 

;i6 

138 
41 

213 
90 
81 

100 

24 
53 
75 
10 
65 
83 
45 
31 

32 
67 
108 
14 
84 
43 
60 
34 

L3 
1.3 
1.4 
1.4 
L8 

La 

L3 
LI 

29 
79 
101 
12 
88 
45 
56 
26 

40 
119 
173 
15 
M 
58 
78 
36 

L4 
L8 
L7 
L3 
L2 
L2 
L4 
L4 

Qerman 

Irtoh 

LlthnantAn 

Polish 

Slovak 

Welsh 

Other  races 

Total 

849 

725 

823 

336 

442 

L8 

433 

610 

1.4 

Grand  total 

1,062 

906 

1,047 

446 

505 

1.3 

568 

814 

L4 

WKW  iSBSKT  AND  PKNNSTIr 
▼ANIA. 

NallTe  born,  native  parents. . . 

in 

118 

151 

00 

101 

L5 

90 

188 

L4 

Native  bom,  foreign  parents: 
Dutch 

10 
20 
50 
112 
11 
14 

0 

14 
47 
80 
10 
11 

10 
19 
59 
106 
11 
14 

3 
0 
23 
61 
4 
6 

3 

12 

31 

80 

5 

8 

1.0 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.6 

8 

13 

32 

70 

5 

9 

12 
19 
50 
109 
7 
17 

Lfi 
LS 
L6 
L6 
L4 
L9 

ICnpIifl^ ,    , 

n^rmiui      

Irish 

Welsh 

Other  races 

Total 

228 

171 

219 

105 

139 

L3 

137 

214 

L6 

Foreign  bom- 
Dutch 

87 
116 
254 
261 

51 
142 

41 
215 

01 

83 
184 

73 
81 

200 

185 
44 

121 
38 

104 
76 
70 

158 

86 
113 
242 
238 

50 
135 

41 
213 

90 

81 
178 

48 
53 
108 
138 
13 
44 
10 
65 
33 
45 
72 

72 
75 
143 
205 
17 
50 
14 
84 
43 
fiO 
97 

L5 
L4 
L3 
1.5 
1.3 
1.3 
1.4 
1.3 
1.3 
L3 
L3 

71 
83 
165 
193 
19 
63 
12 
83 
45 
56 
88 

lift 

137 

266 

333 

27 

80 

1ft 

99 

53 

78 

136 

L6 
L7 
L6 
L7 
L4 
L3 
L3 
L2 
L2 
L4 
1.6 

English 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Slovak 

Welsh 

Other  raoes 

Total 

1.525 

1,240 

1,467 

629 

869 

1.4 

878 

1.329 

L5 

Grand  total 

l,0OB 

1,529 

1,837 

803 

1,109 

L4 

1,U1 

1,661 

1 

L5 
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WITH  CHILDREN  IN  8PBCIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  AND  WITH  DEPENDENTS,  AND  NIHi- 
AND  OF  TOTAL  FAMILY  MEMBERS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE-Conduded. 


MB. 

ChUdren  under  14  ymn  of 
•SB- 

Dependent!. 

Total 

Average 

Number 

of 
fiamiUes 
bavins 

Number 

Aver- 

Number 

of 
famUies 
havlog. 

Number 

Aver- 

Num- 
ber of 

Num- 
ber of 

Aver- 

family 
mem- 
ben. 

memben 

per 
fiunllf. 

of  such 
children. 

^liy^ 

of  such 
children. 

Z,\^\ 

fami- 
lies 
having. 

such 
per- 
sons. 

lamily. 

73 

80 

LI 

66 

203 

3.1 

4 

4 

LO 

582 

6.8 

6 
37 

9 
43 

L5 
LI 

6 
34 

26 
97 

4.3 
2.9 

51 
381 

8.5 

2 

2 

LO 

8.9 

68 

80 

L2 

09 

239 

3.5 

1 

1 

LO 

579 

7.6 

9 

9 

LO 

9 

30 

3.3 

1 

2 

2.0 

74 

8.7 

5 

5 

LO 

3 

11 

3.7 

32 

6.4 

125 

145 

L3 

121 

403 

3.3 

4 

5 

L3 
LO 

1,017 

7.8 

36 

43 

L2 

■^       1  '    '- 
34 

82 

3.4 

2 

2 

275 

6.0 

91 

96 

LI 

101 

314 

3.1 

2 

2 

LO 

819 

6.7 

124 

149 

L2 

131 

436 

3.3 

8 

9 

LI 

1,124 

7.6 

32 

40 

L3 

37 

140 

3.8 

1 

2 

2.0 

290 

7.1 

163 

191 

L2 

301 

755 

3.8 

3 

3 

1.0 

1.530 

7.2 

68 
65 

77 
71 

LI 
LI 

88 

64 

318 
173 

3.6 
2.7 

657 
634 

7.2 

1 

1 

1.0 

6.4 

81 

93 

LI 

06 

306 

4.2 

2 

2 

LO 

754 

7.6 

6S9 

762 

L2 

751 
938 

2,604 

8.5 

19 

21 

LI 

5.992 

7.1 

857 

987 

1.2 

3.210 

3.4 

27 

30 

1.1 

7.591 

7.0 

109 

120 

1.1 

107 

289 

2.7 

6 

6 

LO 

933 

5.8 

6 

6 

LO 

7 

18 

2.6 

1 

1 

1.0 

50 

5.9 

11 

14 

L3 

14 

41 

2.9 

1 

1 

LO 

120 

6.0 

48 

53 

LI 

48 

131 

2.7 

3 

3 

LO 

374 

6.3 

89 

104 

L2 

88 

280 

3.2 

3 

3 

1.0 

762 

6.8 

9 

9 

LO 

9 

30 

3.3 

1 

2 

2.0 

74 

6.7 

9 

10 

LI 

9 

26 

2.9 

86 

6.1 

172 

196 

1.1 

175 

526 

3.0 

9 

10 

1.1 

1.475 

6.5 

47 

50 

■ 
1.3 

54 

150 

2.8 

1 

1 

1.0 

556 

6.4 

66 

74 

1.1 

74 

173 

2.3 

5 

5 

LO 

658 

5.7 

151 

162 

1.1 

178 

472 

2.7 

9 

9 

1.0 

1.484 

5.8 

170 

199 

1.2 

187 

t/40 

2.9 

9 

10 

1.1 

1.719 

6.6 

8 

11 

1.4 

31 

58 

1.9 

5 

6 

L2 

213 

4.2 

82 

93 

1.1 

111 

321 

2.9 

13 

14 

1.1 

823 

6.8 

32 

40 

1.3 

37 

140 

3.8 

1 

2 

2.0 

290 

7.1 

162 

191 

1.2 

301 

755 

3.8 

3 

3 

1.0 

1.539 

7.2 

68 
65 

77 
71 

LI 
1.1 

88 
64 

318 
173 

3.6 
2.7 

« 

657 
534 

7.2 

1 

1 

LO 

6.4 

12« 

144 

1.1 

152 

546 

3.6 

3 

3 

LO 

1.262 

6.9 

977 
1,258 

1.121 

1.1 

1,177 

3.655 

3.1 

50 

54 

1.1 

9,735 

6.4 

1,437 

LI 

1,450 

4,470 

3.1 

65 

70 

LI 

12,133 

6.4 
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WOMAN  AND  OHII4D  WAOE-EABNEBfi — SILK. 


NUMBER  AND   PBR  CENT   OF    FATHERS  AND   MOTHERS  CONTRIBUTINa   TO  THE 

NATIVITY 


Fathers  con- 
tributing to 
family  support. 

Mothers  con- 
tributing to 
fiunily  support. 

Children  16  years  of  age  and  over 
at  work. 

Males. 

NatiTity  and  race  of  head  of  fkmily. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  of 
fftthers 
living 
with 
family. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
moth- 
ers 
living 
with 
family. 

Num- 
ber of 
fomi- 
lies 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 
cent  of 
all  fam- 
ilies 
with 
males 
16  years 
and 
over. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Per 
cent  of 
all  male 

chil- 
dren 16 

years 

and 

over. 

HEW  JKB8ET. 

Native  bom,  native  parents 

43 

«8.6 

12 

18.8 

26 

89.7 

35 

80.7 

Native  bom,  foreign  parents: 

Dutch 

9 

8 

13 

21 

7 

100.0 

100.0 

02.9 

95.5 

100.0 

1 

5 

8 

10 

1 

10. 0 
38.5 
44.4 
31.3 
11.1 

3 

7 

3 

19 

2 

100.0 
87.6 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

3 
9 

4 

25 

4 

100.0 
81.8 

100.0 
96.2 

100.0 

English 

German 

Irish 

Other  races 

Total 

58 

96.7 

25 

30.5 

34 

97.1 

45 

93.8 

FMeIgn  bom: 

Dutch 

©7 
46 
88 
66 
42 
116 
64 

91.8 
92.0 
91.7 
87.5 
95.5 
95.9 
95.5 

3 
7 

36 
13 
31 
39 
10 

3.5 
10.3 
28.3 
13.0 
62.0 
28.9 
12.8 

47 
29 
52 
60 
13 
43 
40 

97.9 
100.0 
94.5 
95.2 
100.0 
97.7 
97.6 

71 
41 
70 
89 
17 
58 
58 

96.6 
05.3 
02.1 
91.8 
100.0 
96.3 
92.1 

English 

Oerman 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  Roiith , . 

Other  races 

Total 

479 

93.0 

139 

21.6 

284 

96.9 

404 

94.6 

Grand  total 

580 

93.4 

176 

22.3 

344 

96.4 

484 

94.2 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Native  bora,  native  parents 

69 

96.8 

14 

16.1 

39 

97.6 

61 

96.4 

Native  bora,  foreign  parents: 

English 

6 
32 

58 
10 

4 

100.0 
97.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

13 

16.7 

9.8 

17.6 

1 
20 
42 

4 
3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

27 

54 

5 

4 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

German 

Irish 

Welsh 

Other  races 

20.0 

Total 

110 

99.1 

19 

13.9 

70 

100.0 

91 

100.0 

Foreign  born: 

English 

30 

101 

113 

36 

191 

72 

67 

88 

96.8 
97.1 
93.4 
94.7 
98.5 
94.7 
95.7 
96.7 

11 
12 
2 
6 
3 
9 
4 

15.6 
9.6 
8.7 
4.9 
2.8 
3.3 

11.1 
4.0 

24 
52 
75 
9 
63 
32 
45 
30 

100.0 
98.1 

100.0 
90.0 
96.9 
97.0 

100.0 
96.8 

32 
65 
106 
13 
80 
41 
60 
33 

100.0 
97.0 
98.1 
92.9 
95.2 
95.3 

100.0 
97.1 

German 

Irish 

Lithuanian 

PoUsh 

Slovak 

Welsh 

Other  races 

Total 

698- 

96.3 

54 

6.6 

330 

98.2 

430 

97.3 

Grand  total 

877 

96.6 

87 

8.3 

439 

98.4 

582 



97.8 
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FAMILT  SUPPORT  AND  OF  CHILDREN  IN  8PECIFIBD   AOB  GROUPS  AT  WORK,   BY 
AND  RACE. 


Children  16  yean  of  age  and  over 
at  work. 

Children  14  and  16  yean  of  age 
at  work. 

Children  under  14  yean  of  age  at 
work. 

Females. 

Number 
of  fiaml- 
Ues  hav- 
ing. 

Per 

cent  of 

all  feml- 

Ues 

with 
females 
16  yoan 

and 

over. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Per 
cent  of 

all 
female 
chil- 
dren 10 
yean 
and 
over. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 
cent  of 
all  faml- 
Ues 
with 
chil- 
dren 14 
and  15 
years. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Per 

cent  of 
aU  chil- 
dren 14 
and  15 
yean 
of  age. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 
cent  of 
all  fami- 
lies 
with 
chil- 
dran 
under 

14 
years. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chi^ 
dren. 

Percent 
ofaU 
children 
under  14 
yean  of 
ago. 

41 

100.0 

1 

62 

90. 0 

32 

88.9 

33 

82.6 

4 

0.8 

4 

4.7 

8 
9 
8 
22 
8 

100.0 
90.0 

100.0 
95.7 

100.0 

11 
13 
11 
30 
14 

91.7 
81.3 

100.0 
83.3 

100.0 

6 

2 

10 

16 

3 

100.0 
40.0 
90.9 
71.4 
76.0 

6 

2 

10 

16 

3 

100.0 
40.0 
90.9 
62.5 
60.0 

"■•*•"•*! 

3 

16.8 

3 

7.3 

66 

96.6 

79 

88.8 

36 

76.6 

36 

70.6 

3 

6.6 

3 

2.4 

71 
64 
83 
02 
19 
63 
56 

100.0 
100.0 

90.6 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

96.7 

110 
80 
122 
143 
26 
80 
92 

96.7 
91.8 
89.1 
89.4 
92.6 
100.0 
93.9 

38 
20 
46 
39 
8 
70 
38 

80.9 
66.7 
76.7 
84.8 
100.0 
96.3 
84.4 

46 
20 
50 
41 
9 
88 
42 

78.0 
64.5 
78.1 
82.0 
81.8 
94.6 
82.4 

3 

1 
3 
2 
2 
19 
4 

6.6 
2.5 
8.0 
3.6 
6.5 
17.1 
7.0 

3 
1 
8 
2 
2 
20 
4 

3.0 
1.1 
1.0 
1.6 
3.4 
6.2 
2.7 

440 

98.9 

661 

92.6 

268 

84.3 

296 

82.5 

34 

8.0 

36 

3.8 

636 

98.7 

802 

92.6  '        336 

83.8 

365 

81.1 

41 

7.0 

42 

8.8 

80 

90.9 

63 

86.1 

09 

94.5 

75 

OS.  8 

12 

18.3 

13 

6.4 

3 
23 

40 
6 

1 

100.0 

95.8 

85.1 

100.0 

100.0 

3 

34 

60 

7 

2 

100.0 
87.2 
80.8 

100.0 
66.7 

6 

34 

63 

9 

4 

100.0 
91.9 
92.6 

100.0 
80.0 

9 
39 
73 

9 

4 

100.0 
92.0 
01.3 

100.0 
80.0 

1 

4 

18 

4 

16.7 
11.8 
26.1 
44.4 

1 
4 

21 

4 

8.8 

•    4.1 

8.8 

18.3 

72 

,  90.0 

105 

84.0 

116  :      92.8 

134 

02.4 

27 

22.3 

30 

7.4 

26 
74 
89 
10 
76 
43 
61 
22 

86.2 
93.7 
88.1 
83.3 
91.6 
95.6 
91.1 
78.6 

36 
102 
143 
13 
86 
48 
66 
29 

87.5 
86.7 
82.7 
86.7 
86.9 
90.6 
84.6 
70.3 

34 
85 

119 
32 

168 
O.'v 
60 
79 

1 

'      94.4 
,      93.4 
96.0 
100.0 
97.5 
95.6 
92.3 
97.6 

39 
91 

137 
39 

184 
72 
63 
89 

00.7 
02.0 
01.0 
07.6 
06.3 
93.5 
88.7 
95.7 

0 
14 
46 
13 
08 
30 
21 
60 

26.6 
13.0 
36.1 
36.1 
48.8 
44.3 
82.8 
62.6 

10 
16 
60 
16 
114 
46 
21 
60 

12.2 
4.8 
11.7 
11.4 
16.1 
14.5 
1X1 
14.0 

390 

90.1 

622 

84.9 

632 

96.9 

714 

93.7 

200 

38.6 

331 

12.7 

612 

90.1 

090 

1 

84.8 

817 

96.3 

923 

93.6 

320 

36.1 

374 

11.7 
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NUMBER   AND    PER   CENT   OF   FATHERS  AND   MOTHERS  CONTBIBUTINO   TO  THE 

NATIVITY  AND 


FatheiBOOD- 
tflbattngto 

MotbttBOon- 
trtbuUng  to 

Qiildrso  It  yean  of  age  and  over 
at  irark. 

family  support. 

tsmlly  support 

Malsi. 

Nativity  and  race  of  bead  of  family. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
fathers 
Uving 
with 
Duully. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

eentof 
moth- 
ers 
living 
with 
family. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 
eentof 
all  fam- 
ilies 
with 
males 
16  yean 
and 
over. 

Num- 
berof 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Per 

cent  of 

all  male 

chll- 
drenl6 

years 

and 

over. 

mew  JBBSKT  AND  PBNNSTLVANU. 

Native  bom.  native  Darents.. 

113 

94.9 

26 

17.2 

66 

94.2 

96 

95.0 

Native  bom,  foreign  parents: 

Dutch 

9 
14 
45 
79 
10 
11 

100.0 
100.0 
95.7 
98.8 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

6 

12 

23 

10.0 
31.6 
20.3 
21.7 

3 

8 

23 

61 

4 
5 

100.0 
88.9 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

3 

10 

31 

79 

5 

8 

100.0 
8.^3 

101).  0 
9K.8 

10(1.0 

100.0 

Enslish 

Oerman 

Irish 

Welsh 

Other  races             

2 

14.3 

Total 

168 

96.2 

44 

20.1 

104 

90.0 

136 

97.8 

Foreign  bora: 

Dutch 

67 
76 

189 

160 
42 

116 
36 

191 
72 
67 

152 

91.8 
93.8 
94.5 
91.4 
96.5 
95.9 
94.7 
98.5 
94.7 
95.7 
96.2 

3 

14 

47 

25 

31 

39 

2 

6 

3 

9 

14 

3.6 

12.4 

19.4 

10.5 

62.0 

28.9 

4.9 

2.8 

3.3 

11.1 

7.9 

47 

53 

104 

135 

13 

43 

9 

63 

32 

45 

70 

97.9 

100.0 

96.3 

97.8 

100.0 

97.7 

90.0 

96.9 

97.0 

100.0 

97.2 

71 
73 
135 
195 
17 
58 
13 
80 
41 
60 
91 

98.6 
97.3 
94.4 
96.1 

100.0 
98.3 
92.9 
95.2 
95.3 

100.0 
93.8 

RngUsh 

Oefnian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

ItaUetn.  South 

Lithuanifti 

Polish 

Slovak 

Welsh 

Other  races , 

Total 

1.177 

94.9 

193 

13.2 

614 

97.6          834 

96.0 

Grand  total 

1,457 

96.3 

263 

14.3 

783 

97.5  1    l-QSB 

96.1 
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FAMILY  SUPPORT  AND 
R  ACE— Ckmduded . 


OF  CHILDREN   IK  8PBCIFIXD  AOB  GROUPS  AT  WORK,  BY 


GhikkHi  M  yvan  of  age  md  over 

Uh  worK. 

Childno  14  and  15  yean  of  age 

ChUdran  under  14  yean  of  age  at 

Fnaki. 

mm  wOTK* 

w 

tnm. 

• 

Namber 
of  ftoii- 
Ues  hay- 
ing. 

Per 

cent  of 

aUfunt- 

Ues 

with 

females 

16  yean 

and 

Num- 
ber of 
mch 
chU- 
dten. 

Per 
cent  of 

aU 
female 

chil- 
dren 16 

yean 

and 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
Ues 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 

cent  of 
Alltemi. 

liee 
with 
chil- 
dren 14 
and  15 

Num- 
ber of 
mch 
chil- 
dren. 

Per 
cent  of 
aU  chil- 
dren 14 
and  15 
yean 
of  age. 

Num- 
ber of 
luni- 

Ues 
hav- 

tag. 

Per 
cent  of 
aUliunl- 
liee 
with 
chil- 
dren 
under 

14 
yeaia. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Percent 

of  ail 

children 

under  14 

yean  of 

age. 

over. 

over. 

yean. 

01 

04.8 

125 

90.6 

101 

92.7 

108 

6 

11 

90.0 

16 

l&O 

17 

&0 

8 
12 

100.0 
02.3 

11 
16 

91.7 
84.2 

0 
8 

100.0 
72.7 

loao 

78.6 

1 

7.1 

1 

2.4 

31 

M.e 

45 

90.0 

44 

91.7 

40 

916 

4 

8.3 

4 

S.1 

62 

88.6 

80 

81.7 

78 

87.6 

88 

84.6 

21 

23.9 

24 

8.6 

6 

100.0 

7 

100.0 

9 

100.0 

9 

100.0 

4 

44.4 

4 

18.3 

Q 

100.0 

16 

94.1 

7 

77.8 

7 

70.0 

127 

92.7 

184 

80.0 

182 

88.4 

170 

86.7 

30 

17.1 

33 

6.8 

71 

100.0 

110 

95l7 

36 

80.0 

46 

78.0 

S 

5.6 

t 

10 

79 

05.2 

124 

90.5 

54 

81.8 

60 

79.7 

10 

18.6 

11 

6.4 

157 

95.2 

224 

87.5, 

131 

86.8 

141 

87.0 

17 

9.6 

18 

18 

181 

93.8 

288 

85.9^ 

156 

92.9 

178 

89.4 

48 

25.7 

82 

9.5 

10 

100.0 

25 

92.6 

8 

100.0 

9 

81.8 

2 

6.5 

2 

3.4 

63 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

79 

90.3 

88 

94.6 

19 

17.1 

20 

6.2 

10 

83.3 

13 

86.7 

33 

100.0 

39 

97.6 

13 

35.1 

16 

11.4 

76 

91.6 

86 

86.9 

in 

97.6 

184 

96.3 

08 

48.8 

114 

l&l 

43 

95.6 

48 

90.0 

65 

95.6 

72 

93.5 

89 

44.3 

46 

14.6 

61 

91.1 

66 

84.6 

60 

92.3 

63 

88.7 

21 

St.8 

21 

111 

80 

90.9 

121 

89.0 

117 

92.9 

131 

91.0 

64 

35.5 

68 

11.5 

830 

94.5 

1,183 

80.0 

900 

92.1 

1,010 

90.1 
80.6 

324 
370 

27.5 

366 

10.0 

1,048 

94.3 

1,492 

88.8 

1,153 

91.7 

1,288 

25.4 

416 

9.3 
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NUXBEB  OF  FAMQJBS. 

The  first  of  the  three  tables  presented  above  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  families  in  New  Jersey  from  which  information  was  obtained 
was  827  and  in  Pennsylvania  1,082.  The  New  Jersey  families  are 
divided  according  to  the  nativity  of  the  heads  of  the  families  as 
follows:  Native  bom  of  native  parents,  65;  native  bom  of  foreign 
parents,  86;  foreign  bom,  676.  The  races  reported  for  theNew 
Jersey  families  whose  heads  were  native  bom  of  foreign  parents  are: 
English,  14  families;  Irish,  35;  Dutch,  10;  German,  18;  other  races, 
9.  The  New  Jersey  families  having  foreign-bom  heads  are  dis- 
tributed by  race  as  follows:  English,  70;  Irish,  111;  Dutch,  87;  Ger- 
man, 132;  North  Italian,  51;  South  Italian,  142;  other  races,  83. 

The  Pennsylvania  families  are  divided  according  to  the  nativity 
of  the  heads  of  the  families  as  follows:  Native  bom  of  native  parents, 
93;  mettive  born  of  foreign  parents,  140;  foreign  bom,  849.  The 
races  reported  for  the  Pennsylvania  families  whose  heads  were  native 
born  of  foreign  parents  are:  English,  6;  Irish,  77;  German,  41; 
Welsh,  11 ;  other  races,  5.  The  Pennsylvania  families  having  foreign- 
bom  heads  were  distributed  by  race  as  fpllows:  English,  46;  German, 
122;  Irish,  150;  Lithuanian,  41 ;  Polish,  215;  Slovak,  91;  Welsh,  101; 
other  races,  101. 

FATHSBS. 

Only  those  fathers  who  were  living  with  their  families  during  the 
year  covered  by  this  investigation  are  considered  in  this  discussion 
of  family  composition.  The  first  table  shows  that  of  the  827  New 
Jersey  silk  mill  families  investigated  75.1  per  cent  had  fathers  living 
at  home,  the  families  with  heads  foreign  bom  having  the  highest 
percentage  of  fathers  living  at  home,  namely,  76.2  per  cent,  followed 
by  the  families  with  heads  native  bom  of  native  parents  with  70.8 
per  cent,  and  then  by  families  with  heads  native  born  of  foreign 
parents  with  69.8  per  cent.  Of  the  1,082  Pennsylvania  silk  mill 
families  investigated  83.9  per  cent  had  fathers  living  with  their 
families,  the  families  with  heads  foreign  bom  having  the  highest 
percentage  of  fathers  living  at  home — namely,  85.4  per  cent — followed 
by  the  families  with  heads  native  bom  of  foreign  parents  with  79.3 
per  cent,  and  then  by  the  families  with  heads  native  born  of  native 
parents  with  77.4  per  cent.  The  third  table  shows  that  of  all  the 
New  Jersey  fathers  living  with  their  families  the  highest  percentage 
who  contributed  to  family  support  were  native  born  of  foreign 
parents  with  96.7  per  cent  of  them  contributing,  followed  Ijy  the 
native  born  of  native  parents  with  93.5  per  cent  contributing,  and 
then  by  the  foreign  born  with  93  per  cent  contributing.  Of  all  the 
Pennsylvania  fathers  living  with  their  families  the  highest  percentage 
who  contributed  to  family  support  were  native   born  of  foreign 
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the  Pennsylvania  families  investigated  had  93.5  per  cent  of  the  14 
and  15  year  old  children  at  work,  5  per  cent  at  school,  and  1.5  per 
cent  at  home,  while  the  New  Jersey  families  investigated  had  81.1 
per  cent  of  such  children  at  work,  16  per  cent  at  school,  and  2.9 
per  cent  at  home. 

OHILDBXH  ITNDBB  14  TXAB8  OT  AGS. 

The  number  of  families  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  was 
521  in  New  Jersey,  or  63  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  reported  in 
that  State,  and  938,  or  86.7  per  cent  of  all  reported,  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  average  number  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  per  family  con- 
taining such  children  was  2.4  in  New  Jersey  and  3.4  in  Pennsylvania. 

Of  all  the  families  investigated  having  children  under  14  years  of 
age  41,  or  7.9  per  cent,  in  New  Jersey  had  such  children  at  work,  and 
329,  or  35.1  per  cent,  in  Pennsylvania  had  such  children  at  work. 
The  legal  working  age  in  both  States  is  14  years.  The  facts  in  regard 
to  these  children  are  given  more  in  detail  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  children  under  legal  age  at  work  (pp.  75-78,  94-119). 
The  children  under  14  years  of  age  who  were  at  work  were  3.3  per 
cent  of  all  the  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  the  New  Jersey 
families  reported,  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  families  such  children  at 
work  were  11.7  per  cent  of  all  children  under  14  years  of  age  reported. 

DEPENDENTS. 

Nonwage-eamers,  who  were  not  children  of  the  family,  but  were 
dependent  upon  the  family  for  their  livelihood,  were  found  in  38, 
or  4.6  per  cent,  of  the  families  reported  in  New  Jersey  and  in  27,  or 
2.5  per  cent,  of  the  families  reported  in  Pennsylvania.  The  average 
number  of  dependents  per  family  having  dependents  in  both  States 
was  1.1. 

The  average  number  of  persons  per  family  for  all  the  New  Jersey 
families  reported  was  5.5,  and  for  all  the  Pennsylvania  families,  7. 

SIZE  OF  THE  FAMILIES. 

In  considering  the  size  of  families,  only  persons  living  with  and 
closely  related  to  the  family  are  included,  and  an  exclusion  is  made 
of  boarders  and  lodgers  not  immediately  related  to  the  family. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  families  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  classified  by  size  and  by  race  and 
nativity  of  the  head.  Such  a  classification  is  even  more  significant 
than  the  average  size  of  family. 
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Comparing  the  two  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  half  of 
all  the  families  in  New  Jersey  had  less  than  6  members,  while  in 
Pennsylvania  but  little  over  one-fourth  were  of  that  class.  The  pro- 
portion of  families  having  less  than  6  members  was  very  much 
greater  in  New  Jersey  than  in  Pennsylvania,  not  only  when  all  f ami- 
Ues  investigated  are  considered,  but  the  same  difference  is  true  of 
each  nativity  group  and  of  each  race  represented,  indicating  that 
these  differences  in  size  of  family  are  not  due  to  racial  characteristics. 

The  table  on  pages  240  to  243  shows  the  average  number  per  family 
of  male  and  female  children  under  14  years,  14  and  15  years,  and  16 
years  and  over,  and  discloses  the  character  of  the  larger  families  in 
the  Pennsylvania  conmiunities.  The  much  larger  average  size  of 
family  found  among  the  Pennsylvania  silk  workers  is  due  to  the 
larger  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  the  Pennsylvania 
famiUes.  Thus,  while  the  New  Jersey  families  show  a  slightly  higher 
average  number  of  persons  per  family  in  the  groups  ''males  16  years 
and  over"  and  ''females  16  years  and  over/'  for  children  of  14  and 

15  years  the  average  of  New  Jersey  families  is  1.1  per  family  as 
against  1.2  for  Pennsylvania  families,  and  for  children  under  14 
years  the  average  in  New  Jersey  is  2.4  per  family  as  against  3.4  in 
Pennsylvania. 

FAMILT  mCOMB  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  MEMBERS. 

In  the  following  table  information  is  given  as  to  family  income. 
The  average  net  income  per  family,  that  is,  the  average  for  the 
total  number  of  famihes,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  first  shown.  This  is 
foUowed  by  detailed  exhibits  for  families  with  fathers,  mothers,  or 
specified  groups  of  children  at  work,  showing  the  average  net  family 
income  of  such  families,  the  average  earnings  of  fathers,  mothers,  or 
specified  groups  of  children  under  16  years  of  age,  and  the  average 
contributions  to  family  fimd  made  by  the  male  and  female  children 

16  years  of  age  and  over.  The  table  also  shows  in  each  case  the  per- 
centage that  those  earnings  or  contributions  are  of  the  net  family 
income.  For  example:  In  the  65  New  Jersey  families  having  heads 
who  were  native  bom  of  native  parents,  the  average  net  income  per 
family  during  the  year  of  the  investigation  was  $975.  The  average 
net  income  of  the  families  in  which  the  fathers  were  at  work  was 
$1,060,  of  which  the  fathers'  contributions  averaged  $585,  or  55.2 
per  cent.  The  average  net  income  of  the  families  in  which  the 
mothers  were  at  work  for  wages  was  $767,  and  the  mothers'  con- 
tributions averaged  $254,  or  33.1  per  cent.  The  families  with  male 
children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  had  an  average  net  income 
of  $1,120,  of  which  amount  $399,  or  35.6  per  cent,  came  as  an  aver- 
age contribution  per  family  from  these  male  children.  Each  of  these 
children  may  or  may  not  have  turned  in  the  full  amoimt  of  his  earn- 
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ing  was  S932,  that  of  the  43  Pennsylvania  families  with  foreign-bom 
heads  of  Slovak  parentage.  The  percentage  of  net  income  per 
family  contributed  by  female  children  of  this  age  group  was  42.2  in 
New  Jersey  and  26.3  in  Pennsylvania,  being  higher  in  New  Jersey 
and  lower  in  Pennsylvania  than  the  percentage  contributed  by  the 
males. 

The  average  net  family  income  for  the  336  New  Jersey  families 
reported  with  children  14  and  15  years  old  at  work  was  $1,027  and 
the  average  for  the  817  Pennsylvania  families  was  $905.  The  average 
incomes  in  the  2  States  ranged  from  $620  for  the  4  Pennsylvania 
families  with  heads  native  bom  of  foreign  parents  of  unspecified  race 
to  $1,330  for  the  38  New  Jersey  families  with  foreign-bom  heads  of 
Dutch  parentage.  In  New  Jersey  the  earnings  per  family  of  the 
children  14  and  15  years  of  age  were  17.6  per  cent  of  the  net  income 
of  the  families  having  such  children  at  work  and  in  Pennsylvania 
they  were  16.2  per  cent  of  the  net  income  of  the  families  having 
such  children  at  work. 

The  average  net  income  of  the  41  New  Jersey  families  reporting 
children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  was  $643  and  the  average  for  the 
329  Pennsylvania  families  was  $867.  The  average  earnings  per 
family  of  the  children  of  this  age  group  were  $75  during  the  year, 
or  11.6  per  cent  of  the  net  family  income  of  the  New  Jersey  families 
having  such  children  at  work,  and  they  were  $117,  or  13.4  per  cent 
of  the  net  family  income  of  the  Pennsylvania  families  having  such 
children  at  work. 

The  average  net  income  of  the  827  families  investigated  in  New 
Jersey  was  $1,050,  or  $191  per  member,  and  of  the  1,082  Pennsyl- 
vania families  was  $902,  or  $129  per  member. 
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AVERAGE  NET  INCOME  PER  FAMILY,  FOR  ALL  FAMILIES,  AND  FOR  FAMILIES  WITH 
AGE  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  SUCH  MEMBERS.  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SUCH 

[In  this  tftbto  the  tall  amoant  of  the  earnings  of  the  pueats  aad  of  the  cshildien  under  16  at  work  an 

only  the  avenge  of  the  aotnal 


Nativity  and  race  of  bead  of  fiunlly. 


NEW  IEB8ET. 

Native  bom,  native  parents. 

Native  bom,  foreign  parents: 

Dutch 

English 

German 

Irish 

Other  races 

Total 

Foreign  bom: 

Dutch 

English 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Other  races 

Total 

Grand  total 

PENNSTLVAMIA. 

Native  bora,  native  parents. 

Native  born,  foreign  parents: 

English 

German 

Irish 

Welsh 

Other  races 

Total 

Foreign  born: 

English 

German 

Irish 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Slovak 

Welsh 

Other  races 

Total 

Grand  loiai 


Total 

number 

of 

fami- 

Ues. 


65 


10 
14 
18 
35 
9 


86 


87 

70 
132 
111 

51 
142 

83 


676 


827 


93 


6 
41 
77 
11 

5 


140 


46 
122 
150 

41 
215 

91 

83 
101 


849 


1,082 


Avw- 

agenet 
income 

per 
family. 


S975 


1,238 

1,092 

868 

934 

1,026 


991 


1,346 
1,107 
1,068 
1,130 
933 
829 
1,128 


1,065 


1,050 


945 


883 
940 
913' 
1,072 
809 


928 


920 
901 
966 
822 
864 
871 
962 
817 


893 


902 


Father  at  work. 


Aver- 
age net 
income 

per 
Camily 
hav- 
ing. 


$1,060 


1,311 

1,358 

968 

965 

1,104 


1,090 


1,418 
1,211 
1,137 
1,275 
934 
872 
1,160 


1,122 


1,114 


1,023 


883 
1,034 

997 
1,087 

949 


1,008 


1,014 
937 

1,000 
847 
888 
941 

1,039 
842 


931 


040 


Average  earnings 
of  father. 


Amount. 


S585 


653 
599 
548 
529 
578 


568 


541 
559 
562 
558 
442 
391 
543 


504 


516 


600 


497 
519 
535 
621 
426 


532 


548 
473 
485 
521 
488 
510 
569 
470 


497 


510 


Per 
cent  of 

net 
family 
income. 


65.2 


49.8 
44.1 
56.6 
54.8 
52.3 


52.1 


38.2 
46.1 
49.4 
43.8 
47.3 
44.8 
46.4 


44.9 


46.3 


58.7 


56.3 
50.1 
5.3.7 
57.2 
44.8 


52.8 


54.1 
50.4 
48.5 
61.5 
54.9 
54.3 
54.8 
55.9 


5.3.4 


53.8 


Mother  at  work. 


Aver- 
age net 
income 

per 
family 
hav- 
ing. 


S767 


942 
619 
721 
781 
1,133 


750 


1,029 
705 
864 
866 
834 
766 
803 


821 


807 


674 


760 
537 
629 
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597 


420 
592 
743 
483 
521 
776 
709 
626 


624 


626 


Average  earnings 
of  mother. 


Amount. 


t254 


350 
395 
267 
254 
160 


286 


236 
362 
342 
253 
329 
277 
223 


303 


297 


188 


220 
196 
147 


00 


157 


145 
121 
137 
182 

96 
145 

95 
193 


129 


145 


Per 
cent  of 

net 

funily 

income. 


33.1 


37.2 
63.7 
37.1 
32.6 
14.1 


38.3 


22.8 
61.3 
39.6 
29.3 
30.6 
36.3 
37.8 


36.0 


36.8 


37.8 


28.0 
36.3 
33.4 


34.3 


26.3 


34.6 
20.4 
18.4 
37.7 
18.4 
18.7 
13.6 
3a8 


2a8 


23.1 
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FATHER,  MOTHER,  AND  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  AT  WORK;  AVER- 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  NET  FAMILY  INCOME.  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 


to  have  beeo  avatlable  for  the  family  rapport,  while  for  tihildreii  16  yean  of  age  and  over  at  work 
•moonta  oontrlbuted  ia  shown.] 


Children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work. 

Chfldren  14  and  15  years 

Children  under  14  yean 

Males. 

Females. 

of  age  at  work. 

of  age  at  work. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 

per 
family 
hav- 
ing. 

Average  contri- 
butions to 
family  fund. 

Aver- 
age net 
Income 

per 
family 
hav- 
ing. 

Average  contri- 
butions to 
ftunily  fund. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 

per 
family 
hav- 
ing. 

Average  earnings 
of  such  chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 

per 
family 
hav- 
ing. 

Average  earnings 
of  such  chil- 
dren. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent  of 

net 
family 
income. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent  of 

net 
family 
income. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent  of 

net 
family 
income. 

• 

Amount. 

Per 
cent  of 

net 
fiunily 
income. 

61,120 

1399 

35.6 

61,058 

$449 

42.5 

6979 

142 

14.6 

1714 

649 

6.8 

1,611 
1,174 
979 
1,061 
1,291 

316 
367 
418 
371 
312 

20.9 
31.3 
42.7 
35.3 
24.2 

1,357 
1,374 
944 
1,069 
1.056 

466 
550 
439 
419 
468 

34.3 
40.7 
46.5 
39.2 
44.3 

1.286 
924 
893 
942 
895 

170 
96 
126 
122 
144 

13.2 
10.6 
14.1 
12.9 
16.1 

493 

69 

14.1 

1,124 

366 

32.6 

1,141 

459 

4a2 

961 

131 

13.4 

493 

69 

14.1 

1,628 
1,247 
1,319 
1,351 
1,073 
1,063 
1,306 

606 
412 
427 
529 
409 
368 
461 

37.4 
33.0 
32.3 
39.2 
38.2 
35.0 
35.4 

1,439 
1,222 
1,203 
1,171 
1,121 
962 
1,298 

514 
584 
532 
527 
537 
380 
542 

35.7 
47.8 
44.2 
45.0 
47.9 
39.5 
41.8 

^  1,330 
1,079 
1,008 
1,162 
1,214 
869 
958 

234 
184 
170 
171 
230 
215 
144 

17.6 
17.0 
16.9 
14.7 
18.9 
24.7 
15.0 

547 
143 
501 
630 
583 
734 
528 

09 
11 
29 
62 
81 
100 
49 

12.7 
7.7 
4.9 
8.2 
13.9 
13.6 
9.3 

1,316 

472 

35.9 

1,211 

514 

42.5 

1,039 

192 

18.4 

648 

78 

12.1 

1,282 

466 

35.6 

1,192 

504 

42.2 

1,027 

180 

17.6 

643 

75 

11.6 

1,187 

433 

37.4 

1,013 

258 

25.4 

945 

160 

16.9 

942 

106 

n.6 

1,067 
1,179 
1,053 
1,374 
1,078 

351 
424 
378 
560 
449 

33.2 
36.0 
35.9 
40.0 
41.7 

1,017 
1,057 
1,004 
1,035 
1,563 

132 
311 
267 
310 
315 

13.0 
29.4 
26.6 
29.9 
20.2 

883 

953 

947 

1,119 

620 

158 
134 
129 
145 
139 

17.9 
14.1 
13.7 
13.0 
22.8 

1.126 

1,141 

718 

886 

94 
55 
85 
98 

&3 
4.8 

n.8 

11.1 

1,106 

404 

36.4 

1,031 

279 

27.0 

947 

134 

14.1 

820 

83 

10.1 

1,151 
1,128 
1,176 
1,034 
1,147 
1,039 
1,100 
1,020 

481 
423 
451 
417 
448 
451 
420 
342 

4L8 
37.5 
38.4 
40.4 
39.1 
43.4 
38.2 
33.6 

1,070 
991 

1,029 

1,013 
979 
932 
906 

1,034 

290 
326 
318 
202 
203 
192 
225 
254 

2r.i 

32,7 
30.9 
19.9 
20.8 
20.6 
22.6 
24.6 

879 
850 
982 
800 
867 
875 
1,020 
816 

135 
120 
151 
150 
160 
164 
114 
157 

15.3 
14.1 
15.4 
19.9 
18.4 
18.8 
11.2 
19.2 

712 
834 
928 
816 
875 
921 
956 
774 

113 
100 

96 
148 
128 
127 

99 
129 

15.8 
1L9 
10.5 
18.2 
14.6 
13.8 
10.4 
16.7 

1,119 

433 

38.7 

1,000 

262 

26.2 

893 

147 

16.5 

868 

120 

13.8 

1,120 

428 

38.2 

1.005 

264 

26.3 

905 

146 

16.2 

867 

117 

13.4 

49450'*— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  4 17 
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AVERAGE  NET  INCOME  PER  FAMILY,  FOR  ALL  FAMILIES,  AND  FOR  FAMILIES  WITH 
AGE  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  SUCH  MEMBERS,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SUCH 

[In  this  table  the  ftill  Amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  parents  and  of   the  children  under  16  at  work  are 

only  the  average  of  the  aotoal 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 


NEW  JKRSET  AND  PENNSTLVANU 

Native  bom,  native  parents 

Native  bom,  foreign  parents: 

Dutch 

English 

German 

Irish 

Welsh 

Other  races 

Total 

Poceign  bom: 

Dutch 

English 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

PolLsh 

Slovak 

Welsh 

Other  races 

Total 

Grand  total 


Total 
number 
of 
fami- 
lies. 


158 


10 
20 
59 
112 
11 
14 


228 


87 
116 
254 
281 

51 
142 

41 
215 

91 

83 
184 


Aver- 
age net 
income 

per 
family. 


1,525 


1,909 


967 


1,238 

1,029 

918 

920 

1,072 

948 


952 


1,346 
1,033 
968 
1,036 
933 
829 
822 
864 
871 
962 
957 


969 


966 


Father  at  work. 


Aver- 
age net 
income 

per 
family 
hav- 
ing. 


1,037 


1,311 
1,155 
1,015 
988 
1,087 
1,048 


1,036 


1,418 

1,133 

1,030 

1,091 

934 

872 

847 

888 

941 

1,039 

979 


1,008 


1,014 


Average  earnings 
of  lather. 


Amount 


594 


653 
555 
527 
533 
621 
523 


544 


541 
555 

514 
509 
442 
391 
521 
488 
510 
569 
501 


500 


512 


Per 
cent  of 

net 
family 
income. 


67.3 


49.8 
48.1 
51.9 
54.0 
57.2 
49.9 


52.6 


38.2 
48.9 
49.9 


46. 
47. 


44.8 
61.5 
54.9 
54.3 
54.8 
51.1 


49.6 


50.5 


Mother  at  work. 


Aver- 
age net 
income 

per 
family 
hav- 
ing. 


717 


942 
643 
660 
606 


691 


684 


1,029 
663 
800 
S06 
834 
765 
483 
521 
776 
709 
762 


765 


747 


Average  earnings 
of  mother. 


Amount. 


218 


350 
360 
243 
194 


110 


230 


254 


247 


Per 
cent  of 

net 

family 

income. 


30.4 


87.2 
56.9 
36.8 
27.8 


16.9 


33.7 


236 

22.8 

263 

45.0 

290 

9^3 

197 

24.4 

329 

39.6 

277 

36.3 

182 

37.7 

96 

18.4 

146 

18.7 

95 

13.6 

216 

28.6 

33.2 


33.0 
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FATHER,  MOTHER,  AND  CHILDREN  IN   SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  AT  WORK;  AVER. 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  NET  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE— Concluded. 

MBumed  to  have  been  available  f6r  the  family  support,  while  for  diildren  16  years  of  age  and  ovw  at  work 
amounts  contributed  is  shown.]  • 


Children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work. 

Children  14  and  15  years 

Children  under  14  yean 

Males. 

Females. 

of  age  at  work. 

of  age  at  work. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 

per 
taraily 
hav- 
ing. 

Avavge  contri- 
butions to 
fiunily  fund. 

Aver^ 
age  net 
income 

per 
family 
hav- 
ing. 

Average  contri- 

buttons  to 

family  fund. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 

per 
fomily 
hav- 
ing. 

Average  earnings 
of  such  chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
age net 
Income 

per 
family 
hav- 
ing. 

Average  eamingi 
of  such  chil- 
dren. 

Amount 

Per 
cent  of 

net 
fomily 
income. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent  of 

net 
family 
income. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent  of 

net 
family 
income. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent  of 

net 
Ikmily 
Income. 

1,142 

430 

36.7 

1,033 

344 

33.3 

956 

154 

16.1 

885 

03 

10.6 

1,511 
1,150 
1,153 
1,052 
1,374 
1,163 

316 
365 
423 
376 
650 
394 

20.9 
31.5 
36.7 
35.7 
40.0 
33.9 

1,357 
1,285 
1,028 
1,027 
1,035 
1,112 

466 
453 
344 
321 
310 
451 

34.3 
35.2 
33.5 
3L2 
29.9 
40.6 

1,286 
803 
939 
946 

1,119 
738 

170 
143 
132 
128 
145 
141 

13.2 
16.0 
14.1 
13.5 
13.0 
19.1 

1,126 

1,141 

686 

886 

94 
55 
82 
98 

8.3 

4.8 

12.0 

11.1 

1,114 

391 

35.2 

1,079 

357 

33.1 

955 

133 

13.9 

788 

81 

laa 

1,628 
1,204 
1,224 
1,253 
1,073 
1,053 
1,034 
1,147 
1,039 
1,100 
1,183 

608 
443 
425 
486 
409 
368 
417 
448 
461 
420 
410 

37.4 
36.8 
34.7 
38.8 
38.2 
35.0 
40.4 
39.1 
43.4 
38.2 
34.7 

1,439 

1,174 

1,103 

1,101 

1,121 

962 

1,013 

979 

932 

996 

1,225 

514 
491 
434 
424 
537 
380 
202 
203 
192 
225 
463 

35.7 
41.8 
39.4 
38.5 
47.9 
39.5 
19.9 
20.8 
20.6 
22.6 
37.8 

1.330 
953 
906 

1,027 

1,214 
860 
800 
867 
875 

1,020 
863 

234 
153 
138 
166 
230 
215 
150 
160 
164 
114 
153 

17.6 
16.0 
15.2 
15.2 
18.9 
24.7 
19.9 
18.4 
18.8 

n.2 

17.7 

647 
665 
791 
916 
583 
734 
816 
875 
921 
956 
756 

60 

102 

87 

96 

81 

100 

148 

128 

127 

99 

123 

12.7 
15.6 
11.0 

las 

13.0 
13.6 
18.2 
14.6 
13.8 
10.4 
16.3 

1.210 

461 

87.3 

1,112 

396 

35.6 

936 

160 

17.1 

845 

116 

13.7 

1,192 

441 

37.0 

1,101 

387 

35.1 

941 

156 

16.6 

842 

112 

13.  S 
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The  following  table  is  compiled  from  data  secured  from  families  in 
which  there  were  wage-earning  children  16  years  of  age  and  over.  In 
this  table  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  columns  showing  the  average 
amount  contributed  to  the  family  the  individual  average  is  given — 
that  is,  the  average  amount  given  the  family  by  each  child  16  years 
of  age  and  over  at  work — while  in  the  preceding  table  (pp.  257, 259)  the 
average  amount  contributed  to  the  family  fund  is  a  fainily  average  of 
all  that  was  paid  in  by  all  the  children  of  this  age  group  in  the  family. 
The  average  number  of  those  children  at  work  per  family  varies  accord- 
ing to  race  from  1  to  2  in  both  States.  Thus,  to  use  the  New  Jersey 
male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  in  families  with  heads 
native  bom  of  native  parents  for  an  example,  the  preceding  table  shows 
the  amount  contributed  to  family  support  by  1.3  male  children  in  that 
group  of  families  to  have  been  $399  during  the  year,  while  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  that  each  male  child  of  that  age  and  group  of  families 
and  State  contributed  on  the  average  $296.  A  further  analysis  of  the 
figures  presented  for  these  males  shows  that  their  individual  contri- 
butions represented  on  the  average  78.5  per  cent  of  their  earnings. 

AVERAOE  INDIVIDUAL  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  OF  EACH  SEX  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  AVERAGE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  TO  FAMILY 
INCOME,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  THEIR  EARNINGS  SO  CONTRIBUTED,  BY  NATIVITY 
AND  RACE  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES. 


Number  of 
families  with— 

Children  16  years  and  over  at  work. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
family. 

Average  earn- 
ings of— 

Average  amount 

contributed 
to  family  by- 

Percentofeamr 

Ings  contributed 

to  family  by- 

Male 
chil- 
dren 16 
years 
and 
over  at 
work. 

Female 

chil- 
dren Id 
years 
and 
over  at 
work. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

NEW  JEBSKT. 

Native  bom.  native  parents 

26 

41 

S377 

S325 

1296 

$297 

7a  5 

OLS 

_ .  .  - 

Native  bom,  foreign  parents: 

Dutch 

3 

7 

3 

19 

2 

8 
9 
8 
22 
8 

316 
451 
367 
3('>0 
347 

356 
432 
321 
310 
273 

331 

316 
286 
314 
282 
156 

339 
387 
319 
307 
268 

100.0 
63.8 
85  5 

78.3 
45.0 

05.8 

English 

80.6 

German 

90.5 

Irish 

00.1 

Other  raoes 

08.1 

Total 

34 

55 

375 

277 

320 

73.8 

06.4 

Foreign  bom: 

Dutch 

47 
29 
52 
60 
13 
43 
40 

71 
54 
83 
92 
19 
63 
58 

440 

467 
407 
377 
439 
339 
302 
419 

403 

337 
379 
384 
355 
411 
299 
3(>9 

358 
353 

403 
291 
317 
357 
313 
273 
318 

332 

331 
354 
362 
339 
408 
299 
342 

342 

86.1 
71.7 
84.1 
81.3 
92.1 
90.4 
7.S.Q 

08.8 

English 

03.4 

German 

04.2 

Irish 

05.6 

Italian.  North 

00.8 

Italian.  South 

100.0 

OthAr  rtu*pn 

02.6 

Total 

284 

82.2 

0&5 

Grand  total  ^ 

344 

536 

399 

324 

337 

81.3 

05.6 
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AVERAQE  INDIVIDUAL  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  OF  EACH  SEX  16  YEARS  OF  AOB 
AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  AVERAGE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  TO  FAMILY 
INCOME,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  THEIR  EARNINGS  SO  CONTRIBUTED,  BY  NATIVITY 
AND  RACE  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES— Concluded. 


Number  of 
families  with— 

Children  16  years  and  over  at  work. 

Natlytty  and  race  of  head  of 
lamily. 

Average  earn- 
ings 0^ 

Average  amount 

contributed 
to  family  by- 

Per  cent  Of  earn- 
ings contributed 
to  family  by— 

Male 

chil- 
dren 16 
years 
and 
over  at 
work. 

Female 
chil- 
dren 16 
years 
and 
over  at 
work. 

Males. 

Fe- 
maleSr 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Malee. 

matai. 

PENNSTLVANIA. 

Native  bom.  native  narents 

89 

60 

878 

222 

7n 

205 

73.1 

03.5 

Native  bom,  foreign  parents: 

Engllffh 

1 
20 
42 

4 
3 

8 

23 

40 

5 

1 

351 
390 
335 
440 
837 

132 
221 
181 
221 
158 

351 
314 
294 
440 
387 

182 
210 
181 
221 
158 

loao 
8a6 

87.7 

loao 
loao 

IOQlO 

German r 

95.1 

Irish 

100  0 

w^l^J^^ 

100. 0 

other  races 

lOOlO 

Total 

70 

72 

857 

195 

311 

191 

86.9 

98.2 

Fonlcnbom: 

E^lsh 

24 
52 
76 
9 
63 
32 
45 
30 

25 
74 
89 
10 
76 
43 
51 
22 

404 
377 
362 
396 
392 
386 
346 
325 

207 
237 
209 
155 
182 
173 
177 
206 

861 
338 
319 
280 
353 
352 
315 
311 

207 
235 
198 
155 
180 
172 
174 
193 

89.4 
89.8 
88.3 
72.9 
90.0 
91.1 
90.9 
9&8 

100.0 

Gefinan 

99.4 

Irish 

94.9 

100.0 

Polish 

98.5 

Slovak 

99.5 

Welsh. 

98.8 

Other  races 

92.4 

Total 

330 

390 

371 

201 

332 

196 

89.5 

97.4 

Grand  total 

439 

512 

370 

202 

323 

196 

87.3 

97.1 

NEW  JXMET  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Native  bcm,  native  parents 

65 

91 

378 

273 

284 

260 

75.3 

91.7 

Native  bom,  foreign  parents: 

Dutch 

3 

8 

23 

61 

4 
5 

8 

12 

31 

62 

5 

9 

316 
441 
387 
343 
440 
342 

356 
376 
246 
224 
221 
258 

316 
292 
314 
290 
440 
247 

339 
339 
237 
224 
221 
254 

100.0 
66.1 
81.0 
84.7 

100.0 
72.0 

95.8 

English 

90.4 

Gp.miAn 

96.4 

Irish 

99.7 

Welsh 

100.0 

Other  races 

9&8 

Total 

104 

127 

368 

253 

.    299 

246 

82.3 

97.8 

Foreign  bora: 

Dutch 

47 

53 

104 

135 

13 

43 

9 

63 

32 

45 

70 

71 
79 
157 
181 
19 
63 
10 
76 
43 
51 
80 

467 
406 
377 
397 
339 
302 
396 
392 
386 
346 
385 

337 
330 
317 
282 
411 
299 
155 
182 
173 
177 
330 

403 
322 
327 
336 
313 
273 
28ft 
353 
352 
315 
316 

331 
313 
804 
268 
408 
299 
155 
180 
172 
174 
306 

86.1 
79.2 
86.7 
84.7 
92.1 
90.4 
72.9 
90.0 
91.1 
90.9 
82.0 

98.8 

English 

94.6 

German 

96.8 

Irish 

95.1 

Italian.  North 

99.8 

Italian.  South 

100.0 

l/ithuaninn ... 

100.0 

Polish 

98.5 

Slovak 

99.5 

Welsh 

98.8 

Other  races 

92.8 

Total 

614 

830 

387 

289 

832 

278 

85.9 

96.4 

Grand  total 

783 

1,048 

383 

283 

324 

272 

84.6 

96.0 

This  table  shows  that  the  number  of  families  in  which  there  were 
wage-earning  male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  was  notably  less 
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than  the  number  having  wage-earning  females  in  the  same  age  group. 
This  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  as  a  rule 
information  was  secured  only  from  such  families  as  had  children 
under  16  years  old  at  work,  or  females,  regardless  of  age,  at  work. 
Another  reason  for  the  difference  is  the  greater  tendency  of  boys  to 
leave  home  when  they  reach  an  age  of  self-support. 

The  average  individual  earnings  of  contributing  male  children  16 
years  of  age  and  over  are  shown  to  have  been  greater  than  the  average 
individual  earnings  of  contributing  female  children  in  each  nativity 
and  race  group,  in  each  State,  except  in  the  New  Jersey  group  having 
native-bom  heads  of  Dutch  parentage  and  foreign-bom  heads  of 
German  and  of  North  Italian  parentage.  Notwithstanding  the  gen- 
erally greater  earnings  of  such  male  children,  the  average  individual 
amount  contributed  to  the  family  in  New  Jersey  by  the  females 
exceeded  that  contributed  by  the  males.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
average  individual  amount  contributed  by  the  males  exceeded  that 
contributed  by  the  females. 

The  percentage  of  their  individual  earnings  contributed  by  the 
New  Jersey  females  in  families  with  heads  native  bom  of  native 
parents  was  91.3  per  cent  as  against  78.5  per  cent  contributed  by  the 
males.  The  percentage  of  their  earnings  given  to  the  family  by  the 
females  in  each  nativity  and  race  group  in  each  State  was  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  contributed  by  male  children,  except  in  the  New 
Jersey  group  having  heads  native  bom  of  Dutch  parentage  and  in  the 
Pennsylvania  groups  with  heads  native  born  of  English  and  Welsh  par- 
ents and  with  parents  of  unspecified  races.  In  New  Jersey  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  percentage  of  earnings  given  to  family  support 
by  the  males  and  by  the  females  was  in  the  group  with  heads  native 
bom  of  foreign  parents,  the  females  in  families  of  that  nativity  having 
contributed  96.4  per  cent  of  their  individual  earnings  and  the  males  73.8 
per  cent.  In  Pennsylvania  the  greatest  difference  between  the  males 
and  females  in  this  respect  was  in  the  group  with  heads  native  bom  of 
native  parents,  the  females  in  such  families  having  contributed  92.5 
per  cent  and  the  males  73.1  per  cent.  In  the  summaries  of  nativities 
and  races  in  New  Jersey,  the  females  are  shown  to  have  contributed  no 
less  than  95.5  per  cent  of  their  earnings,  while  the  males  contributed 
81.3  per  cent.  In  the  Pennsylvania  summaries  the  females  are  shown 
to  have  contributed  97.1  per  cent  and  the  males  87.3  per  cent.  If  a 
further  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  contributions  of  males  and  of 
females,  upon  the  basis  of  total  family  income  as  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  257,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  families  reported  in  New  Jersey 
the  females  contributed  a  larger  percentage  of  the  family  income  than 
the  males,  the  contributions  of  the  females  in  each  nativity  and  race 
group  being  a  higher  percentage  of  net  family  income  than  were  the 
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contributions  of  males,  excepting  only  the  group  with  foreign  bom 
heads  of  Dutch  parentage.  In  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
contributions  to  the  family  support  made  by  the  males  were  in  each 
nativity  and  race  group  without  exception  a  higher  percentage  of  net 
family  income  than  were  the  contributions  of  females.  Thus  in  New 
Jersey  42.2  per  cent  of  the  net  family  income  of  families  with  heads 
of  all  nativities  and  races  was  contributed  by  female  children  16  years 
of  age  and  over  and  35.6  per  cent  by  male  children  16  years  of  age 
and  over,  while  in  Pennsylvania  such  females  contributed  26.3  per 
cent  of  the  net  family  income  and  such  males  contributed  38.2  per 
cent  of  it.  These  figures  refer  in  each  case,  of  course,  to  the  families 
having  children  of  the  specified  age  and  sex  at  work. 

That  the  proportion  of  net  family  income  contributed  by  the 
various  members  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  the  following  table  is  pre- 
sented, which  summarizes  the  foregoing.  The  percentages  are  based 
on  the  total  number  of  families  having  the  specified  sources  of  income: 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  WITH  INCOME  FROM  SPECIFIED  SOURCES  AND  PER  CENT 

OF  FAMILY  INCOME  FROM  SUCH  SOURCES. 


Source  of  Itoilly  incoma. 


BamingBof  fother 

Earnings  of  mother 

Earnings  of  male  children  10  and  ovw. . 
Earnings  of  female  children  16  and  over 

Earnings  of  children  14  and  16 

Earnings  of  children  under  14 


Number  of  families 
with  Income  from 
ipeclfled  source. 


New 
Jersey. 


580 
176 
844 
636 
336 
41 


Pennsyi- 
vanla. 


877 
87 
439 
612 
817 
320 


Per  cent  of  family 
Income  fh)m  8pe(^ 
Ifled  source. 


New 
Jersey. 


46.8 
36.8 
36.6 
42.2 
17.6 

n.6 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


53.8 
23.1 
38.2 
26.3 
16.2 
18.4 


FAHXLISS  WITH  FATHEBS  AT  WOBK. 

As  has  abeady  been  seen,  in  580,  or  70.1  per  cent,  of  the  827  New 
Jersey  families  the  father  was  at  work  and  contributing  to  the  family 
support,  while  in  247,  or  29.9  per  cent,  the  family  was  either  without 
the  father  or  he  was  a  noncontributing  member.  Of  the  1,082  Penn- 
sylyania  families,  in  877,  or  81  per  cent,  the  father  was  at  work  and 
contributing,  while  in  205,  or  19  per  cent,  either  there  was  no  father 
or  he  was  a  noncontributing  member  of  the  family. 

Considerable  differences  are  found  between  the  various  races  in 
regard  to  the  per  cent  of  families  having  fathers  at  work  and  assisting 
in  the  family  support.  These  difTerences  are  best  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  gives  for  each  of  the  races  of  importance  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  fathers  at  work,  as  well  as  the  number  and  per  cent 
noncontributing,  the  families  who  had  lost  the  father  by  death  being 
included  in  this  group. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT   OP    FAMILIES  WITH   FATHERS  AT  WORK  AND. WITH 

FATHERS  DEAD  OR  NONCONTRIBUTING,  BY  RACE. 


Total 
number 
of  f am- 

UieB. 

Families 

having— 

R«M. 

Fathers  at  work. 

Fathers  dead  or  noo- 
oontributing. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

NBW  JXB8ST. 

65 

97 

84 

ISO 

146 

51 

142 

92 

43 
76 
54 

101 
77 
42 

116 
71 

66.1 
7&8 
64.2 
67.3 
52.7 
82.3 
81.6 
77.1 

22 
21 
30 
49 
60 
9 
26 
21 

33.9 

Dutch 

21.7 

Knglliih 

35.8 

Qfnnan 

32.7 

Irtah 

47.  S 

Italian,  North 

17.7 

18.4 

Other 

22.9 

Total 

827 

580 

70.1 

247 

29.9 

PENNSTLTAKIA. 

Aimerican 

93 
52 

163 

227 
41 

215 
91 
94 

106 

60 

36 

133 

171 

36 

191 

72 

77 

92 

74.2 
60.2 
81.6 
75.3 
87.8 
88.8 
79.1 
81.9 
86.8 

24 
16 
30 
56 
5 
24 
19 
17 
14 

25.8 

BngUah. 

30.8 

Oennan ......                       .    . 

18.4 

Irish 

24.7 

LIthnanlan 

12.2 

Poltah .               

11.2 

Slovak. 

20.9 

Welsh 

18.1 

Other 

13.2 

Total 

1,082 

877 

81.0 

205 

19.0 

The  580  fathers  in  the  New  Jersey  families  and  the  877  in  the 
Pennsylvania  families  who  were  at  work  have  been  classified  accord- 
ing to  occupation  as  silk  weavers  (in  New  Jersey)  or  as  coal  miners 
(in  Pennsylvania),  other  skilled  workers,  unskilled  workers,  or  in 
commercial  and  professional  occupations,  and  the  results  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  135,  or  23.3  per 
cent,  of  the  New  Jersey  fathers  were  silk  weavers ;  1 78,  or  30.7  per  cent, 
were  in  other  skilled  occupations;  while  204,  or  35.2  per  cent,  were 
in  unskilled  occupations,  and  63,  or  10.8  per  cent,  were  in  commercial 
and  professional  occupations.  Of  the  Pennsylvania  fathers  at  work 
included  in  this  table,  326,  or  37.2  per  cent,  were  coal  miners;  104,  or 
11.9  per  cent,  were  in  other  skilled  occupations;  413,  or  47.1  per  cent, 
were  in  unskilled  occupations,  and  34,  or  3.8  per  cent,  were  in  com- 
mercial and  professional  occupations. 
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OOCUPATIONB  OF  FATHERS  AT  WORK.  BY  RACE. 


Fathers  at  work- 

Raoa. 

As  silk 
weavers. 

In  other 
skilled 

occupa- 
tions. 

In  un- 
skilled 
occupa- 
tions. 

In  com- 
mercial 
and  pro- 
fessional 
occupa- 
tions. 

TotaL 

WW  jehakt. 
Am^can 

4 

1 
11 
29 

8 
33 
29 
20 

24 
28 
26 
31 
24 
4 
20 
21 

10 
39 
12 
32 
34 
5 
54 
18 

6 
8 
5 
9 
11 

43 

Dutch 

76 

Rngliiih    .  _  . 

54 

Oeinnan , . 

101 

Irish 

77 

TtAllftn,  North 

42 

Italian;  South 

13 

12 

116 

Other  races 

71 

Total 

135 

178 

204 

63 

580 

Fathers  at  work- 

Race. 

As  coal 
miners. 

In  other 
skUled 
occupa- 
tions. 

Intin- 
skilled 
occupa- 
tions. 

In  com- 
mercial 
and  pro- 
feesional 
occupa- 
tions. 

Total. 

PKHNSTLVAMIA. 

Ammrfcan 

8 
20 
14 
54 
25 
92 
28 
52 
33 

19 

5 

40 

22 

38 
11 
73 
92 
10 
89 
30 
19 
45 

4 

60 

36 

Oennan 

6 
3 
1 
8 
6 

133 

Irish 

171 

Lithuanian 

36 

Polish 

2 
2 

6 
8 

191 

Slovak 

72 

Welsh 

77 

Other  races 

6 

92 

Total 

326 

104 

413 

34 

877 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  various  racial  groups  in  the 
two  localities,  the  average  family  income,  and  the  amount  and  per 
cent  of  total  family  income  represented  by  the  earnings  of  the  fathers 
at  work.    These  facts  are  presented  in  the  table  following. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHERS  AT  WORK,  AVERAGE  INCOME 
OF  SUCH  FAMILIES,  AND  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  FATHERS,  BY  NATIVITY 
AND  RACE. 


Total 

number 

of  fami- 

llet. 

Families  having  fathers  at  work. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
families. 

Average 
net  in- 
come of 
family. 

Averaee  earainp 
of  fathers. 

Amount. 

Percentof 

net  family 

incoma. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Native  bom.  native  narenta 

65 

43 

66.2 

SI,  060 

1585 

66.2 

Native  bom,  foreign  parents: 

Dutch 

10 
14 
18 
35 
9 

9 

8 

13 

21 

7 

90.0 
57.1 
72.2 
60.0 
77.8 

1,311 

1,358 

968 

965 

1,104 

653 
599 
648 
629 
578 

48.8 

English 

44.1 

Of^rrpftn 

66.6 

Irish : 

64.8 

Other  races 

62.3 

Total 

86 

68 

67.5 

1,090 

668 

62.1 

Foreign  bom: 

Dutch 

87 

70 
132 
111 

51 
142 

83 

67 
46 
88 
56 
42 
116 
64 

77.0 
65.7 
66.7 
50.5 
82.4 
81.7 
77.1 

1,418 
1,211 
1,137 
1,275 
934 
872 
1,169 

641 
559 
562 
658 

442 
391 
643 

38.  a 

English 

46.1 

Qamian 

49.4 

Irish 

43.8 

Italian,  North 

47.3 

Italian,  South 

44.8 

Other  races 

46.4 

Total 

676 

479 

70.9 

1,122 

504 

44.9 

Grand  total 

827 

580 

70.1 

1,114 

516 

46.3 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Native  bom,  native  parents 

93 

69 

74.2 

1,023 

600 

68.7 

Native  born,  foreign  parents: 

English 

6 
4l 
77 
11 

5 

6 
32 

58 
10 

4 

100.0 
78.1 
75.3 
90.9 
80.0 

883 
1,034 

997 
1,087 

949 

497 
519 
635 
621 
426 

56.3 

Qeniian 

50.1 

Irish 

53.7 

Welsh 

57.2 

Other  races 

44.8 

140 

110 

78,6 

1,008 

632 

62.8 

English 

46 
122 
150 

41 
215 

91 

83 
101 

30 

101 

113 

36 

191 

72 

67 

88 

65.2 
82.8 
75.4 
87.8 
88.8 
79.1 
80.7 
87.1 

1,014 
937 

1,000 
847 
888 
941 

1,039 
842 

648 
473 
485 
521 
488 
510 
5G9 
470 

64  1 

50.4 

Irish 

48  5 

61.6 

Polish 

54.9 

Slovak 

54.3 

Welsh 

54  8 

Other  races 

55  9 

849 

698 

877 

82.2 

931 

497 

63.4 

Grand  total 

1.082 

81.0 

948 

510 

53.8 

In  New  Jersey  the  average  net  income  per  family  of  the  580  fami- 
lies with  fathers  at  work  was  $1,114,  or  $64  more  than  the  average 
income  of  all  families,  which  was  $1,050.  The  highest  average  in- 
come per  family,  $l,41vS,  was  for  the  67  Dutcli  famihes  with  foreign- 
born  heads.  The  lowest  average  income  per  family  was  $872  for  the 
116  South  TtaUan  families  with  foreign-born  heads. 

In  the  580  families  having  fathers  at  work  in  New  Jersey  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  such  fathers  were  $516,  or  46.3  per  cent 
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of  the  family  income  from  all  sources.  The  average  earnings  of  the 
native-bom  fathers  of  native  parents  were  $585,  or  55.2  per  cent  of 
the  family  income.  The  average  earnings  of  the  native-bom  fathers 
of  foreign  parentage  were  $568,  or  52.1  per  cent  of  the  family  income. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  foreign-born  fathers  were  $504,  or 
44.9  per  cent  of  the  family  income.  Comparing  the  nativity  groups, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  earnings  of  the  native  American 
fathers  were  the  highest,  and  that  the  per  cent  which  their  earnings 
constituted  of  the  family  income  was  also  the  largest. 

Considering  the  races  separately,  the  earnings  of  the  native-bom 
Dutch  fathers  in  New  Jersey  were  higher  than  those  of  the  native 
American,  being  $653,  or  49.8  per  cent  of  the  family  income.  The 
earnings  of  the  native-bom  German  fathers  were  56.6  per  cent  of  the 
family  income,  being  the  highest  per  cent  shown  for  any  race.  The 
average  eamiags  of  the  South  ItaUan  fathers  of  foreign  birth  were 
lowest,  being  $391,  but  this  amount  was  44.8  per  cent  of  the  family 
income.  The  Dutch  foreign-born  fathers'  earnings  were  38.2  per 
cent  of  the  family  income,  and  this  proportion  was  the  smallest, 
but  the  Dutch  had  large  famiUes  and  a  large  proportion  of  wage- 
earners.  * 

In  Pennsylvania  the  average  income  of  the  877  famiUes  with 
fathers  at  work  was  $948.  For  the  69  families  with  heads  native 
bom  of  native  parents  the  average  income  was  $1,023.  For  the  110 
famiUes  with  heads  native  born  of  foreign  parents  the  average  income 
was  $1,008.  For  the  698  families  with  foreign-born  fathers  at  work 
the  average  income  was  $931  as  com])ared  with  $1,122  for  the  479 
families  in  New  Jersey  with  foreign-born  fathers,  a  diflerence  of 
$191  per  family.  The  liighest  average  income  per  family  was  $1,087 
for  10  Welsh  famihes  with  native-bom  heads,  and  the  lowest  for 
specified  races  was  $847  for  the  36  Lithuanian  famihes. 

Considering  the  annual  earnings  of  the  877  fathers  at  work  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  table  shows  that  they  averaged  $510,  and  this 
amount  was  53.8  per  cent  of  the  net  family  income  from  all  sources. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  native-born  fathers  of  native  parents 
were  $600,  or  $90  higher  than  the  average  for  all  fathers.  They 
were  58.7  per  cent  of  the  family  income  from  all  sources.  The 
average  earnings  of  the  native-born  fathers  of  foreign  parentage 
were  $532,  wliich  was  $36  less  than  for  the  same  group  of  fathers  in 
New  Jersey  and  amounted  to  52.8  per  cent  of  the  family  income. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  foreign-born  fathers  were  $497,  or  53.4 
per  cent  of  the  family  income.  The  average  earnings  of  the  native- 
bom  Welsh  fathers  were  the  higliest,  being  $621,  or  57.2  per  cent  of 
the  family  income.  The  average  earnings  of  the  foreign-born  Irish 
father*  formed  48.5  per  cent  of  the  family  income,  and  this  percentage 
was  the  lowest,  the  fathers  in  all  of  the  other  specified  race  groups 
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contributing  more  than  half  of  the  family  income.  As  shown  else- 
where, the  Irish  fathers  had  large  famiUes  with  a  large  proportion  of 
wage-earners. 

UNBMPLOTXSNT  OF  FATHBB8. 

The  preceding  table  has  shown  that  the  New  Jersey  fathers  contrib- 
uted 46.3  per  cent  of  the  family  income  and  the- Pennsylvania  fathers 
63.8  per  cent. 

The  year  preceding  the  investigation  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania was  the  most  prosperous  that  had  been  for  many  years,  but 
notwithstanding  this  the  fathers  in  both  States  were  idle  for  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  working  days  of  the  year  exclusive  of  Sundays  and 
holidays.  The  following  table  shows  ttds  unemployment  by  race  and 
kind  of  occupation  as  reported  to  the  agents  of  the  bureau: 

UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  FATHERS,  BY  RACE  AND  BY  KIND  OF  OCCUPATION. 

fSlxty-tiro  (athen  in  New  Jersey  and  33  in  Pennavlvanla,  at  work  in  oommerdal  and  profenioDal 
*  occupations  are  not  included  in  this  table.) 

NEW  JERSBT. 


Baoe,  and  kind  of  occupation. 

Fathers  who 

worked  all  or 

part  of  year. 

Fathers  who 

were  idle  part 

of  year. 

Peroentofdayt 
fathers  were— 

Number. 

Average 

days 
worked. 

Number. 

Average 
days  idle. 

At  work. 

Idle. 

American: 

Weavers 

4 
23 
11 

237 
240 
217 

2 

16 
9 

131 

91 

107 

78.8 
79.2 
71.2 

21.7 

Other  skilled 

20.8 

Unskilled 

28.8 

Total 

38              233 

27 

99 

76.8 

23.2 

.. 

Dntch: 

Weavers 

1 
28 
39 

300 
236 
232 

100.0 
79.5 
76.2 

Other  skilled 

25 
31 

G8 
91 

20.5 

Unskilled 

23.8 

' 

Total 

66 

23& 

56 

81 

77.9 

23.1 

.. 

English: 

Weavers 

11 

28 

258 
225 

10 

20 

5 

51 

113 

85 

84.8 
73.5 
86.2 

15^  a 

Other  skilled 

26.6 

Unskilled 

10              260 

13.8 

Total 

49 

241 

35 

92 

78.6 

21.4 

. 

Ooman: 

Weavers 

29 
31 
32 

245 
270 
273 

25 
19 
19 

70 
55 
69 

80.3 
88.8 
87.0 

19.7 

Other  skilled 

11.3 

Unskilled 

13.0 

Total 

92 

263 

63 

65 

85.5 

14.fi 

Irish: 

Weavers 

8 
24 
34 

270 
247 
255 

7 
18 
21 

40 
78 
91 

88.5 
81.0 
81.9 

11.5 

Other  skilled 

19.0 

Unskilled 

l&l 

Total 

66 

254 

46 

78 

82.4 

17.6 

Italian,  North: 

Weavers 

33 

4 
6 

250 
195 
188 

32 
3 
3 

56 
145 
113 

1 
82.1  !      17.9 

Other  skilled 

64.3  f      3&-7 

Unskilled 

73.4 

26.6 

Total 

42  1            238 

38 

68 

79.5 

30.  S 
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irNBMPLOYMBNT  OF  FATHERS,  BY  RACK  AND  BY  KIND  OF  OCCUPATION— ConUnaed. 

NBW  JBBSBT-Conoluded. 


Race,  and  kind  of  occapatlon. 

Fathers  who 
worked  all  or 
part  of  year. 

Fathers  who 

were  idle  part 

of  year. 

Per  cent  of  day  8 
fathers  were— 

Number. 

Average 

days 
worked. 

Number. 

days  Idle. 

At  work. 

Idlo. 

ItallBO,  Booth: 

iV 6a vers  ..•• 

29 
27 

234 

257 

27 
17 
45 

76 

80 

100 

76.8 
83.6 
60.4 

2S.S 

Other  skilled 

16.4 

UnsUUed 

48 

213 

30.6 

Total 

104  >            230 

89 

89 

75.2 

24.8 

Other  races: 

Weavers 

0  ther  skilled 

20 
21 
18 

241 
250 
249 

10 
15 
11 

67 
75 
79 

70.0 
82.4 

83.8 

20.1 
17.6 

Unskilled 

16.2 

Total 

59 

246 

45 

78 

81.6 

18.4 

AU  races: 

1.15              246 

122 
133 
144 

65 
81 
91 

80.7 
80.9 
78.2 

19.  S 

Other  skilled 

1R6 
197 

246 
239 

19.1 

Unskilled    

21.8 

Total 

518 

243 

399 

80 

79.8 

20.2 

MTEii^ 

no  M.EJW  a 

mmt^m 

American: 

Goal  mlnera 

8 
19 
38 

256 

267 
262 

8 
10 
26 

50 
80 
74 

83.8 
86.4 
83.8 

16.3 

Other  skilled  

13.6 

Unskilled 

16.3 

^  Total 

65 

2C3 

44 

71 

84.6 

16.4 

English: 

Cnal  miners -  -  ■• 

20 

5 

11 

241 
167 
251 

30 
6 
9 

64 

138 

79 

79.3 
54.8 
79.5 

20.8 

Other  skilled 

45.2 

UnsUlled 

20.5 

Total         

36 

234 

34 

79 

75.9 

24.1 

Gorman: 

Coal  miners 

13 
42 

74 

246 
239 
251 

13 
34 
53 

69 

78 
80 

80.8 
79.0 
81.4 

19.3 

Other  skilled  

31.0 

Unaldlled 

18.0 

Total      --,  -- 

129 

246 

100 

77 

80.5 

19.5 

bteh: 

Coal  miners 

46 

21 

100 

245 
306 
234 

46 
13 
85 

68 
61 
87 

81.0 
87.5 
76.0 

19.0 

Other  skilled 

12.5 

Unskilled 

24.0 

Total       

167 

241 

144 

76 

78.8 

21.2 

Lithuanian: 

Coal  miners,  x .  *     

22 

246 

23 

60 

80.5 

19.6 

Other  skilled 

Unskilled 

13 

228 

13 

64 

78.1 

21.9 

Total    

35 

239 

35 

61 

79.7 

20.3 

Polish: 

Coal  miners 

77 

4 

101 

242 
200 
247 

73 

4 
94 

65 

106 

70 

79.6 
65.6 
79.1 

20.4 

Other  skilled 

34.4 

Unskilled 

20.9 

Total 

182 

244 

171 

60 

79.0 

21.0 

Blovak: 

Coal  miners 

21 

4 
43 

257 
286 
257 

30 

3 

37 

51 
66 
67 

84.3 
89.6 
83.9 

16.8 

Other  skilled 

10.4 

UnsklUed 

16.1 

Total 

68 

360 

60 

66 

84.4 

16.6 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  FATHERS,  BY  RACE  AND  BY  KIND  OF  OCGUPATION-Coiltinaed. 

PENNSTLYANIA— Gonduded. 


Race,  and  kind  of  oocapation. 

Fathers  who 

worked  all  or 

fart  of  year. 

Fathers  who 

were  idle  part 

of  year. 

Per  cent  of  days 
fathers  were— 

Number. 

Average 

days 
worked. 

Number. 

Average 
days  idle. 

At  work. 

• 

Idle. 

Welsh: 

Coal  miners 

60 

7 

20 

244 

239 
211 

47 

6 

18 

66 

78 
89 

80.1 
78.1 
72.4 

19.9 

Other  skilled 

21.9 

Unskilled 

27.6 

Total '. 

77 

235 

71 

72 

78.0 

22.0 

Other  races: 

Coal  miners 

26 

8 

51 

244 
219 
244 

26 

8 

43 

61 
86 

74 

80.1 
71.8 
79.6 

19.9 

Other  skilled 

28.2 

Unskilled 

20.5 

Total 

85 

242 

77 

71 

79.0 

21.0 

All  races: 

Coal  miners 

283 
110 
461 

245 
244 
244 

275 

82 

378 

61 
81 
76 

80.5 
80.1 
66.5 

19.5 

Other  skilled 

19.9 

Unskilled 

33.5 

Orand  total . . .    ,  r 

844 

245 

735 

71 

79.9. 

20.1 
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American: 

Skilled 

54 
49 

252 
252 

36 
35 

81 
82 

82.4 
81.1 

17.6 

Unskilled 

18.9 

Total 

103 

252 

71 

82 

81.7 

18.3 

Dutch: 

Skilled         

29 
39 

238 
232 

25 
31 

68 
91 

80.2 
76.2 

19.8 

Unskilled 

23.8 

Total 

68 

235 

56 

81 

77.9 

22.1 

English: 

Skilled 

64 
21 

231 
258 

55 

14 

86 
82 

75.7 
82.6 

24.3 

Unskilled 

17.4 

Total 

85 

238 

69 

83 

77.5 

22.6 

German: 

Skilled 

115 
106 

249 
258 

91 
72 

68 
77 

82.2 
83.1 

17.8 

Unskilled 

16.9 

Total 

221 

253 

163 

72 

82.6 

17.4 

Irish: 

Skilled 

99 
134 

252 
239 

84 
106 

61 
88 

83.0 
77.5 

17  0 

Unskilled 

22  5 

Total     

233 

244 

190 

76 

79.8 

20.2 

Italian,  North: 

Skilled 

37 
5 

244 

188 

35 
3 

64 
113 

80.2 
73.4 

19.8 
26.6 

Unskilled 

Total      

42 

238 

38 

68 

79.5 

20.6 

Italian,  South: 

Skilled 

56 
48 

245 
213 

44 

45 

78 
100 

80.1 
69.4 

19.9 
30.6 

Unskilled 

Total 

104 

230 

89 

89 

75.2 

24.8 

Lithuanian: 

Skilled 

22 
13 

246 
228 

22 
13 

59 
64 

80.5 
78.1 

19.5 
21.9 

Unskilled 

Total 

35 

239 

35 

61 

79.7 

20.8 
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UNKICPLOYMENT  OF  FATHERS,  BY  RACE  AND  BY  KIND  OF  OCCUPATION-Concluded. 


NEW  JERSEY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA-Concluded. 

Race,  and  Und  of  oocapation. 

Fathers  who 
worked  all  or 
part  of  year. 

Fathers  who 

were  idle  part 

of  year. 

Per  pent  of  days 
fathers  were— 

Number. 

Average 

days 
worked. 

Number. 

Average 
days  idle. 

At  work. 

Idle. 

Polish: 

Skilled 

81 
101 

240 
247 

77 
94 

68 
70 

78.9 
79.1 

21.1 

Unskilled 

20.9 

Total 

182 

244 

171 

60 

79.0 

21.0 

Scotch: 

Skilled 

19 
9 

251 
271 

13 

4 

77 
44 

Unskilled 

Total 

28 

257 

17 

69 

Slovak: 

Skilled 

25 
43 

261 
257 

22 
37 

62 
67 

85.1 
83.9 

14.0 

Unskilled 

16.1 

Total 

68 

259 

59 

55 

84.4 

15.6 

Welsh: 

Skilled 

67 
20 

243 
211 

53 
18 

66 
89 

79.8 
72.4 

2a2 

Unskilled 

27.6 

Total 

77 

235 

71 

72 

78.0 

22.0 

Other  races: 

Skilled 

75 
69 

242 
246 

68 
64 

09 
76 

79.5 
80.6 

2a6 

Unskilled 

19.4 

144 

244 

122 

72 

80.1 

19.0 

AH  races: 

Skilled 

714 
648 

245 
243 

612 
522 

60 
80 

80.6 
79.0 

19.4 

21.0 

Grand  total 

1,362 

244 

1,134 

74 

79.8 

20.2 

The  table  shows  that  in  New  Jersey  518  fathers  at  work  as  weavers 
and  in  other  skilled  and  unskilled  occupations  (exclusive  of  62  fathers 
at  work  in  commercial  and  professional  occupations)  worked  an 
average  of  243  working  days  during  the  year  and  that  399  of  these 
fathers  were  idle  an  average  of  80  working  days.  In  other  words,  the 
fathers  in  all  of  the  varied  occupations  and  industries  enumerated  on 
page  233  worked  but  79.8  per  cent  of  the  working  days  of  the  year, 
not  including  59  Sundays  and  holidays  of  the  year. 

The  unskilled  laborers  were  the  greatest  sufferers  through  lost  time. 
One  hundred  and  forty-four  laborers  of  the  total  of  197  lost  an 
average  of  91  days'  work  in  the  year.  The  race  showing  the  greatest 
percentage  of  days  worked  in  all  occupations  was  the  German  with 
86.6  per  cent,  the  Irish  following  with  82.4  per  cent  of  days  worked. 
The  highest  percentage  of  idle  days  in  all  occupations  was  found 
among  the  South  Itahans,  the  Americans  being  second  in  this  respect. 

The  table  shows  that  in  Pennsylvania  844  fathers  at  work  as  anthra- 
cite coal  miners  and  in  other  skilled  and  unskilled  occupations  (ex- 
clusive  of   33   fathers   at    work    in    commercial    and    professional 
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occupations)  worked  an  average  of  246  days  during  the  year  and  that 
735  of  these  were  idle  an  average  of  71  working  days. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  283  fathers  who  were  coal 
miners  lost  an  average  of  61  days,  and  378  unskilled  laborers  lost  an 
average  of  76  days,  this  being  33.5  per  cent  of  the  working  days  for 
all  unskilled  labor.  The  highest  per  cent  of  days  worked  was  by  the 
Americans,  84.6,  followed  by  the  Slovaks  with  84.4  per  cent.  The 
highest  percentage  of  idle  days  was  found  among  the  English. 

FAMILIES  WITH  NONCONTSIBnTINO  FATHEBS. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  247  of  the  827  New  Jersey  famiUes 
and  205  of  the  1,082  Pennsylvania  families  were  without  the  support 
of  a  father.  In  170  of  the  247  New  Jersey  families,  or  68.8  per  cent, 
the  father  had  died;  in  36,  or  14.6  per  cent,  he  had  deserted  or  was 
away;  and  in  41,  or  16.6  per  cent,  he  was  living  as  a  member  of  the 
family  but  was  either  incapacitated  or  idle.  In  151  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania families,  or  73.6  per  cent,  the  father  had  died;  in  23,  or  11.2 
per  cent,  he  had  deserted  or  was  away;  and  in  31,  or  15.2  per  cent, 
he  was  incapacitated  or  idle. 

The  following  table  shows  for  all  families  who  were  without  the 
support  of  the  father  the  number  and  per  cent  in  which  such  lack  of 
support  was  due  to  the  death  of  the  father,  to  desertion,  or  to  in- 
capacity and  idleness. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  WITHOUT  SUPPORT  OF  FATHER,  BY  RACE 

AND  CAUSE  OF  NONSUPPORT. 


Families  having  father- 

— 

Total  fi 

Race  of  father. 

Idle  or  Incapaci- 
tated. 

Deserter  or  away. 

Dead. 

imilies. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent 

NEW  JERSEY. 

American 

3 

6 
4 
9 
9 
2 
5 
3 

13.6 
28.6 
13.3 
18.4 
13.0 
22.2 
19.2 
14.3 

2 
3 
4 

13 
3 
2 
6 
3 

9.1 
14.3 
13.3 
26. 5. 

4.4 
22.2 
23.1 
14.3 

17 
12 
22 
27 
57 
5 
15 
15 

77.3 
57.1 
73.4 
65.1 
82.6 
55.6 
57.7 
71.4 

22 
21 
30 
49 
69 
9 
26 
21 

100 

Dutch 

100 

Enelish 

100 

Qerman 

100 

Irish 

100 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Other 

100 
100 
100 

Total 

41 

16.6 

36 

14.6 

170 

t»8,8 

247 

100 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

American 

3 

I 
4 
8 
2 
3 
4 
3 
3 

12.5 
6.2 
13.3 
14.3 
40.0 
12.5 
21.0 
17.6 
21.4 

4 

16.6 

17 
15 
23 
41 

3 
19 
13 
11 

9 

70.9 
93.8 
76. 7 
73.2 
60.0 
79.2 
68.4 
64.8 
64.3 

24 
16 
30 
66 
6 
24 
19 
17 
14 

100 

English             

100 

German 

3 

7 

10.0 
12.5 

100 

Irish 

100 

TA  th  iifl.iiiAn 

100 

Polish 

2 
2 
3 
2 

8.3 
10.6 
17.6 
14.3 

100 

Slovak 

100 

Wekh 

100 

Other 

100 

Total 

31 

16.2 

23 

11.2 

151 

73.6 

205 

100 
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In  New  Jersey  the  Irish  had  the  greatest  number  in  the  group  of 
noncontributing  fathers,  havmg  69  such  fathers,  or  47.3  per  cent,  of 
all  Irish  fathers.  Of  the  69  there  were  57,  or  82.6  per  cent,  of  the 
Irish  fathers  dead,  while  3,  or  4.4  per  cent,  had  deserted  their  families 
or  left  their  homes,  which  was  the  smallest  percentage  shown  for  any 
race  in  this  class.  In  the  German  families  having  no  support  from  the 
fathers,  27,  or  55.1  per  cent  were  dead,  this  being  the  lowest  per 
cent  of  any  race,  while  13  German  fathers,  or  26.5  per  cent,  had 
deserted  their  f amiUes  or  left  their  homes.  The  latter  was  the  highest 
number  and  proportion  of  any  race  in  this  class. 

The  proportion  of  idle  or  incapacitated  fathers  in  New  Jersey 
was  highest  among  the  Dutch,  28.6  per  cent,  and  lowest  among  the 
Irish,  13  per  cent. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  percentage  of  dead  fathers  was  highest  among 
the  English,  being  93.8  per  cent,  the  Lithuanians  being  lowest  with 
60  per  cent.  Of  the  Welsh  families  considered  17.6  per  cent  had 
been  deserted  or  left  by  their  fathers.  The  English  and  Lithuanians 
had  no  fathers  in  this  class.  The  largest  number  of  idle  or  incapac- 
itated fathers  was  8  among  the  Irish  and  the  lowest,  1  among 
the  English. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  what  proportion  the  fainilies  of  noncon- 
tributing and  dead  fathers  are  of  aU  families.  For  the  827  families 
in  New  Jersey  and  the  1,082  in  Pennsylvania,  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  families  having  fathers  idle  and  incapacitated,  deserted 
and  away,  dead,  and  at  work,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES,  BY  CONDITION  AS  TO  FATHERS. 


Condition  u  to  father. 


Idle  or  incapacitated 

DeMTter  or  away 

Dead 

Total  noncontributing 
At  work 

Total 


New  Jeraey 


Number. 


41 

36 

170 


247 
580 


827 


Per  cent. 


&.0 

4.3 

20.6 


29.9 
70.1 


100.0 


Pennsylvania. 


Number. 


31 

23 

151 


205 
877 


1,082 


Per  cent 


2.9 

2.1 

14.0 


19.0 
81.0 


100.0 


XABBISD  WOKSN  AT  WOBK,  THSIB  SABNINQS  AND  FAKILT  CONDmON. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  conjugal  condition  of  silk 
workers  in  the  two  localities  included  within  the  investigation,  it  has  been 
shown  that  in  all  the  silk  mills  of  Patersonin  1905  a  total  of  774  married 
women  were  at  work,  constituting  13.1  per  cent  of  all  the  female  silk 
workers  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  Paterson  mills,  while  there 
were  375,  or  6.3  per  cent  who  were  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  mills  investigated  it  was  found  that  there  were 
49450**— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  4 18 
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employed  184  married  women,  this  number  being  4.3  per  cent  of  all 
women  16  years  of  age  and  over  employed  in  the  mills  in  question, 
while  59,  or  1 .4  per  cent,  were  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated. 

These  figures  in  regard  to  the  total  number  of  women  employed 
in  the  silk  mills  are  given  for  comparison  with  the  figures  of  the 
tables  which  follow.  In  the  present  discussion  there  will  be  con- 
sidered only  the  representative  married  women  at  work,  numbering 
176  in  New  Jersey  and  87  in  Pennsylvania,  who  were  members  of 
the  famiUes  for  which  detailed  information  was  secured.  Not  all 
of  these  women  were  silk  workers,  for  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  where  the  home  of  a  child  or  a  woman  employed  in  the  silk  mills 
was  visited  to  secure  individual  and  family  information  it  was  found 
that  the  mother  was  at  work  in  some  other  industry,  but  all  of  such 
women  have  been  included  in  these  tables,  to  form  the  numbers  just 
given. 

The  detailed  information  for  these  married  women  at  work  is  pre- 
sented in  Table  XXIX  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  In  the  following 
discussion  the  more  important  facts  from  this  detailed  table  are  briefly 
summarized. 

While  a  considerable  number  of  the  married  women  at  work  in  the 
families  from  which  detailed  information  was  secured  were  employed 
in  the  silk  mill,  various  other  occupations  were  also  represented, 
especially  among  the  Pennsylvania  families.  These  facts  are  brought 
out  in  the  following  table,  not  only  the  occupation,  but  the  race  of  the 
women  being  given: 


NUMBER  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND  RACE 

• 

Race. 

Occupation. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Dutch. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

• 

Italian, 
North. 

Italian 
South. 

Other. 

Total. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

8Uk: 

Weaver 

3 
3 

1 

1 
1 

6 
5 

10 
2 

16 
5 
3 

3 

i 

1 
1 
1 

2 

3 
6 

29 
1 

16 
13 

2 
3 

69 

Winder 

34 

Warper 

16 

Picker 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

12 

Other     

1 

2 
2 

5 

other  occupations: 

Laundress 

1 

i' 

i" 

3 
5 

11 

Servant 

0 

Nurse 

4 

storekeeper 

3* 

1 

2 

4 

Worker,  flax 

4 

Seamstress 

1 

1 

3 

Boarding-house 
keepers 

2 

Laborer,  farm 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Packer.  mat<'hes 

1 

Finisher,  clot  hJne 

1 

Total 

12 

4 

12 

44 

23 

31 

39 

11 

176 
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NUMBER  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN 

AT  WORK, 

BY  OCCUPATION  AND  RACE-Conclttded. 

Race. 

Oocapatlon. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Litha- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Slovak. 

Welsh. 

Other. 

Total. 

1 
1 

1 

SUk: 

Picker. 

Weaver 

Winder 

1 

Qntll^ 

1 

3 
2 

1 

2 

1 

i' 

Other  occupations: 
I/Windraii 

5 

4 
1 
2 

2 
2 
2 

1 

3 

7 

13 
0 

1 

4* 

1 

2 

31 

Servant 

29 

SeamstreaB 

Storekeeper 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

Naree 

1 

7anltr«m 

1 

1 

•/■ 

Weaver,  carpet 

1 

1 

Acent.  tea 

1 
1 

Fortune  teller 

« 

Total 

14 

8 

15 

25 

2 

6 

3 

0 

5 

87 

The  table  shows  that  in  New  Jersey  of  the  176  married  women  at 
work  136,  or  77.3  per  cent,  were  employed  m  silk  mills.  Of  these,  69 
were  weavers,  29  of  whom  were  North  Italian,  15  South  ItaUan,  and 
10  German;  16  were  warpers,  of  whom  15  were  German;  34  were 
winders,  of  whom  13  were  South  Italian,  6  Irish,  and  5  English;  24 
were  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  of  whom  17  were 
laundresses,  9  servants,  and  4  nurses;  of  those  in  other  occupations 
4  were  storekeepers,  4  flax  workers,  and  3  seamstresses. 

In  Pennsylvania  of  the  87  married  women  at  work  5  were  employed 
in  silk  mills;  66,  or  75.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  employed  in 
domestic  or  personal  service,  of  whom  31  were  laundresses,  29  serv- 
ants, 3  nurses,  and  3  janitresses;  5  were  employed  as  seamstresses 
and  7  as  storekeepers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  married  women  at  work, 
classified  according  to  the  size  of  their  families,  with  the  number 
whose  husbands  were  or  were  not  contributors.  The  women  whose 
husbands  were  not  contributors,  as  presented  in  this  table,  included 
widows  as  well  as  women  whose  husbands  were  living  but  w^ere  not 
contributing  to  the  family  support. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER 
CENT  HAVING  AND  NOT  HAVING  HUSBANDS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  FAMILY  SUP- 
PORT, BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY. 


Slse  of  family. 


XEW  JERSEY. 

2  persons 

3  persons 

4  persons 

5  persons 

6  persons 

7  persons 

8  persons 

0  persons 

10  persons 

Total 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

2  persons 

8  persons 

4  persons 

5  persons 

6  persons 

7  persons 

8  persons 

0  persons 

10  persons 

llpersons 

12  persons 

Total 


Married  women  at  work. 


Number. 


87 

52 

36 

20 

14 

9 

6 

1 

1 


176 


7 

7 

15 

22 

13 

9 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 


87 


Percent. 


21.0 

29.5 

20.5 

11.4 

7.9 

5.1 

3.4 

.6 

.6 


100.0 


8.0 

8.0 

17.2 

25.3 

14.9 

10.4 

6.9 

4.6 

2.3 

1.2 

1.2 


100.0 


Having  husband  as 
contributor. 


Number. 


24 

34 

21 

11 

11 

7 

6 

1 

1 


116 


2 
2 
4 

4 
7 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 


33 


Per  cent. 


64.0 

65.4 

58.3 

65.0 

78.6 

77.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


65.9 


Not  having  husband 
as  contributor. 


Number. 


28.6 

28.6 

26.7 

18.2 

53.8 

44.4 

50.0 

75.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


37.9 


13 

18 

15 

9 

3 

2 


60 


6 

5 
11 
18 
6 
5 
3 
1 


54 


Percent. 


3S.1 
84.6 
41.7 
45.0 
21.4 
22.2 


34.1 


71.4 
71.4 
73.3 

81.8 
46.2 
55.6 

5ao 

25.0 


62.1 


In  New  Jersey  of  the  37  married  women  at  work  whose  families 
consisted  of  2  persons  24  had  husbands  who  contributed  to  the 
family  support;  in  other  words,  in  24  families  composed  of  the 
husband  and  wife  only  both  were  at  work.  Of  88  women  at  work 
and  having  families  of  3  or  4  persons  each,  55,  or  62.5  per  cent, 
had  husbands  who  were  contributors,  while  the  husbands  of  33,  or 
37.5  per  cent,  were  not  contributors.  Women  having  families  with 
4  members  or  less  each  were  71  per  cent  of  all  married  women  at 
work.  One  woman  had  a  family  of  9  and  1  a  family  of  10  members, 
and  in  each  of  these  cases  there  was  a  husband  contributing  to  the 
family  support.  Tliirty-seven  women  at  work  and  having  families  of 
from  5  to  10  members  each  had  husbands  who  were  contributors, 
while  14  women  having  families  of  5,  6,  or  7  members  had  husbands 
who  were  not  contributors. 

In  Pennsylvania  of  7  married  women  at  work  having  but  2  mem- 
bers each  in  their  families,  2  had  husbands  who  were  contributors, 
while  the  husbands  of  the  other  5  were  not  contributors;  in  other 
words,  5  married  women  were  at  work  to  support  themselves  and  1 
child  or  other  person.  Of  the  married  women  at  work  33.2  per  cent 
had  famihes  of  4  members  or  less  each;  57.5  per  cent  had  families  of 
from  5  to  8  members  each  and  9.3  per  cent  had  families  of  from  9 
to  twelve  members  each.     The  families  of  22  women  were  composed 
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of  3  or  4  members  each.  Six  of  the  women  in  this  group  had  husbands 
who  were  contributors,  while  the  husbands  of  the  other  16  were  not 
contributors.  Of  44  women  having  families  of  5,  6,  or  7  members 
15  had  husbands  who  were  contributors,  and  the  husbands  of  the 
other  29  were  not  contributors.  Of  10  women  at  work  and  having 
families  of  8  or  9  members  each  6  had  husbands  who  were  contributors, 
while  the  husbands  of  the  other  4  were  not  contributors.  Four  women 
were  at  work  who  had  families  of  10,  11,  or  12  members  and  whose 
husbands  were  at  work  and  contributing  to  the  family  support. 

In  the  following  table  the  married  women  at  work  have  been 
grouped  according  to  condition  as  to  husband  as  follows:  (1)  Widows; 
(2)  deserted  and  divorced  wives,  including  also  those  who  reported 
themselves  as  separated  or  their  husbands  as  being  away;  (3)  wives 
of  incapacitated  husbands;  (4)  wives  of  idle  husbands:  and  (5)  wives 
with  husbands  at  work.  The  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent 
of  each  group,  and  the  average  size  of  the  families,  together  with 
their  average  annual  and  per  capita  weekly  income. 

AVERAGE   SIZE   AND   INCOME   OF   FAMILIES   OF   MARRIED   WOMEN  AT   WORK,  BY 

CONDITION  AS  TO  HUSBAND. 


Cendltlon  as  to  husband. 


VKW  JKK8BT. 

Widows 

Deserted  wItss 

wires  of  incapacitated  hus- 
bands  

Wives  of  Idle  bosbands 

wives  with  husbands  at  work 

Total 

FSHNSTLyiKIA. 

Widows 

Deserted  wives 

Wives  of  incapacitated  hus- 
bands  

Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

Total 


Families. 


Num- 
ber. 


40 
15 

4 

1 

116 


176 


36 
a  12 

3 
4 

33 


87 


Per 

cent  of 

total. 


27.7 
8.5 

2.3 

.« 

65.9 


100.0 


40.2 
18.8 

3.5 

4.6 

37.9 


100.0 


Aver- 
age 
size. 


3.2 

2.8 
2.0 
4.1 


3.9 


4.7 
4.5 

6.3 
6.0 
6.4 


5.4 


Annua)  family  income. 


Earn- 
ings 
of 
wives. 


1286 

434 

477 
457 
276 


297 


102 
143 

206 
142 
122 


145 


Exclud- 
ing 
earn- 
ings of 
wives. 


$469 
143 

102 


606 


522 


423 
342 

360 
409 
628 


487 


Total. 


1755 
577 

579 
457 
884 


819 


585 
485 

568 
551 
760 


Aver- 
age per 
capita 
weekly 
income 
exclud- 
ing 

earn- 
ings of 
wives. 


12.31 
.85 

.72 


2.88 


2.57 


1.72 
1.46 

1.09 
1.31 
1.90 


632 


1.72 


Families  having 

a  per  capita 
weeicly  income, 
excluding  earn- 
ings of  wives, 
of  less  than  83. 


Num- 
ber. 


16 
12 

4 

1 
26 


50 


25 

10 

3 

3 
19 


50 


Per 
cent. 


4ao 

80.0 

100.0 

100.0 

22.4 


3a5 


71.4 
83.S 

66.7 
75.0 
57.6 


67.8 


a  Including  1  divorced  wife. 

In  New  Jersey  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  size  of  the  176  families 
included  in  the  table  was  3.9  persons.  The  average  annual  income  per 
family  was  $819,  of  which  $297,  or  36.3  per  cent,  was  contributed  by 
the  wife,  and  $522,  or  63.7  per  cent,  was  from  other  members  of  the 
family  or  from  other  sources  than  wage  earnings.  The  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  these  familiesi  excluding  earnings  of  wivas,  was 
S2.67,  the  average  of  59  of  tf  ^at,  being  less  than  $2. 
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The  study  of  individual  silk  workers  and  their  families  included  in 
New  Jersey  780  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  686  in 
Pennsylvania.  Detailed  information  concermng  these  women  and 
their  families  is  given  in  Table  XXVIII  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
The  following  summary  shows  by  specified  ages  the  number  of  the 
single  women  reported  from  the  families  studied  in  each  locality, 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  number  which  those  of  each  age  comprised, 
the  average  number  of  years  since  beginning  work  for  wages,  and  the 
average  number  of  days  worked  during  the  year  of  the  investigation. 

MUUBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  8IN0LE  WOUEN  16  YEARS  AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  AVER- 
AGE YEARS  SINCE  BEOINNINO  WORK,  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  WORKED  DURINS 
PAST  YEAR,  BY  AQE. 


Ate. 

.„„.„ 

SIS 

Average 
'    ilnSbe- 

1i 

yaw. 

HtW  JER3ET, 

1 

11 

; 

! 

1               2.1 

9             3.1 

i          0.7 

5               S.* 

780 

100, 

0         j.e 

raRKSTLVUIU. 

Si 

; 

0               1.0 

689 

100 

0            IS.4 

kNot  including  2  not  reported. 
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less  than  3  years  of  age,  5  had  children  3  to  5  years  of  age,  and  14 
had  children  6  to  9  years.  The  116  wives  with  husbands  at  work 
averaged  33.3  years  of  age  and  11.9  years  married.  Twenty-four 
had  children  younger  than  3  years;  29,  children  3  to  5  years;  and  33, 
children  6  to  9  years. 

Of  the  87  Pennsylvania  married  women  reported  at  work,  35,  or 
40.2  per  cent,  were  widows;  12,  or  13.8  per  cent,  were  deserted  or 
divorced;  3  were  wives  of  incapacitated  husbands;  4  of  idle  husbands; 
while  33,  or  37.9  per  cent,  had  husbands  also  at  work.  The  35  widows 
averaged  42.6  years  of  age  and  had  been  married  22.3  years.  Two 
had  children  less  than  3  years  of  age,  4  had  children  3  to  5  years,  and 
17,  children  6  to  9  years.  Of  the  33  women  with  husbands  at  work, 
the  average  age  was  41.1  years  and  the  average  years  married,  19.7. 
Meven  had  children  under  3  years  of  age;  11,  children  3  to  5  years; 
and  20,  children  6  to  9  years.  Altogether,  of  the  87  women,  15  had 
children  under  3  years  of  age  and  17,  children  3  to  5  years  of  age. 

The  foregoing  discussion  in  regard  to  married  women  at  work  has 
been  limited  to  those  married  women  who  were  living  at  home  as 
members  of  their  own  families.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
also  foimd  in  the  families  visited  during  the  investigation  in  the  two 
States  26  married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their 
own.  A  summary  of  the  facts,  somewhat  in  detail,  in  regard  to  these 
26  married  women  is  presented  in  Table  XXI  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

The  following  table  shows  for  such  married  women  at  work  the 
number  and  per  cent  and  the  income  of  the  family  according  to  con- 
dition as  to  husband : 


MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  LIVING  IN  HOMES  OTHER  THAN  THEIR  OWN. 

Married  women  at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

8 
10 

Per 
cent. 

Average  earnings  per  family  of— 

Condition  u  to  husband. 

Wives. 

Other 
members. 

All 
mem- 
bers. 

Aver- 
age per 
capita 
weekly 

Number 
of  fami- 
lies. 

Earn- 
ings. 

in- 
come. 

NEW  JERSEY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Widows 

30.8 
38.4 

$296 
344 

$296 
344 

13.25 

Deserted  wives 

3.89 

WlvM  of  IncaiMU'itated  husbands 

Wives  of  idle  husbands 

« 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

4 
4 

15.4 
15.4 

320 
350 

3 

1402 

a  741 
350 

«7.13 

Wives  with  data  as  to  husbands  not  reported 

3.36 

Total 

20 

100.0 

326 

3 

402 

a  377 

a  4. 03 

a  Not  including  1  family  not  reported. 


The  following  table  shows  briefly,  by  the  condition  as  to  husband, 
the  age,  and  the  number  of  those  who  liad  children  of  various  ages. 
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The  study  of  individual  silk  workers  and  tlieir  families  included  in 
New  Jersey  780  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  686  in 
Pennsylvania.  Detailed  information  concerning  these  women  and 
their  families  ia  given  in  Table  XXVIII  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
The  following  summary  aho^ra  by  specified  ages  the  number  of  the 
single  women  reported  from  Uie  families  studied  in  each  locality, 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  number  which  those  of  each  age  comprised, 
the  average  number  of  years  since  beginning  work  for  wages,  and  the 
average  number  of  days  worked  during  the  year  of  the  investigation. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  WOUEN  16  YEARB  AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  AVEiU 
AQE  YEARS  SIN'CE   BBOIMNINO   WORK,  AND  AVERAGE   DAYS  WORKED  DtlRINQ 

PAST  YEAR,  BY  AGE. 


Ar». 

NiimbH. 

Ferwnl 

Average 
ginnlDg 

mW  JEE3ET. 

lOS 
86 
87 

9i 

12.1 

Is 

^m 

100.0 

j.fl 

PmNNSTLViHU. 

1« 

27 

20.7 
19 

ia:» 

888 

100.0 

*6.4 
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In  each  State  the  number  at  work  decreases  as  the  ages  increase; 
that  is  to  say,  more  single  women  were  at  work  at  16  years  of  age 
than  at  any  other  age.  Of  the  New  Jersey  women  105,  or  13.4  per 
cent,  were  16  years  of  age.  It  can  not,  of  course,  be  assumed  that 
the  age  distribution  of  these  women  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
age  distribution  of  all  single  women  in  silk  mills.  These  are  merely 
typical  workers  of  the  specified  ages.  The  average  length  of  time  since 
beginning  work  of  all  the  New  Jersey  women  was  7.6  years,  being  2.1 
years  for  the  16-year-old  girls  and  increasing  in  the  higher  age 
groups.  The  average  number  of  days  worked  during  the  year  for 
the  entire  number  reporting  was  262,  there  being  comparatively 
very  little  variation  in  the  different  age  groups.  Of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania women,  those  of  16  years  were  relatively  much  more  important 
than  in  New  Jersey ,  constituting  28  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  shown. 
The  average  number  of  years  since  beginning  work  of  these  women 
was  5.4,  being  3  years  for  the  16-year-oid  girls  and  16.9  years  for 
those  of  30  and  over.  The  average  number  of  days  worked  during  the 
year  was  238,  the  average  numbers  for  the  several  age  groups  being 
quite  uniformly  less  than  in  New  Jersey.  This  could  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  this  information  was  secured  at  a  later  date  than 
in  New  Jersey  and  at  a  time  when  business  depression  would  have  been 
likely  to  cause  considerable  lost  time. 

The  following  table  presents  information  in  regard  to  the  families 
of  the  single  women  at  work.  The  number  of  families  to  which  the 
women  belonged  is  shown,  together  with  the  number  of  such  families 
having  children  under  16  years,  the  average  size  of  the  families,  the 
number  of  families  which  had  an  income  from  the  father,  mother, 
and  children  under  16,  and  the  total  average  annual  income  and  per 
capita  weekly  income  of  the  famiUes.  The  number  and  per  cent  of 
the  famihes  in  which  the  per  capita  weekly  income  fell  below  $2  are 
also  shown.  As  explained  in  the  prefatory  note  to  this  table,  the 
number  and  averages  of  families  having  women  of  specified  ages  are 
not  comparable  with  the  totals  for  the  States. 
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AV£BAOE    SIZE   AND    mcOUE    OF    rAMILIEB    OF    SINQLE    WOMEN    OF    8PECIFIED 
AOES  AT  WORK. 

[tn  the  details  of  this  table,  each  fomlly  Hppeun  arnasij  timea  aa  It  haa  flinEla  vomvn  of  dlffoaDt  t^et  at 
work.  On  account  ol  thb  dupUcatloD  itie  aumlKraand  arcram  rorftmUla  having  womca  of  qwcUM 
a^a  >r^  i^ot  coTDparahte  vlth  the  totAla  and  avera^n  far  the  Btataa  where  each  fBrnllf  li  couQtM  onl; 


The  780  single  women  reported  at  work  in  New  Jersey  belonged  to 
524  families,  the  averaf^e  size  of  which  was  5.7  persons.  The  highest 
average  size  of  family,  6.fi  members,  was  among  tlie  families  of  women 
of  16  years.  Three  humhod  and  tliirty-four  of  the  famiUes,  or  63,7 
per  cent,  derived  income  from  the  father;  44,  or  8.4  per  cent,  from 
the  mother;  and  165,  or  31.5  per  cent,  from  ehihiren  under  16  years. 
The  families  in  which  the  father  contributed  notliing  includes  those 
families  where  tlie  father  was  dead,  divorced,  deserted,  separated, 
incapacitated,  or  idle,  altliough  able  to  work. 

The  average  earnings  during  the  year  of  the  780  women  in  the 
New  Jersey  group  was  ?:153,  ranging  from  $J57  for  the  women  of 
16  to  $443  for  those  of  24  years.  The  average  annual  income  of  the 
families  was  $1  ,-82,  being  lowest  for  the  families  of  women  of  16  and 
highest  for  the  group  23  years  of  age.     The  average  per  capita  weekly 
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income  for  the  entire  number  of  families  was  $4.29,  being  highest  for 
the  age  group  30  years  and  over.  Of  the  total  number  of  families 
30y  or  5.7  per  cent,  had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  less  than  S2. 

The  686  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  reported  at  work  in 
Pennsylvania  belonged  to  511  families,  averaging  7.2  persons  per  fam- 
ily. The  highest  average  size  of  family  shown,  7.7  persons,  was  for 
the  families  of  women  19  years  of  age.  Of  the  total  number,  379,  or 
74.2  per  cent,  had  an  income  from  father;  46,  or  9  per  cent,  from 
mother;  and  377,  or  73.8  per  cent,  from  children  under  16  years. 

The  earnings  of  the  686  women  averaged  $202  for  the  year,  show- 
ing a  fairly  steady  increase  from  a  minimum  of  $166  for  the  16  year- 
old  group  to  $322  for  those  in  the  highest  age  group.  The  average 
annual  income  of  the  families  varied  from  $1,011  to  $1,402,  being 
$1,056  for  all  families.  The  average  per  capita  weekly  income  for 
these  families  was  $2.83,  being  lowest  for  the  families  of  the  women 
of  16  years  and  highest  for  those  in  the  highest  age  group.  Of  the 
total  number  of  famiUes,  119,  or  23.3  per  cent,  had  an  average  per 
capita  weekly  income  of  less  than  $2. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  families  of  single 
women  at  work  in  which  the  father,  mother,  and  children  under  16 
years  contributed  to  the  family  income. 

PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  SINGLE  WOMEN  OF  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK, 
IN  WHICH  FATHERS,  MOTHERS,  AND  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  CONTRIBUTED 
TO  FAMILY  INCOME. 


Age. 


16  yean 

17  years 

18  yean 

10  yean 

SO  yean 

21  yean 

Syean 

28  yean 

24  yean 

25  to  20  yean 

10  yean  and  over 

Total 


Per  cent  of  families  with  contributions  fh>m-- 


Father. 


New  Jer- 
sey. 


78.8 
78.2 
77.6 
74-0 
67.2 
62.2 
54.5 
64.3 
57.1 
40.5 
21.0 


63.7 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


84.8 
72.5 
74.5 
70.0 
50.6 
68.4 
65.5 
44.4 
27.3 
64.3 
58.3 


74.2 


Mother. 


New 
Jersey. 


8.7 
2.0 
7.1 
&2 
10.4 
8.8 
4.6 
2.4 


2.4 
4.7 


8.4 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


6.3 
0.2 
0.8 
0.1 
6.4 
7.0 
6.0 
7.4 
18.2 


0.0 


Children  under  16 
yean. 


New 
Jersey. 


31.7 
48.5 
42.4 
33.8 
40.3 
35.5 
27.2 
23.8 
20.0 
6.0 
10.0 


3L5 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


67.0 
83.8 
72.5 
74.5 
88.5 
57.0 
65.5 
51.0 
64.5 
42.0 
33.3 


73.8 


In  botK  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  the  percentage  of  families 
in  which  the  fathers  contributed  to  the  family  income  generally 
decreased  as  the  age  of  the  single  women  at  work  increased.  The 
highest  percentage  of  families  with  contributing  fathers  in  both  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  was  in  the  group  with  women  of  16  years 
at  work. 
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With  regard  to  the  families  in  which  the  mother  was  contributing 
to  the  family  support;  no  regularity  is  apparent.  In  8.4  per  oeut  of 
the  families  in  New  Jersey  and  9  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania  the 
mother  was  a  contributor. 

Children  under  16  years  assisted  in  the  support  of  31.5  per  cent  of 
the  famiUes  in  New  Jersey  and  73.8  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  very  great  difference  is  due  to  the  extensive  employment  of 
children  under  14  years  of  age  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  such  employment  in  New  Jersey. 

It  is  of  interest  to  notice  the  extent  to  which  the  children  even  16 
years  of  age  and  over  at  work  pay  all  their  earnings  into  the  common 
family  fund.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  silk-mill  workers 
are  very  largely  from  families  either  of  foreign  birth  or  foreign  par- 
entage, and  that  racial  custom  may  largely  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  earnings  of  children  are  considered  to  be  a  matter  solely 
under  the  control  of  the  parent.  The  following  table  shows  for  each 
of  the  two  States  the  number  and  per  cent  of  those  families  having 
women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  in  which  all  of  the  earnings 
of  the  children,  male  and  female,  16  years  of  age  and  over  were  paid 
into  the  family  fund  and  of  those  in  which  only  a  part  of  such  earn- 
ings were  so  contributed.  The  table  does  not  include  all  families; 
but  is  limited  to  those  whose  membership  included  single  women  16 
years  of  age  and  over  at  work. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OP  AGE 
AND  OVER  AT  WORK  IN  WHICH  ALL  THE  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  16  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  WHETHER  MALE  OR  FEMALE,  WERE  PAID  INTO  THE 
FAMILY  FUND. 


Families  having  single  women  16  years  and  orer 

at  work. 

Btat*. 

Total 
number. 

In  which  all  earn- 
ings of  children 
16  and  over  were 
paid  into  family 
fund. 

In  which  not   aU 
earnings  of  chil- 
dren 16  and  over 
were    paid    into 
family  fund. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Peroent 

New  Jersey 

524 
512 

388 
450 

74.0 
87.9 

136 
62 

26.0 

Pennsylvania 

12.1 

Total 

1,036 

838 

80.9 

198 

19.1 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  figures  relate  to  families  rather  than 
to  individuals.  As  some  families  have  more  than  one  child  16  years 
of  age  and  over  at  work  and  as  the  same  practice  in  regard  to  the 
contribution  of  all  the  earnings  to  the  family  may  be  followed  by 
the  older  members,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  per  cents  are  con- 
siderably smaller  than  if  the  basis  were  the  individual  worker  rather 
than  the  family. 
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The  table  shows  that  in  S0.9  per  cent  of  1,036  typical  families  in 
which  there  were  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work, 
all  the  earnings  of  the  children  16  and  over,  whether  male  or  female, 
were  paid  into  the  family  fund.  The  corresponding  per  cent  in  -New 
Jersey  was  74  and  in  Pennsylvania  87.9. 

The  foregoing  figures  in  regard  to  families  in  which  all  the  eaminga 
of  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  are  turned  into  the  family  fund 
refer  to  both  male  and  female  children  of  those  ages,  but  a  compari- 
son of  the  relative  contributions  of  male  and  female  children  shows 
that  the  latter  are  much  more  important  than  the  former  as  aids  to 
the  support  of  the  family.  This  is  more  fully  brought  out  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presentation  of  sources  of  family  income, 

Aei  AT  BianraiNa  wobk  of  sinqls  woken  le  txabb  of  aox  akd  otzb 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  two  States  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  single  women  16  years  of  &gs  and  over  at  work  who 
b^an  work  under  14  years  of  age  and  at  each  specified  age  over  14 
years. 


i 

i       »       i 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  single 
women  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  Jiave  worked  in  but  one  indus- 
try and  the  number  and  per  cent  who  have  worked  in  more  than  one 
industry. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  AND  OYER  AT  WORK  WHO  HAVE 
WORKED  IN  ONE  INDUSTRY  ONLY  AND  IN  MORE  THAN  ONE  INDUSTRY. 


SUto. 


New  Jersey. . . 
PemiBylvania 

Total... 


Total 
number. 


780 
684 


1,464 


Bin^e  women  who 
have  worked  in 
one  industry 
only. 


Number. 


693 
558 


1,251 


Percent. 


88.9 
81.6 


85.5 


Slnsle  women  who 
have  worked  In 
more  than  on« 
industry. 


Number. 


87 
136 


218 


Percent. 


11.1 
18.4 


14.5 


Of  the  total  number  of  single  women  at  work,  shown  in  this  table, 
in  New  Jersey,  693,  or  88.9  per  cent,  have  worked  in  one  industry 
only,  while  in  Pennsylvania  558,  or  81.6  per  cent,  worked  only  in  one 
industry.  When  considered  with  the  previous  age  table  and  years  at 
work,  which  shows  the  large  proportion  who  began  work  under  16 
years  and  the  percentage  who  went  to  work  under  14  years  of  age, 
the  table  is  of  especial  interest. 

CHILDREN  AT  WORK  AND  THEm  FAlflLY  CONDITION. 

In  Table  XXVII  information  is  presented  in  detail  in  regard  to 
1,704  representative  cliildren  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  show- 
ing age,  occupation,  and  education  of  the  child,  and  economic  con- 
dition of  the  child  and  family.  In  Tables  XVIII  and  XIX  certain 
facts  in  regard  to  these  children  and  tjieir  families  are  presented 
in  summary  form  for  each  State.  The  children  are  grouped  into 
two  classes,  ''under  14  years  of  age'^  and  ''14  and  15  years  of  age.'' 
Under  each  of  these  age  classes  the  children  are  grouped  according  to 
condition  as  to  parents;  that  is,  as  orphans,  children  of  widows, 
children  of  deserted  mothers,  children  of  incapacitated  fathers, 
children  of  idle  fatliers,  cliildren  with  both  parents  at  work,  and 
children  witli  fatliers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  In  both  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  it  will  be  remembered,  14  is  tlie  legal  age  when 
employment  may  begin,  but  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  families 
visited  in  Pennsylvania  cliildren  under  14  years  of  age  were  foimd  at 
work. 

Of  the  1,704  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  407  were 
in  New  Jersey,  and  of  these  42  were  under  14  years  of  age,  while  365 
were  14  or  15  years  of  age.  Of  the  1,297  Pennsylvania  children,  374 
were  under  14  years  and  923  wore   14  or  15.    The  distribution  of 
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these  children  according  to  their  condition  as  to  parents — that  is, 
whether  orphans,  children  of  widows,  etc.,  by  age  groups — is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ORPHANS,  CHILDREN  OF  WIDOWS,  CHILDREN  OF 
DESERTED  MOTHERS,  ETC.,  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  14  AND  16  YEARS  OF 
AOE  IN  REPRESENTATIVE  FAMILIES  OF  SILK  MILL  WORKERS. 


New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Condition  as  to  parents. 

Children  under 
14  years. 

Children  14  and 
16  years  of  age. 

Children  under 
14  years. 

Childmi  14  and 
16  years  of  age. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Omhanii 

1 
4 

4 
2 
1 
3 

27 

2.4 
9.6 
9.6 
4.8 
2.4 
7.1 

64.3 

1 
64 

10 

12 

3 

21 

264 

0.3 
14.8 

2.r 

8.8 

.8 

6.8 

72.3 

7 

116 

16 

22 

7 
32 

725 

0.8 

Ch  Idran  of  widows 

52 

8 

U 

1 
7 

296 

13.9 

2.1 

2.9 

.3 

LO 

78.9 

12.4 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

1.0 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

ChlHrpn  of  We  rathers .  _ 

2.4 
.8 

Children  with  both  i>arents  at  work. . 
Children  with  father  but  not  mother 
At  work 

3.6 
78.6 

Total 

42 

loao 

366 

100.0 

374 

100.0 

923 

100.0 

The  number  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  the  New  Jersey 
families  was  small,  employment  at  tliat  age  being  illegal,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  efficient  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  in 
Pennsylvania.  A  comparison  of  cliildren  of  that  age  and  children 
of  14  and  15  in  the  same  section  shows  but  slight  differences  in  tlieir 
condition  as  to  parents.  In  both  classes  not  far  from  two-thirds 
of  the  children  had  fatliers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  In  the  younger 
group  7.1  per  cent  liad  both  parents  at  work,  wjiile  in  the  older 
group  5.8  per  cent  had  both  parents  at  work.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
families  there  was  even  a  closer  accord  in  the  per  cent  of  children 
having  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  w^ork,  botli  parents  at  work,  etc. 
As  regards  tlie  percentage  of  cliildren  of  widows  at  work  in  the  New 
Jersey  families,  the  per  cents  are  14.8  and  9.5,  while  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania families  they  are  12.4  and  13.9  for  children  14  and  15,  and  for 
those  under  16  years,  respectively. 

CHILDREN  14  AND  16  TEARS  OF  AGS  AT  WOBX. 

The  New  Jersey  cliildren  14  and  15  years  of  age  in  regard  to  whom 
individual  and  familv  information  was  secured  numbered  365  and 

« 

represented  336  families.  TJie  Pennsylvania  cliildren  of  correspond- 
ing ages  for  whom  information  was  secured  numbered  923, 
representing  817  families. 

Of  the  365  New  Jersey  children  264,  or  72.3  per  cent,  had  fathers 
but  not  mothers  at  work;  21,  or  5.8  per  cent,  had  both  parents  at 
work;  and  54,  or  14.8  per  cent,  were  children  of  widows.  Reports 
in  regard  to  literacy  were  secured  concerning  all  but  2  of  the  children 
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and  13,  or  3.6  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Nine  of  these 
children  unable  to  read  and  write  were  from  famihes  where  the  father 
was  at  work  but  not  the  mother. 

The  average  size  of  the  336  New  Jersey  families  to  which  these 
children  belonged  was  6.4  persons.  Considerable  differences  in  regard 
to  size  of  family  are  shown  in  the  different  groups. 

Of  the  923  Pennsylvania  children  14  and  IS  years  of  age  at  woi^ 
for  whom  information  was  secured,  725,  or  78.5  per  cent,  had 
fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work;  115,  or  12.4  per  cent,  were  chil- 
dren of  widows;  and  32,  or  3.5  per  cent,  were  children  with  both 
parents  at  work.  Of  these  children,  17,  or  1.8  per  cent,  were  unable 
to  read  and  write  and  14  of  these  were  from  famihes  with  fathers  but 
not  mothers  at  work.  The  817  families  to  which  these  children 
belonged  were  of  an  average  size  of  7.2.  The  families  with  fathers  hut 
not  mothers  at  work  and  those  with  incapacitated  fathers  averaged 
largest,  with  7.6  persons. 

The  more  important  facte  in  regard  to  the  income  of  the  families 
of  these  children  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

AVERAGE  INCOME  FROU  CHILDREN  UNDER  Ifl  AND  FROM  OTHER  30DRCEB  OF 
FAUILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  U  AND  IS  YEABS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK.  BT  CON- 
DITION AS  TO  PARENTS. 


.  I 
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workers  at  work  in  the  silk  milla.  The  majority  of  the  fathers  are 
coal  miners  or  at  work  in  other  skilled  and  unskilled  occupations  in 
the  coal  mines.  Other  than  this,  the  form  of  classi&catioD  and 
presentation  is  the  same  for  both  States. 

VAinLIBS  WITH  FATHER  AND  CHILDREN  UNDER  U  YEARS  AT  WORE,  AVERAGE 
ANNUAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  INCOUE,  EXCLUDING  EARNINGS  OP  CHII- 
DREN  UNDER  M,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  PER  CAPITA 
WEEKLY  INCOUE  OF  LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS. 


The  above  table  shows  that  there  were  780  famihes  in  which  the 
father  as  well  as  children  under  16  were  at  work.  Of  the  latter  there 
were  758  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  and  302  under  14,  and 
there  were  717  children  16  and  over  at  work. 

Excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  16  years  of  age,  the  aver- 
age family  income  was  $787,  and  the  averse  per  capita  weekly 
income,  $2.03. 

The  per  capita  weekly  income  of  66  families,  excluding  the  earn- 
ings of  their  children  under  16,  was  less  than  SI.  These  66  families 
were  8.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  families,  or  29.4  per  cent,  had  less  than  $1.50.  Four  hundred 
and  thirty  families,  or  55.1  per  cent,  had  less  than  $2,  and  350  fam- 
ilies, or  44.9  per  cent,  had  $2  or  over  per  capita  weekly  income. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  the  laborers'  families,  or  65.1  per  cent, 
had  less  than  $2  per  capita  weekly  income;  156  of  these,  or  38.9  per 
cent,  less  than  $1.50,  and  53  of  these,  or  13.2  per  cent,  less  than  $1 
per  capita  weekly  income. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  coal  miners,  or  46.7  pw  cent,  had 
a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  less  than  $2,  4T,  less  than  $1.50. 
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bers  of  the  families  putting  forth  unuau&l  efforts,  the  401  unskilled 
fathers  baviog  396  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work  and  162 
childreD  under  14  years  at  work  in  addition  to  364  children  16  years' 
apd  over  at  work. 

The  average  income  of  the  other  skilled  workers  was  the  highest  of 
any  group,  being  91,081  as  compared  with  (1,104  for  the  commercial 
and  profeesional  men's  families,  $1,026  for  the  coal  miners'  families, 
and  $861  for  the  families  of  unskilled  laborers. 

The  fathers  who  were  coal  miners  contributed  58.6  per  cent  of  the 
family  income  and  their  children  under  16  years,  15.1  per  cent.  The 
fatheiB  in  other  skilled  occupations  contributed  55.4  per  cent  and  their 
children  under  16,  12.4  per  cent.  The  unskilled  fathers  contributed 
47.3  per  cent  and  their  children  under  16,  20.2  per  cent,  and  these 
unskilled  fathers  were  idle  19.7  per  cent  of  the  working  days,  mainly 
from  causes  over  which  they  had  no  control.  The  commercial  and 
professional  fathers  contributed  55.4  per  cent  and  their  children  under 
16,  15.9  percent. 

In  267  of  the  families  just  considered  there  were  302  children  under 
14  years  of  age  at  work. 

Twelve  of  these  families,  if  the  earnings  of  children  under  14  are 
excluded,  had  less  than  $1  per  capita  weekly  income;  72  families  had 
less  than  $1.50  per  capita  weekly  income,  and  147  families,  or  55.1  per 
cent,  had  less  than  $2  per  capita  weekly  income.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  families,  or  44.9  per  cent,  had  $2  or  over  per  capita  weekly 
income. 

The  following  table  shows  the  facts  for  these  families  grouped  ac- 
cording to  the  occupations  of  the  fathers: 

FAIOLtKS  WITH  FATHEBB  AND  CHILDREN  UNDER  U  YEAHS  AT  WORK,  AVERAGE 
ANNUAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  INCOME,  EXCLUDING  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN 
UNDER  14,  AND  NUUBEB  AND  PERCENT  OF  FAUILIEB  HA  VXNO  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY 
INCOUK  OP  LESS  THAN  aPBCtPIBD  AMOUNTS. 
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Twenty-five  familiea,  or  21.6  per  cent,  had  lees  than  SI  per  cmfHU 
weekly  income;  46  families,  or  39.7  per  cent,  had  lean  than  tl-oO; 
and  64  families,  or  55.2  per  cent,  less  than  S2  per  capita  excluding  the 
earnings  of  the  children  under  16. 

Forty-three  of  the  117  famiUea  with  dead  fathers  had  52  chiklrm 
under  14  years  of  age  at  work.  The  average  size  of  such  famiUes  was 
6.3.  Excluding  the  eftmings  of  the  children  under  14,  the  average 
family  income  was  $581,  and  the  average  per  capita  weekly  iocoine 
$1.78.  Excluding  the  earnings  of  the  children  under  14,  the  number 
of  families  that  had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  lees  than  SI  was  10, 
or  23.3  per  cent;  22  famiUes,  or  51.2  per  cent,  bad  lees  than  $1.50; 
and  29  families,  or  67.4  per  cent,  had  less  than  $2.  Fourteen  famfliea 
had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  $2  or  over  excluding  the  -^mhtg/t 
of  children  under  14. 

The  facta  relating  to  these  families  and  children  at  work  are  shown 
in  detail  in  Table  XXVII,  and  summarized  in  Tables  XVHI  and 
XIX,  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

nSOSAHCE. 

Id  the  course  of  the  visits  to  the  famiUes  of  silk  workers  from  which 
individual  and  family  information  was  secured,  inquiries  were  made 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  having  policies  of  insurance  and 
the  amount  of  insurance  carried,  and  the  facts  were  ascertained  for 
1,355  individuals  in  \ew  Jersey  and  1,471  in  Pennsylvania.  Of 
these  numbers  904  of  the  New  Jersey  silk  workers  and  577  of  the 
Pennsylvania  silk  workers  were  found  to  have  insurance.  Hie  fol- 
lowing table  shoe's  the  number  of  males  and  females  at  work  under 
16  years  of  age  and  16  years  of  age  and  over  having  insurance,  and 
average  amount  carried,  and  those  having  no  insurance,  by  nativity, 
sex,  and  age  groups: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  HAVING  INSURANCE,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  SEX. 


NaUTeofiiatiT« 
parents. 

Native  of  foreign 
parents. 

Boc 

ToteL 

Insured. 

Total. 

Insozed. 

Total. 

Insured. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

M*iV»            

66 
465 

45 
311 

68.3 
66.9 

173 
1,448 

94 
769 

54.3 
52.4 

56 
618 

12 
260 

31.4 

Female x .  x , , .  r , 

42.1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  groups  which  show  longer  residence  in  the 
United  States  report  a  higher  percentage  of  persons  who  carry  insur- 
ance. A  comparison  of  the  sexes  shows  a  higher  percentage  of 
males  than  females  who  carry  insurance,  except  among  the  foreign 
bom,  although  in  point  of  numbers  the  females  far  exceed  the  males 
in  all  three  groups. 

A  lai^e  proportion  of  the  silk  workers  of  New  Jersey  carry  some 
form  of  insurance.  In  the  main  the  poUcies  represent  small  amounts 
which  are  intended  merely  as  a  provision  for  burial.  In  many  fami- 
lies all  the  children,  whether  employed  or  at  home,  are  insured.  This 
custom  is  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  thrift  in  providing  for  a  time  and 
emergency  when  expenses  will  be  greater  than  the  current  income 
can  cover.  Comparatively  few  of  the  silk  workers  carry  sick  benefit 
insurance,  so  that  the  insurance  against  death  is  expected  to  cancel 
all  the  debts  contracted  by  the  last  illness  and  by  the  funeral.  The 
effort  to  keep  up  the  payments  means  at  times  deprivation,  particu- 
larly where  there  are  a  number  of  children  insured. 

Insurance  is  much  more  general  among  the  silk  workers  of  New 
Jersey  than  among  those  of  Pennsylvania.  In  New  Jersey  58.7  per 
cent  of  the  males  and  67.6  per  cent  of  the  females  reporting  were 
insured.  In  Pennsylvania  44.6  per  cent  of  the  males  and  38.6  per 
cent  of  the  females  were  insured.  The  difference  between  the  States 
as  expressed  by  a  tendency  to  carry  insurance  may  be  attributed  largely 
to  the  conditions  and  opportunities  of  the  people  in  each.  In  New  Jer- 
sey there  is  not  so  great  a  tendency  among  the  silk  workers  to  own 
their  homes  as  among  the  same  class  in  Pennsylvania.  Moreover,  in 
New  Jersey  the  silk  workers  for  the  most  part  live  in  thickly  settled 
neighborhoods  where  rents  are  comparatively  high.  As  they  live  in  a 
city  they  are  more  inclined  to  spend  their  money  for  clothes  and  enter- 
tainments than  are  people  who  Uve  in  small  villages.  As  a  result  of 
these  conditions  there  is  less  incentive  as  well  as  less  opportunity  to 
save.  Such  people  acquire  a  certain  standard  of  living  and  will  not 
deprive  themselves  of  comforts  or  pleasures  in  order  to  save.  Having, 
therefore,  fewer  resources  upon  which  to  draw  in  times  of  emergency, 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE  Mnx  LOCALITIES  AVD  HOUSIEG  AVD  LIVIEa  COSDITIOES. 

PATBRSOH.  n.  J. 

Natives  of  practically  every  foreign  country  and  of  all  racM, 
together  with  Asiericans  bom  in  45  States  and  3  Territories, 
have  contributed  to  Faterson'a  population.  Its  population  in  1900 
was  as  follows: 

rOPDLATION  OV  PATEK80N,  N.  J.,  BY  NATIVITY,  UOI. 
IFran  TwflUUi  Censw,  PopolUlDn,  Pvt  n,  p.  IIO.] 


NmtlTltr. 

»»... 

Ptront. 

uiB,m 

The  foreign-born  elements,  which  its  industrial  life  has  drawn  to  H, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  federal  census  of 
1900.  Combined  with  those  of  foreign  parentage,  they  formed  76.2 
per  cent  of  the  population.  The  table  is  intended  to  ^ow  the  com- 
posite character  of  the  people. 

rOBBIQN  BORN  POPULATION  OF  FATERSON,  N.  I„  BY  COUNTBY  Of  BIBTH,  UOa 
(From  Twalltb  Cmuoa,  Papulation,  Put  Q,  pp.  §00-800.) 


In  1905,  of  the  totiU  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactures,  in 
all  industries,  in  the  city  of  Paterson,  approximately  55  per  cent  of 
the  men,  77  per  cent  of  the  women,  and  53  per  cent  of  ttie  children 
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were  working  in  the  silk  industry.  The  value  of  the  products  of  silk 
manufacture  exceeded  that  of  eM  other  manufactured  products  com- 
bined. The  agents  of  the  bureau  compiled  from  the  unpublished 
records  of  the  state  census  of  1905  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  detailed  data  relating  to  the  silk  workers  of  Paterson 
and  of  the  State.  These  records  show  that  in  Paterson  there  were  a 
total  of  13,544  persons  who  reported  silk  manufacturing  occupations 
not  including  2,602  persons  engaged  in  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  silk 
skeins  and  piece  goods. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  occupations,  the  number  of  silk 
workers  of  each  sex  who  were  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  the  number 
of  children  under  16  years  of  age,  in  Paterson,  not  including  persons 
engaged  in  dyeing  and  finishing: 

NUMBER  OF  BILK  WORKERS  OF  EACH  AGE  GROUP  IN  PATERSON,  N.  J.,  BY  OCCUPA- 
TIONS, 1905. 

[Compiled  from  unpublished  data  of  New  Jersey  State  census  of  1906.] 


Occupation. 


Persont  10  jean  of 
age  and  OTer. 


Males. 


Females. 


Children 
under  16 
yean  of 


Beamen 

Blocken,  pinners,  sewera,  etc. 

Bobbin  carrien 

Braidera. 

Qeanen,  sweepen,  etc 

Cntten 

Deslgnen 

Doff  era 

Doublera 

Diawers-in 

Drawsides 

Examinera 

Flnlshen 

Folden  and  deanen 

Foremen 

Forewomen 

Inq^tora 

Laoera 

Loomflxera 

Loom  ^en'  helpen 

Picken 

QuUlen 

Reelen 

Rollen,  cutten 

Spfamera 

Twlsters-ln 

Warpera 

Weavera 

Wtaidera 

Other  occupations 


6 
10 


lao 

8 


1 

29 
10 
46 


66 

62 


206 


2 


2 

K 

8 

8 


4 

130 


27 
84 


8 

807 


41 

4 


26 
9 

58 


468 

219 

6 


390 


8 

87 
87 
41 
18 
84 


439 

4,081 

46 

•  751 


440 
2,218 
1,835 

331 


461 


Total. 


6,347 


6,004 


1,188 


•  Including  sUk  workera.  knlttera,  calculaton,  soakera,  weighera,  drawer»-in,  bundlen,  lacera,  and  itrt» 
pen;  with  the  exception  oi  the  first  three,  these  are  limited  to  one  or  two  each. 

LACKAWANNA  AND  LUZERNB  COUNTIES,  PA. 

As  the  investigation  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  in  these  two 
counties,  the  composition  of  the  population  of  Lackawanna  and 
Luzerne  counties,  as  shown  '"  ^^^  table  following,  compiled  from  the 
Census  of  1900,  will  be  o^ 
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POPULATION  OF  LACKAWANNA  AND  LUZERNE  0ODNTII8,  PA.,  BY  NATIVITT,  ItOO. 
(TntiD  Twaltth  Canani,  FopolatlaD.  Pvt  II,  p.  SBS.) 


NltlTltj. 

Saiaba. 

FvoNiL 

141,110 

ira,i8s 

1,US 

4U,Biia 

The  foreign-bom  element,  combined  with  those  of  foreign  parent- 
age, formed  68.2  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  following  table  of 
countries  of  birth  of  the  foreign  bom  will  show,  as  in  Paterson,  the 
remarkable  admixture  of  races: 


I,  l«aO,  PopalatlOD,  Put  n,  pp.  m,  780.) 


Compared  with  the  foreign-born  population  of  Paterson,  the  great 
□umber  of  Welsh,  Hungarians,  and  Slavic  peoples  may  be  noted, 
tc^therwith  the  absence  of  Dutch,  prominent  in  Paterson.  In  1900 
Scranton,  with  a  native-born  population  of  73,053,  had  66,1 12  native- 
born  Pennsylvanians,  and,  excepting  3,282  from  New  York  and  1,119 
from  New  Jersey,  very  few  were  from  the  other  States.  Wilkes- 
Barre  had  about  the  same  proportion  from  other  States.  In  a  total 
population  of  35,416,  Allentown  had  a  foreign-bom  population  of 
only  2,994. 
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In  three  of  the  principal  cities  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  investi- 
gation was  conducted,  the  per  cent  which  the  value  of  the  product 
of  silk  manufacture  formed  of  the  value  of  the  product  of  all  manu- 
facturing industries  in  1905,  was  as  follows:  Wilkes-Barre^  9.4; 
Scranton,  21.6;  Allentown,  23.4. 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS. 

The  extent  of  home  ownership  in  families  of  silk  workers,  together 
with  the  number  of  homes  rented,  the  average  number  of  rooms,  and 
the  average  income  per  family  of  those  owning  and  renting  homes  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  for  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania: 

NX71CBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES,  AVERAGE 
NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  PER  FAMILY,  AND  AVERAGE  INCOME  PER  FAMILY,  BY 
NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 


Total 
fami- 
lies. 

Families  owning  homea. 

Families  renting  homes. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head 
of  family. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
rooms. 

Aver- 
age an- 
nual in- 
come. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Aver- 
age 

lltTITI» 

berof 
rooms. 

Aver^ 
age  an- 
nual tn- 

oome. 

MKW  JES8XT. 

Native  bom,  native  parents. 

05 

8 

12.3 

6.4 

$1,067 

67 

87.7 

4.9 

I0C2 

Native  bom,  foreign  parents: 
Dutch 

10 
14 
18 
35 
9 

2 

4 
3 
3 
2 

20.0 
28.6 
16.7 
8.6 
22.2 

5.6 
6.3 
5.0 
5.3 
5.0 

1,781 

1,664 

875 

1.203 

1,147 

8 
10 
15 
32 

7 

8ao 

71.4 
83.3 
91.4 
77.8 

4.6 
4.6 
4.7 
4.7 
6.6 

1,103 
863 

En^llAh „ , 

O^mmn .  T , 

887 

Irish 

900 

Other  races 

901 

Total 

86 

14 

16.3 

5.5 

1,339 

72 

83.7 

4.8 

983 

Foreign  bom: 

Dutch 

87 

70 
132 
111 

51 
142 

83 

40 
12 
39 
26 
8 
19 
15 

46.0 
17.1 
29.5 
23.4 
15.7 
13.4 
18.1 

5.3 
6.3 
5.8 
6.6 
4.4 
4.6 
5.7 

1,541 
1,435 
1,172 
1,3.33 
1.259 
1.103 
1,196 

47 
58 
93 
85 
43 
123 
68 

54.0 
82.9 
70.5 
76.6 
84.3 
86.6 
81.9 

4.9 
5.2 
4.8 
5.0 
4.0 
3.9 
5.0 

1,181 
1,039 
1,024 
1,067 
873 

RngH"h 

fl<»nnan 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian!  South 

778 

Other  races 

1,113 

Total 

676 

159 

23,5 

5.6 

1,316 

517 

76.5 

4.6 

968 

Grand  t^tAi 

827 

181 

21.9 

5.6 

1,307 

646 

78.1 

4.7 

978 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Native  bora,  native  parents.. 

93 

23 

24.7 

6.6 

1,024 

70 

75.3 

6.3 

919 

Native  bora,  foreign  parents: 
English 

6 
41 
77 
11 

5 

1 

22 

29 

5 

2 

16.7 
53.7 
37.7 
45.5 

4ao 

6.0 
6.3 
6.3 
7.8 
7.0 

1,011 
1,090 
1.038 
1,311 
1,062 

6 

19 

48 

6 

3 

83.3 
46.3 
62.3 
54.5 
60.0 

5.8 
6.5 
5.5 
5.6 
6.3 

857 

German 

767 

Irish 

837 

Webh 

873 

Other  races 

640 

Total 

140 

59 

42.1 

6.4 

1,061 

81 

57.9 

5.6 

817 

EngUsh 

46 
122 
150 

41 
215 

91 

83 
101 

16 
75 
71 
19 
128 
59 
26 
68 

34.8 
6L5 
47.3 
46.3 
59.5 
64.8 
31.3 
67.3 

6.0 
6.4 
6.2 
5.5 
5.4 
5.5 
6.4 
5.5 

921 
954 

1.030 
865 
976 
946 

1,124 
869 

30 
47 
79 
22 
87 
32 
57 
33 

65.2 
38.5 
52.7 
53.7 
4a5 
35.2 
68.7 
32.7 

5.6 
5.1 
.5.4 
5,5 
4.3 
3.7 
6.9 
4.2 

919 

Gfrman 

817 

Irish 

900 

Lithuanian         ,.,..,. 

785 

Polish .                

701 

Slovak 

732 

WeU>h . 

888 

Other  ra<wA -,-,-■.■.--,- -- 

710 

Total 

849 

462 

54.4 

5.8 

963 

387 

45.6 

6.0 

810 

Grind  total. . .......... 

1,08? 

fias 

5.9 

978 

538 

49.7 

6.2 

826 
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The  United  States  census  of  1900  shows  that  the  percentage  of  all 
homes  other  than  farm  homes  owned  in  Lackawanna  County  was 
42.2,  and  in  Luzerne  County  it  was  34.7.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing  that  the  home  ownership  in  the  silk  workers'  families,  es- 
pecially in  the  newer  races,  was  much  above  the  average. 

When  the  figures  on  ownership  of  homes  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania are  compared,  the  comparisons  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
latter  State.  Among  the  native  bom  of  native  parents  the  proportion 
of  those  owning  homes  is  twice  as  great  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  New 
Jersey,  among  the  native  bom  of  foreign  parents  more  than  two  and 
one-half  times  as  great,  and  among  the  foreign  bom  considerably 
more  than  twice  as  great. 

These  differences  are  not  due  to  larger  incomes  among  the  Pennsyl- 
vania f amiUes,  for  the  average  income  for  each  nativity  class  in  New 
Jersey  was  larger  than  for  the  corresponding  class  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  average  size  of  family  was  smaller. 

The  differences  are,  however,  due  in  a  very  large  degree  to  differ- 
ences in  the  racial  constitution  of  the  two  districts  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  investigation  area  in  New  Jersey  was  confined  to  a  large  city, 
while  in  Pennsylvania  a  number  of  small  towns  and  villages  were 
included. 

For  every  city  in  Pennsylvania  included  in  the  investigation, 
that  had  8,000  or  more  inhabitants  in  1900,  the  proportion  of  home- 
owning  families  was  considerably  greater  than  that  reported  for 
Paterson.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  tabular  statement, 
which  is  derived  from  data  in  United  States  Census  of  Population, 
1900: 


PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES,  IN  SPECIFIED  COUNTIES 

AND  CITIES,  1900. 


City  or  county. 

Per  cent  of 
families— 

Owning 
homes. 

Renting 
homes. 

Patenon 

NEW  JERSEY. 

23.2 
25.3 

55.8 
52.9 
36.9 
48.0 
26.5 
37.9 
35.4 
42.2 
34.7 

76.8 

Pwwdc  County -                            .         .     _ 

74.7 

Carbondale 

PKKNSYLVANU. 

44  3 

Dunmor* .......     .,...,...      .     x     » .    x     ^ 

47  1 

Nantiooke 

63.1 

Plttston 

52.0 

Plymouth. 

73.5 

Scfanion , ,    .    .......    X 

62.1 

Wllke»-BaiTe 

64.6 

liAckawannf^  rotinty ,  ,    ,    ,    , 

57.8 

I/Uiflro* County ' . 

65.3 
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only  4.3  rooms.  The  highest  rent  paid,  S10.03  per  month,  is  reported 
for  American  families  who  occupied  6.3  rooms. 

A  comparison  of  the  monthly  rent  paid  per  room  shows  that  the 
rates  paid  by  Slavic  families  are  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the 
amounts  paid  by  English-speaking  famiUes.  As  stated  above,  this 
does  not  indicate  that  the  accommodations  furnished  were  equally 
good,  or  even  approximately  so. 

By  a  "separate  house,"  as  this  term  is  used  in  this  investiga- 
tion, is  meant  a  dwelling  occupied  by  a  single  family,  all  houses 
occupied  by  more  than  one  family  being  considered  as  apartment  or 
tenement  buildings.  This  classification  of  dwellings  is  of  importance 
chiefly  in  connection  with  a  consideration  of  the  number  of  rooms 
occupied  by  a  family  and  the  rent  paid.  As  an  index  of  the  well- 
being  of  families  in  different  communities  it  is  of  little  value  unless 
a  great  variety  of  conditions  is  taken  into  account.  For  example, 
the  fact  that  one  community  is  urban  and  another  rural  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  it  affects  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  a 
separate  house.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  in  general  a  separate 
house  is  indicative  of  greater  privacy  and  perhaps  of  better  light  and 
ventilation. 

The  following  table  shows  by  nativity  and  race  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  families  occupying  separate  houses  and  apartment  or 
tenement  buildings,  and  the  average  number  of  families  living  in  the 
buildings  occupied  by  the  latter  class.  The  last  column  includes  all 
families  Uving  in  the  building  whether  included  in  this  investigation 
or  not. 

NUMBER   AND    PER   CENT   OF    FAMILIES    OCCUPYINO    SEPARATE    HOUSES  AND 
APARTMENT  OR  TENEMENT  BUILDINGS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 

NBW  JBBSET. 


Natt-rlty  and  rtoe  of  hmd  of  funUy. 


Total 


Number  of  famUtei 
oocopTing— 


Separate 
house. 


Apart- 
ment or 
teoement 
building. 


Per  cent  of  famUlea 
oocupTlng— 


Separate 
house. 


Apart* 

ment  or 

tenement 

building. 


Averaga 
number 

of 
tunlUea 
In  apart- 
ment or 
tenement 
building. 


Nattra  bom,  native  parents. 

NatlTS  bom,  foreign  parents: 

Dutch 

English 

German 

Irish 

Other  races 

Total 

Foreign  bom: 

Dutch 

English 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Other  races 

Total 

Grand  total 


66 


58 


10.8 


80.2 


2.8 


10 
14 
18 
35 
0 


3 
3 
8 
2 


10 
11 
15 
27 
7 


21.4 
18.7 
22.9 
22.2 


100.0 
78.6 
83.3 
77.1 
77.8 


2.5 
3.5 
2.5 
3.2 
3.0 


86 


16 


70 


18.6 


81.4 


3.0 


87 

70 
132 
111 

61 
142 

83 


23 

16 
37 
19 
3 
15 
14 


64 
54 

96 
92 
48 
127 
60 


26.4 
22.9 
28.0 
17.1 
6.9 
10.6 
16.9 


73.6 

n.i 

72.0 
82.9 
94.1 
89.4 
83.1 


2.1 
2.4 
2.7 
3.5 
2.9 
3.2 
3.5 


676 


127 


549 


18.8 


81.2 


3.0 


827 


150 


677 


18.1 


81.9 


2.9 
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NUMBER   AND   PER   CENT   OF    FAMILIES    OCCUPYING    SEPARATE    HOUSES    AND 
APARTMENT  OR  TENEMENT  BUILDINGS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE-Gondodcd. 

PENNSYLVANIA* 


Total 
families. 

Nomber  of  famUles 
ocoapying— 

Per  cent  of  families 

OWDpylDf— 

Areraea 

mBobcr 

of 

NftUyity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Separata 
house. 

Ai>art^ 
mentor 
tenement 
boilding. 

Separate 
house. 

Apart- 
ment or 
tenement 
bonding. 

tn  apart- 
ment or 
teneoMit 
bnlMfng. 

Natiyabom.  natlTe  Darants 

03 

76 

17 

81.7 

18.3 

2:6 

Natlye  bom,  foralgn  parantB: 

Erffiith 

6 
41 
77 
11 

6 

6 

34 
63 
11 

3 

1 

7 

14 

83.3 
82.0 
81.8 
100.0 
60.0 

16.7 
17.1 
18.2 

4.0 

2.1 

Irtah 

2.8 

Welsh 

Other  races 

2 

40.0 

L5 

Total 

140 

116 

24 

82.0 

17.1 

2.3 

Fordgnbom: 

EiiffUsh 

46 
122 
150 

41 
216 

01 

83 
101 

35 
05 

114 
26 

120 
64 
66 
65 

11 
27 
36 
16 
86 
27 
17 
36 

76.1 

n.o 

76.0 
63.4 
60.0 
7a3 
70.5 
64.4 

23.0 
22.1 
24.0 
86.6 

4ao 

20l7 
20.5 
85.6 

2.S 

UII^IVM 

Oerman 

14 

Irtoh 

2.6 

Lithuanlui * 

S.S 

Polish. 

2.8 

SloTak 

8.1 

Welsh 

2.2 

Other  races 

3.8 

Total 

840 

504 

255 

7ao 

30.0 

2.7 

Grand  totel 

1,062 

786 

206 

72.6 

37.4 

3.7 
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From  a  comparison  of  the  data  presented  in  the  table,  a  striking 
contrast  is  shown  in  the  proportion  of  families  liying  in  a  separate 
house.  In  Pennsylvania  72.6  per  cent  of  the  families  occupied  a 
single  dwelling  as  compared  with  18.1  per  cent  of  the  families  visited 
in  New  Jersey.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  families  living  in 
single  dwellings  was  relatively  four  times  as  great  in  the  former  as  in 
the  latter  State.  But  this  marked  difference  can  be  accounted  for  in  a 
large  degree  by  the  fact  already  emphasized,  that  the  families  in 
Pennsylvania  live  in  small  communities  or  in  localities  where  land 
is  cheap^. 

The  table  following  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  families 
owning  and  renting  homes,  classified  according  as  they  have  children 
under  14  years  at  work,  children  of  14  and  15  years  at  work,  and 
children  16  years  and  over  at  work.  The  figures  are  presented  for 
each  race. 
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NUMBBB  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  HAYINO  CHILDREN  OF 
(On  aoooimt  of  iht  dupUortion  of  tamlJieB  In  tho  different  gioape,  tlw  total  nomber  of  famlUii 

NEW  JBBSBT. 


Families  haTing  ohfldren  at  work- 

Rao6L 

Under  14  years  of  age. 

14  and  15  years  of  age. 

Owning  homes. 

Renting  homes. 

Owning  homes. 

Renting  homes. 

Number. 

Percent 

Nmnber. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Anmimn 

1 

1 

26.0 
88.8 

18 

4 

75.0 

66.7 

100.0 

66.7 

100.0 

100.0 

.  04.7 

100.0 

5 
16 

1 

18 
U 

1 
16 

7 

15.6 
36.4 
15 
32.1 
30.4 
13.5 
30.8 
17.1 

37 
38 
21 
88 
48 
7 
68 
84 

814 
68.6 
06.5 
67.0 
79.6 
87.5 
79.7 
82.0 

Dotdbti 

Bntllirh 

Gwioan 

1 

83.3 

IrUi 

Italkn,  North 

ItiOkniSoath 

Other 

1 

5.3 

Total 

4 

9.8 

37 

00.2 

75 

22.3 

361 

n.7 

FBNNSTLYAIIIA. 

Anerinui 

4 

3 
13 
31 

5 
87 
23 

0 
85 

83.3 
30.0 
66.7 
*      32.8 
38.5 
58.3 
66.4 
36.0 
70.0 

8 
8 

6 
43 

8 
41 
17 
16 
15 

66.7 
80.0 
83.3 
67.2 
61.6 
41.8 
43.6 
610 

3ao 

17 
14 
66 
80 
14 
00 
42 
23 
64 

75.4 
3&0 
55.5 

413 
43.7 
68.1 
616 
33.3 
66.1 

63 
36 
58 
101 
18 
65 
33 
46 
30 

316 
66.0 
415 
56i8 

56.8 
41.0 
3&4 
66.7 
319 

Bnglffb 

Oenium 

Irtah 

T/tthm^lf^n 

Pomh 

Bknrak 

Wfiffb 

Other 

Total 

167 

60.8 

162 

40.2 

400 

40.2 

413 

60.8 
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SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES,  BY  RACE 
owning  and  renting  homes  does  not  agree  with  the  sum  of  the  families  in  the  several  groups. 

NEW  JBRSBT. 


Families  having  children  at  work— 

fn<..*<«i  t> 

..~iit<^ 

Per  cent  of  families. 

Percent 

of  families 

of  each 

race 
owning 
homes 
of  total 
families 
owning 
homes. 

Pat  OAnt 

16  years  of  age  and  over. 

of  families 

of  each 

race 

Owning  homes. 

Renting  homes. 

• 

Owning 
homes. 

Renting 
homes. 

Owning 
homes. 

Renting 
homes. 

owning 
boHies 
of  total 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

families. 

6 
50 
19 
47 
42 

8 
17 
20 

9.8 
48.0 
21.3 
34.1 
23.7 
28.6 
18.1 
20.4 

55 

64 

70 

91 

135 

20 
77 
78 

90.2 
52.0 
78.7 
65.9 
76.3 
71.4 
81.9 
79.6 

8 
42 
16 
42 
29 

8 
19 
17 

57 

55 

68 

108 

117 

43 

123 

75 

12.3 
43.3 
19.0 
28.0 
19.9 
15.7 
13.4 
18.5 

87.7 
56.7 
81.0 
72.0 
80.1 
84.3 
86.6 
81.5 

4.4 

23.2 
8.9 

23.2 

16.0 
4.4 

10.5 
9.4 

1.0 
5.1 
l.tt 
5.1 
3.5 
1.0 
2.3 
2.0 

218 

27.0 

590 

73.0 

181 

646 

21.9 

78.1 

100.0 

21.9 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


19 

24.7 

58 

75.3 

23 

70 

24.7 

75.3 

4.2 

2.1 

18 

36.7 

31 

63.3 

17 

35 

32.7 

67.3 

3.1 

1.6 

124 

69.3 

55 

30.7 

97 

66 

59. 5 

40.5 

17.8 

9.0 

129 

50.6 

126 

49.4 

100 

127 

44.1 

55.9 

18.4 

9.2 

11 

61.1 

7 

38.9 

19 

22 

53.7 

46.3 

3.5 

1.8 

105 

73.9 

37 

26.1 

128 

87 

50.5 

40.5 

23.5 

11.8 

58 

77.3 

17 

22.7 

59 

32 

64.8 

35.2 

10.9 

5.4 

34 

34.7 

64 

65.3 

31 

63 

33.0 

67.0 

5.7 

2.9 

35 

70.0 

15 

30.0 

70 

36 

66.0 

34.0 

12.9 

6.5 

533 

56.5 

410 

43.5 

544 

538 

50.3 

49.7 

100.0 

50.3 

4»450°— S.  Doc.  646,  61-2,  vol  4 21 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIBS. 

The  tables  and  discussions  relating  to  children  at  work,  at  school, 
and  at  home  (p.  119)  show  that  in  New  Jersey  42  children,  or  4.7  per 
cent  of  the  children  6  to  13  years  of  age,  were  at  work,  a  small  propor- 
tion, while  87 1 ,  or  64.8  per  cent  of  the  children  6  to  15  years  of  age,  were 
at  school.  That  the  proportion  of  children  of  silk  workers  at  school 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  families  of  silk  workers  in  Paterson  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  3.3  per  cent  higher  than  the  proportion  of  children 
6  to  15  years  of  age  at  school,  of  the  cotton-mill  famihes  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  laws  regulating  employment  and  school  attendance  of 
children  are  more  stringent  and  more  strictly  enforced.  It  would, 
however,  be  erroneous  to  assume  that  while  the  parents  of  the  children 
are  doing  their  duty,  the  opportunities  of  the  871  children  of  silk 
workers'  families  to  obtain  an  adequate  or  satisfactory  common-school 
education  prior  to  their  entrance  into  the  industrial  life  of  the  miUs 
were  good.  On  the  surface  this  would  seem  to  be  so,  for  the  pubUc 
schools  of  the  city  are  numerous,  well  equipped,  and  well  managed. 
The  day  schools  consist  of  kindergartens,  21  grammar  schools,  and 
2  high  schools.  The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  for 
the  year  of  the  investigation  shows,  however,  that  owing  to  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  schools  the  educational  opportunities  of 
many  of  the  children  were  much  reduced.  This  condition  existed  in 
the  years  previous,  and  the  reports  for  1908  show  that  it  continues  to  . 
exist. 

The  report  states  that  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June  1907, 
there  were  3,869  pupils  attending  half-day  classes. 

These  pupils  were  in  14  schools  and  in  94  classes.  The  president 
of  the  school  board  in  his  report  said  that  the  school  accommodations 
were  still  very  bad,  and  the  mayor  in  his  report  for  1907  said  that  "a 
sense  of  justice  demands  that  every  child  in  our  city  be  given  a  chance 
to  obtain  an  education/'  and  that  special  attention  should  be  paid 
'*  to  the  large  proportion  of  our  children  who  find  it  necessary  to  leave 
school  at  the  age  of  14  or  15  to  take  their  places  in  the  industrial  hfe 
of  our  city.''  Conditions  were  but  little  improved  during  the  year 
following,  for  the  new  mayor  on  May  6,  1908,  in  his  message  "to  the 
various  municipal  boards,"  says:  "The  pressing  need  of  this  depart- 
ment is  relief  for  short-time  scholars.  There  should  be  provided  just 
as  soon  as  possible  a  seat  for  every  scholar  for  the  full  school  day." 
At  the  close  of  school  June  26, 1908,  there  were  3,404  half-time  pupils 
in  80  classes  in  11  schools.  In  their  reports  for  the  years  1907  and 
1 908  the  city  and  school  officials  considered  the  needs  of  the  schools 
with  special  reference  to  the  children  who  go  to  work  in  the  silk  mills. 
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The  superintendent  said: 

Many  joung  girb  of  our  eity  enter  the  milb  at  the  age  of  14  and 
often  continue  their  work  after  marriage.  If  they  are  to  receire 
any  training  in  domestic  science,  they  must  receive  ii  at  school,  for 
the  mother  who  has  spent  the  best  years  of  her  life  at  the  loom  is  un- 
able to  give  her  daugnter  anv  instruction  in  these  matters  so  neces- 
sary to  health,  comfort,  and  happiness. 

In  pointing  out  that  the  manual  training  department  has  been  un- 
able to  meet  the  demands  of  the  greatly  increased  school  population, 
he  said: 

In  an  industrial  city  like  ours  this  department  should  receive  every 

Possible  consideration.     It  is  the  skill  of  its  weavers  that  makes 
aterson  the  first  city  in  the  land  in  the  production  of  silk. 

In  7  schools  of  the  city  night  schools  are  conducted  and  many 
children  and  adults  who  work  in  the  silk  mills  during  the  day  attend 
them.  They  are  especially  useful  to  foreign-born  adults  and  children 
unable  to  read,  write,  or  speak  the  English  language.  The  night 
schools  opened  September  16,  1907,  and  closed  December  17,  a  period 
of  three  months.  Instruction  was  given  for  2  hours  each  evening. 
The  enrollment  for  September  was  2,211  and  the  average  attendance 
1,425.  This  fell  off  each  month  until  in  December  the  enrollment  was 
791  and  the  average  attendance  566.  The  agents  of  the  bureau 
observed  that  many  of  the  silk-mill  children  attending  night  schools 
became  sleepy  and  inattentive.  This  was  not  surprising  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  up  at  6  in  the  morning  and  after  10  hours  in 
the  mill  were  too  tired  to  keep  fully  awake  in  school. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  silk  workers  and  those 
m  other  industries  attending  2  night  schools,  by  sex  and  age  groups: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  ATTENDING  TWO  NIGHT  SCHOOLS  IN  PAT- 
ER80N  WHO  WERE  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SILK  INDUSTRY  AND  IN  OTHER  INDUS- 
TRIES, BY  AGE  GROUPS  AND  SEX. 


16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Under  16  years  of 

age. 

Total. 

Industry. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

N  am- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per- 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

oanL 

Silk  mills 

Other    indus- 
tries   

128 
246 

34.3 
66.7 

19 
41 

31.3 
68.7 

26 
115 

18.4 
81.6 

18 
45 

28.6 

n.4 

44 

160 

21.5 
78.6 

191 
446 

30.0 
70.0 

Total 

373 

100.0 

60 

100.0 

141 

100.0 

03 

100.0 

204 

100.0 

687 

100.0 

The  table  shows  that  30  percent  of  the  pupils  attending  these 
typical  night  schools  were  silk-mill  workers,  and  that  21.5  per  cent 
of  the  children  under  16  years  of  age  attending  were  silk-mill  workers. 
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Although  the  Hebrews  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  silk-mill 
workers  and  of  the  population  in  general,  the  following  table  shows 
that  they  take  advantage  of  the  night-school  opportunities  more 
than  any  other  race: 

PUPILS  OF  BACH  SPECIFIED  RACB  OR  NATIONALITY  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SILK 
INDUSTRY  AND  ATTENDING  TWO  NIGHT  SCHOOLS  IN  PATER80N,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 
AND  SEX. 


Race  or  nationality. 

16  years  and  over. 

Under  16  yean. 

TotaL 

ICales. 

Females. 

Males. 

• 

Females. 

AiBfiricui... ..,.,,    T    T 

8 
2 

1 

1 

4 

8 

Anstrlftn . . , . , ,-,.,,,-,-, ^ 

2 

Bohemian 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

DaU^ 

2 

2 

7 

44 

2 
10 

9 
12 

2 

3 
20 

3 

3 
1 
6 
6 
3 
2 

8 

Gflrman ... 

10 

Hebrew 

64 

Irish 

15 

ItaHan 

24 

PoilAh 

12 

Russian 

3 
2 

15 

Swiss 

4 

Syrian , 

3 

I'lTot  reported 

20 

Total 

128 

19 

26 

18 

191 

The  per  capita  expenditure  for  all  purposes  for  schools  by  Paterson 
for  the  year  of  the  investigation,  when  compared  with  that  for  manu- 
facturing cities  of  about  the  sam^e  size,  indicates  the  desire  of  the  com- 
munity for  a  high  standard. 

In  none  of  the  public  schools  is  instruction  given  in  any  subject 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  silk  or  in  textile  designing,  and  there 
is  no  public  textile  school.  In  this  respect,  when  compared  with  the 
schools  provided  in  its  rival  silk  city  of  Lyon,  France,  as  shown  else- 
where in  this  report,  Paterson  is  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  public  schools  to 
silk-mill  workers,  there  were  10  parochial  schools  having  3,947  chil- 
dren attending  them.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  children  were 
13,  14,  and  15  years  of  age,  3,697  being  12  years  of  age  and  under.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  these  were  children  of  silk  workers'  families. 

For  young  women  employed  in  the  silk  mills,  additional  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  afforded  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  In  a  total  membership  of  1,762  young  women  in  this 
association,  574,  or  32.5  per  cent,  were  silk-mill  workers.  The  574 
girls  were  employed  in  108  silk  mills.  This  includes  18  girls  at  work 
in  13  throwing  mills. 

The  educational  courses  provided  for  in  the  evening  classes  were  as 
follows: 

Domestic  ecience,  plain  cooking,  term  of  15  lessons. 
Domestic  ecience,  advanced  plain  co"iHncr  term  of  15  lessons. 
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Domestic  art,  millinery,  term  of  15  lesBons. 

Domestic  art,  dresBmaking,  term  of  15  lessons. 

Domestic  art,  embroidery  and  art  needle  work,  term  of  10  leasons. 

Domestic  art,  plain  sewing,  term  of  15  lessons. 

Class  for  foreign-speaking  women,  term  of  15  lessons. 

An  additional  educational  advantage  made  use  of  by  a  large  propoiv 
tion  of  the  silk-mill  workers  is  the  free  public  library,  having  a  circu- 
lation in  1907  of  148,243  volumes.  During  the  year  a  branch  library 
was  established  in  a  district  having  a  large  silk-mill  population.  At 
this  branch  the  average  monthly  circulation  of  books  for  home  use 
was  4,385. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  SILK  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attitude  toward  labor  organizations 
of  131  establishments  in  New  Jersey  and  30  in  Pennsylvania: 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING    SPECIFIED  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  LABOR 

ORGANIZATIONS. 


Branch  of  tediistry. 


Broad  sUk.... 

Ribbons 

Throwing 

Total... 

Percent 


New  Jersey. 


Opposed 


43 
14 
13 


70 


53.4 


Approve 
of. 


8 
3 


11 


&4 


Indiffer- 
ent to. 


9 
14 
27 


fiO 


38.2 


Pennsylvania. 


Opposed 


4 

2 
23 


29 


96.7 


Approve 
of. 


Indiflpr- 

flDttO. 


8.3 


The  table  shows  that  in  New  Jersey  but  11  establishments  in  a 
total  of  131,  or  8.4  per  cent,  approved  of  labor  organizations  in*  their 
mills;  70  establishments,  or  53.4  per  cent,  were  outspoken  in  their 
opposition;  50,  or  38.2  per  cent,  were  classed  as  indifferent  on  the 
subject.     Seven  establishments  were  reported  as  being  noncommittal. 

In  Pennsylvania  not  a  single  establishment  approved  of  the 
existence  or  organization  of  labor  unions  in  their  mills,  29  were 
opposed,  and  1  was  indifferent.     Six  were  noncommittal. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  attitude  of  hostility  to  labor  unions, 
in  practically  every  broad-silk  and  silk-ribbon  mill,  there  are  one  or 
more  labor  organizations. 

Loom  fixers  and  twisters-in  have  one  organization,  and  horizontal 
warpers  another.  While  the  loom  fixers  and  twisters-in  have  nothing 
in  common,  so  far  as  their  work  is  concerned,  yet  both  being  com- 
paratively few  in  number  in  any  one  mill,  and  being  highly  skilled, 
they  have  made  common  cause  by  formi/ng  a  union,  which  has  resulted 
in  securing  to  them,  together  with  the  male  horizontal  warpers,  the 
highest  wages  in  the  industry.  Considering  that  the  silk  industry  is 
one  in  which  woman  and  child  labor  is  so  largely  employed,  it  is  of 
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interest  that  these  three  groups  of  skilled  workers  have  been  able  to 
obtain  rates  of  wages  approximating  those  of  skilled  workers  in  indus- 
tries where  males  exclusively  are  employed. 

The  Horizontal  Warpers  Association  is  an  independent  organiza- 
tion of  men,  confined  to  the  silk  industry  and  not  afiBliated  with  any 
other  body  or  union.  The  manufacturers  have  been  instructing  and 
employing  women  as  horizontal  warpers.  Women  formerly  worked 
on  hand  warping  mills  and  were  adepts  at  the  work.  A  large  number 
of  them  are  now  horizontal  warpers,  but  are  not  so  eflBcient  as  the 
men,  physical  weakness  being  a  factor  in  their  inability  to  attain 
the  standard  of  the  latter. 

The  male  horizontal  warpers  encouraged  the  women  to  form  a 
union  of  their  own.  This  was  done  and  the  women's  union  existed  for 
several  years,  but  finally  became  disorganized,  and  then  disbanded. 

The  highest  rate  paid  to  male  horizontal  warpers  is  $20  per  week, 
while  the  highest  for  females  is  $13  per  week.  The  highest  rate  for 
loom  fixers  and  twisters-in  is  $20  per  week.  The  three  occupations 
named  are  the  only  ones  that  have  kept  up  regular  and  systematic 
oi^^anization.  Weavers  have  been  organized  intermittently,  but  with- 
out apparent  permanence. 

During  the  year  1907  about  3,000  silk  workers  of  all  occupations 
other  than  the  three  previously  described  were  brought  into  an 
existing  organization.  Seven  branches  were  organized  on  the  lines  of 
language  and  occupation.  The  branches  included  ribbon  weavers 
of  all  nationalities  and  both  sexes;  English-speaking  broad-silk  weav- 
ers, both  sexes;  Italian  broad-silk  weavers,  both  sexes;  dyers,  dyers* 
helpers,  and  finishers,  all  men;  Hebrew  broad-silk  workers,  both 
sexes;  makers  of  mill  supplies,  reed  harness,  etc.,  English-i>peaking 
males;  all  crafts  in  the  silk  industry. 

In  the  principal  district  in  Pennsylvania  included  in  the  investi- 
gation, Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  counties,  a  great  strike  of  the 
women  and  cliildren  at  work  in  the  silk  mills  began  on  July  27,  1907. 
The  strike  was  general  in  all  of  the  silk  mills  and  continued  for  nearly 
3  months,  or  until  October  14,  1907,  when  the  employees  returned  to 
work,  pending  arbitration. 

The  organization  of  the  silk  workers  began  shortly  before  the 
strike,  and  continued  for  some  time  after,  but  gradually  disintegrated. 

The  objects  of  the  strike  were  as  follows: 

THE   DEMANDS. 

I.  A  50-hour  week.  No  one  shall  work  more  than  9  hours  in  any 
one  day,  and  only  5  hours  on  Saturday. 

II.  All  employees  shall  become  and  remain  members  of  the  United 
Textile  Workers,  and  within  one  week  after  entering  employment  shall 
make  application  to  the  union  for  membership. 
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III.  The  employer  shall  deduct  from  the  wages  of  the  employee  on 
the  last  pay  day  of  each  month,  such  dues,  fines,  contributions,  and 
assessments  as  may  be  levied  for  the  month,  and  shall  pay  to  the 
elected  aeent  or  representative  of  the  members  all  such  nnes,  dues, 
etc.,  on  the  Monday  following  the  last  pay  dav  of  each  month. 

IV.  A  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  established. 

V.  Representatives  of  the  union  and  representatives  of  the  manu 
facturers  shall  be  chosen  to  work  jointly  in  adjusting  all  matters  aris- 
ing in  the  way  of  disputes  or  grievances. 

The  above  demands  were  submitted  for  arbitration  and,  pending 
the  findings  of  the  arbitrator,  the  employees  returned  to  work  on 
October  14,  as  stated. 

The  findings  of  the  arbitrator,  as  given  out  on  December  6,  1907, 
were  as  follows: 

HOURS   OF   LABOR. 

The  arbitrator  therefore  concludes,  and  so  adjudges  and  awards: 
That  all  mills  signatory  to  this  arbitration  reduce  their  working  time 
to  55  hours  per  week,  which  time  shall  constitute,  and  be  paid  for, 
as  one  week's  labor. 

While  the  distribution  of  these  hours  may  be  left  to  the  respective 
mills  to  meet  local  convenience,  it  is  recommended  that  where  the 
custom  exists  of  a  half-hour  intermission  for  dinner,  the  working 
hours  will  be  from  7  a.  m.  to  noon  and  from  12.30  to  5.30  p.  m.  In 
localities  where  the  40-minute  intermission  for  dinner  prevails,  the 
working  hours  will  be  from  7  a.  m.  to  noon  and  from  12.40  to  5.40 
p.  m.  On  Saturday  the  working  hours  shall  be  from  7  a.  m.  to  12 
o'clock. 

MEMBERSHIP   IN   THE   UNION. 

That  in  the  mills  affected  by  this  decision,  association  in  a  labor 
union  shall  be  voluntary;  and  that  no  employee  shall  suffer,  socially 
or  otherwise,  because  of  his  or  her  nonmembersliip  in  the  union. 

THE   CHECK-OFF   SYSTEM. 

That  in  the  mills  signatory  to  this  arbitration  there  shall  be  no 
dues,  fines,  etc.,  collected  through  the  office  of  the  employer  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  employee,  and  designating  to  whom  such 
dues,  fines,  etc.,  shall  be  paicl;  and  no  employee  refusing  such  col- 
lections shall  suffer,  socially  or  otherwise,  because  of  noncompliance 
with  such  demand.' 

THE  MINIMUM   WAGE. 

Up  to  the  time  of  closing  the  arguments  for  matters  in  dispute 
the  wage  question  was  not  an  issue,  the  representatives  of  the 
employees  requesting  readjustment  only,  in  orcler  that  the  wages  be 
not  reduced  through  the  shortening  of  hours  as  demanded  and 
expected. 

The  brief  submitted  by  the  representatives  of  the  employees  con- 
tains a  comparison  of  wages  paid  here  and  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  admit- 
ting that  the  mills  in  Paterson  employ  78.S  per  cent  more  men  wage- 
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earners  than  the  Pennsylvania  mills  and  that  Pennsylvania  mills 
employ  22.5  per  cent  more  women  and  303.6  per  cent  more  children. 
To  compare  wages  paid  in  Paterson,  where  there  is  such  percentage  of 
men  working,  to  those  paid  in  Pennsylvania  to  women  and  children, 
is  not  a  fair  comparison,  the  figures  being  rather  misleading.  In  the 
arbitrator's  tour  of  investigation,  and  from  actual  inspection  of  pav 
rolls,  he  is  frank  to  admit  that  wages  paid  in  many  mills  in  Pennsyl- 
vania compare  favorably  to  wages  paid  in  New  Jersey.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  found  many  mills  located  in  our  valley  pay  much  lower 
wages  than  their  neighboring  manufacturers;  and  since  the  wage 
issue  was  not  intrusted  to  tne  arbitrator,  strictly  speaking,  for  a 
radical  change,  the  authority  vested  in  him  to  readjust  it  gives  him 
the  privilege  of  equalizing  it  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  The 
differences  so  found  are  more  conspicuous  in  the  throwing  branch 
than  in  the  weaving,  so  that  the  arbitrator  finds  it  advisat)le  to  estab- 
lish a  minimum  wage  rate  for  the  throwing  branch.  He  therefore 
concludes,  and  so  adjudges  and  awards:  That  in  the  mills  signatory 
to  this  arbitration  the  following  schedule  of  rates  be  observed  anil 
paid: 

THROWING  DEPARTMENT. 

Minimum  rate  for  winders,  doublers,  and  twisters:  Per  week. 

Learners  up  to  6  montiis $2. 00 

After  6  months,  to  12  months 2. 50 

After  12  months,  to  18  months 3. 00 

After  18  months,  to  24  months 3.  75 

After  24  months,  at  least 4. 50 

Tussah  workers,  50  cents  per  week  additional,  or •. 5. 00 

Minimum  rate  for  first-time  spinners  and  rcelers: 

Learners  up  to  6  months 2. 00 

After  ()  months,  to  12  months 2.  50 

After  12  months,  to  18  months 3.  00 

After  18  months,  to  24  months 3.  50 

After  24  months,  at  least 4. 00 

WEAVING    DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  weaving  branch,  where  most  of  the  work  is  done  on  piece 
work,  the  arbitrator  found  a  more  equalized  system  of  rates.  To 
establish  a  minimum  rate  here  would  be  very  difficult,  for  the  reason 
that  each  mill  makes  a  difTerent  standard  or  goods,  and  these  stand- 
ards change  with  style  and  season.  The  best  solution  the  arbitrator 
can  recommend  is  to  advance  the  present  rates  5  per  centum  for  all 
mill  hands,  either  on  piece  work  or  week  work;  in  other  words,  the 
piece  workers  to  receive  their  present  rate  per  yard  or  piece,  with  an 
additional  5  per  cent,  and  the  week  workers  to  receive  for  55  hours 
the  same  weekly  earnings  as  before  with  an  additional  5  per  cent 
increase;  the  change  to  affect  mill  hands  onfy,  and  not  to  include  loom 
fixers,  foremen,  forewomen,  machinists,  carpenters,  engineers,  etc. 
The  arbitrator  therefore  concludes,  and  so  adjudges  and  awards: 
That  in  the  weaving  mills  signator}"  to  this  arbitration  the  rate  of 
wages  now  paid  mill  operatives,  either  on  week  or  piece  work  —which 
includes  those  whose  working  hours  have  been  reduced  to  55  per  week, 
with  the  exception  of  those  noted  above — be  advanced  5  per  centum. 
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SETTLEMENT   OF   GBIEVANOBS. 

This  arbitration  would  certainly  not  be  complete  without  leaving 
some  method  by  which  disputes  and  grievances  arising  between 
employer  and  employees  shall  be  settled  during  the  lifetime  of  this 
agreement. 

To  follow  what  seems  to  be  the  natural  order  of  adjustment,  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  employee  to  first  make  every  honorable 
eflFort  to  reach  settlement  of  grievances  with  the  employer.  FaUing 
in  this,  the  majority  of  the  workers  shaU  elect  a  representative  to 
confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  employer  and  these  shall  con- 
stitute a  board  to  whom  disputes  and  mevances  shall  be  taken  for 
settlement.  If  these  representatives  should  be  unable  to  reach  a 
decision,  the  president  judge  of  the  county  in  which  the  disputes  and 
grievances  may  take  place  may  be  called  upon  to  act  as  tne  referee 
and  his  decision  shall  oe  binding  and  final. 

LIFE   OF  THE   AWARDS   AND   WHEN   EFFECTIVE. 

In  the  brief  submitted  by  the  representatives  of  the  employees  there 
is  urgent  demand  that  the  awards  from  this  arbitration  snail  continue 
in  force  for  2  years.  The  employers  contend  that  the  awards  shall 
continue  for  5  years,  arguine  that  2  years  is  a  period  too  short  in 
which  to  give  tnem  a  fair  trial.  The  arbitrator  has  reason  to  believe 
that  a  period  of  time  between  these  two  extremes  shall  be  sufiicient 
to  demonstrate  their  practical  workings  and  give  opportunity  to 
revise  their  provisions  within  a  reasonable  time,  should  any  of  the 
said  awards  be  unjust  or  unwise. 

The  arbitrator  therefore  concludes,  and  so  adjudges  and  awards: 
That  in  the  mills  signatory  to  this  arbitration  the  decisions  and  awards 
be,  and  hereby  are,  effective  and  binding  for  a  period  of  3  years  from 
the  date  hereof.  And  the  arbitrator  further  adjudges  and  awards: 
That  the  said  decisions  and  awards  shall  be  effective  from  the  date 
of  the  return  of  the  striking  employees  to  their  respective  callings  in 
the  mills  herein  noted ;  and  that  the  excess  wages  accruing  therefrom 
be  paid  the  beneficiaries  on  or  before  their  first  regular  pay  in  Decem- 
ber, 1907. 

THE   MILLS   AFFECTED. 

The  phrase,  *'The  mills  signatory  to  this  arbitration,"  means  and 
refers  to  the  mills  located  in  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  counties. 

A   RECOMMENDATION   TO  THE   LEGISLATUBE. 

The  arbitrator,  because  of  the  power  delegated  to  him  in  this  con- 
troversy, feels  that  he  is  neither  exceeding  his  authority  nor  doing 
violence  to  the  proprieties  by  recommending  that  the  legislature 
reduce,  by  statute,  the  working  hours  of  textile  employees.  A  knowl- 
edge of  their  conditions  in  the  matter  of  long  working  hours  forces 
the  conclusion  that  the  law-making  power  of  the  different  States  in 
which  they  labor  should  be  appealed  to,  that  the  hours  of  toil  may  be 
lessened  without  any  reduction  in  their  earnings.     An  equalization  of 
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The  following  statement  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  horizontal 
warpers'  association  at  Paterson: 

Our  membership  is  composed  entirely  of  males,  there  being  410 
members — 95  per  cent  in  Paterson  and  5  per  cent  outside.  There  are 
50  nonunion  male  warpers  in  Paterson  and  many  more  outside. 
There  are  200  female  warpers  in  Paterson  and  very  many  outside. 

Females  are  doing  the  same  work  in  a  great  many  factories. 

We  object  to  females  in  our  organization.  The  reasons  are  many. 
I  will  mention  two.  They  will  not  stand  for  their  rights.  Second, 
they  work  for  less  money  than  we  do,  less  per  day,  and  very  often 
less  per  piece.     Our  wages  are  from  S3  to  $3.30  per  day. 

The  majority  of  female  workers  receive  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  day, 
some  working  for  less  than  the  foregoing  prices  and  some  more. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons,  women  and  girls,  as  a  rule,  regard  work 
in  the  silk  mills  as  temporary,  with  marriage  and  housekeeping  as 
their  future  and  more  desirable  state. 

Racial  and  social  prejudices  also  tend  to  keep  the  women  workers 
apart. 


TABU  I.— SMPLOTXXS,  BT  ACS  AND  8BX,  FOB  BACH  8TATB. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  number  and  per  cent  of  male 
and  female  employees  of  specified  ages  employed  in  the  silk  mills 
covered  by  this  investigation,  in  a  representative  week.  First  for 
the  males  and  then  for  the  females  in  the  case  of  each  State  the 
number  and  per  cent  are  presented  in  parallel  columns,  the  per  cents 
being  the  per  cent  which  the  number  at  each  specified  age  is  of 
the  total  number  of  the  sex.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on 
the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay 
period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The 
pay-roll  period  selected  was  as  a  rule  the  one  just  prior  to  the  inves- 
tigation by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that 
it  should  be  a  period  when  the  mill  was  working  full  time  and  approxi- 
mately the  normal  number  of  employees  were  at  work.  The  ages, 
especially  of  the  younger  children,  were  verified  in  a  large  number  of 
cases.  Certificates  or  other  evidence  of  the  ages  of  the  children  on 
file  at  the  mill  were  copied  and  compared  with  the  ages  given  by  the 
children.  In  many  cases  where  it  appeared  to  the  agent  that  the 
ages  reported  by  the  children  in  the  mill  and  as  stated  by  the  cer- 
tificates were  not  correct,  inquiry  was  made  in  the  home  and  docu- 
mentary evidence,  if  there  existing,  was  examined  and  the  ages  as 
reported  were  corrected  if  the  evidence  was  conclusive.  In  other 
cases  examination  was  also  made  of  birth  records  where  such  were 
available,  as  furnishing  evidence  of  the  child's  age.  In  no  case  was 
the  age  of  any  child  tabulated  other  than  as  reported  by  the  parents 
or  the  child,  unless  the  age  so  reported  was  proved  incorrect  and  the 
correct  age  was  established  by  absolutely  conclusive  evidence.  Com- 
plete reports  of  the  exact  ages  of  all  employees  were  not  secured. 
In  Pennsylvania  exact  ages  were  secured  up  to  and  including  20  years 
for  nearly  all  employees,  those  above  20  being  reported  as  "21  years 
of  age  and  over."  In  New  Jersey  the  ages  were  given  as  "under  16'' 
or  "  16  and  over."  In  New  Jersey  also  there  were  certain  mills  inves- 
tigated in  which  for  lack  of  time  detailed  data  as  to  ages  of  employees, 
earnings,  etc.,  were  not  secured. 

The  table  is  arranged  in  two  sections.  The  first  section,  A,  of  the 
table  shows  for  87  establishments  in  New  Jersey  and  the  36  estab- 
lishments in  Pennsylvania,  and  for  both  States  combined,  the  number 
of  employees  of  each  sex  under  16  years  and  16  years  and  over.    It 
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will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  males  in  the  123  establishments 
for  which  these  facts  were  secured  was  4,575,  of  which  479,  or  10.6 
per  cent,  were  under  16  years  of  age  and  4,096,  or  89.6  per  ceht,  were 
16  and  over.  The  female  employees  numbered  10,677,  of  which 
1,594,  or  14.9  per  cent,  were  under  16  and  9,083,  or  85.1  per  cent,  were 
16  years  and  over.  Section  B  presents  the  facts  for  Pennsylvania 
and  shows  that  in  the  36  establishments  investigated  in  that  State 
there  were  663  males  whose  exact  ages  were  reported,  employed  in 
occupations  in  which  women  or  children  also  worked,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  female  employees  was  5,610.  Of  the  males  431  were 
under  21  years  of  age  and  the  largest  number  of  these  were  15  years, 
where  are  found  96,  or  14.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  males. 
Of  the  females  4,165  were  under  21  years,  882,  or  15.7  percent,  being 
16  years  of  age.  The  figures  as  given  for  each  State  show  in  a  similar 
manner  the  number  and  per  cent  in  each  age  group. 

Table  I.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
OF  SPECIFIED  AGES  IN  SILK  MILLS  INVESTIGATED^  IN  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  STATES. 

A.— HEW  JEH8EY  AND  PEmTSYLVAiriA:  "infDEB  16"  AND  "16  AND  OVBB.'* 


New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Total. 

Age  group. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

326 
4,741 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Under  16  ypara... 
16  years  and  over. 

262 
3,617 

6.9 
93.1 

6.4 
93.6 

217 
579 

27.3 

72.7 

1,268 
4.342 

22.6 

77.4 

479 
4,096 

10.5 
89.5 

1,594 
9,083 

14.9 
85.1 

Total 

3,779 

100.0 

5,067 

100.0 

796 

100.0 

5,610 

100.0 

4,575 

100.0 

10,677 

100.0 

B.— PENNSYLVANIA:  AGES  IN  DETAIL  TO  20  YEARS  INCLXTSIVE. 
[Only  employees  whose  exact  ages  were  reported  are  Included  In  this  table.] 


Age. 


Under  11  years.. 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

ao  years 

21  years  and  over. 


Total. 


Male. 


Number. 


1 

14 
29 
77 
96 
77 
54 
43 
16 
24 
232 


663 


Per  cent. 


0.2 

2.1 

4.4 

11.6 

14.5 

11.6 

8.1 

6.5 

2.4 

3.6 

35.0 


100.0 


Female. 


Number. 


2 

6 

35 

193 

451 

581 

882 

738 

559 

.388 

.330 

1,445 


6,610 


Percent 


(•) 


0.1 

.6 

3.4 

8.0 

10.4 

15.7 

13.2 

10.0 

6.9 

5.9 

2&8 


100.0 


•  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
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TABLX  n.— EKPLOTESS  OF  EACH  BACE  FOB  EACH  STATE. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  and  for  both  States  combined  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  male  and  female  employees  of  each  race 
who  are  in  certain  specified  age  groups.  For  Pennsylvania  these 
groups  are  "under  16  years,"  "16  and  17  years,"  "18  to  20  years," 
and  "21  years  and  over."  For  New  Jersey  and  for  the  two  States 
combined  the  groups  are  "under  16  years"  and  "  16  years  and  over." 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Pennsylvania  shows 
that  the  American  males  numbered  287,  of  which  76,  or  26.5  per  cent, 
were  under  16  years,  53,  or  18.5  per  cent,  were  16  or  17,  30,  or  10.4  per 
cent,  were  18,  19,  or  20  years  of  age,  and  128,  or  44.6  per  cent,  were 
21  or  over.  In  like  manner  the  facts  are  shown  for  each  sex  and 
for  each  of  the  principal  races  in  each  State  and  in  the  two  States 
combined. 

Table  n.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOR 
BOTH  STATES  COMBINED. 

NEW  JERSEY. 


American. 

Datoh. 

Engllih. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Under  16  years... 
16  years  and  over. 

28 
269 

9.4 
90.6 

28 
536 

5.0 
95.0 

39 
332 

10.5 
89.5 

49 
543 

8.3 

91.7 

32 
752 

4.1 
95.0 

39 
842 

4.4 

06.6 

Total 

297 

100.0 

564 

100.0 

371 

loao 

592 

100.0 

784 

100.0 

881 

100.0 

German. 

Irish. 

Under  16  years. . . 
16  years  and  over. 

28 
657 

4.1 
95.9 

31 
834 

3.6 
96.4 

47 
297 

13.7 
86.3 

54 
984 

6.2 

94.8 

68 
664 

0.S 
90.7 

86 
572 

12.0 
87.1 

Total 

685     100.0 

865 

100.0 

344  1  100.0 

1,038  i  loao 

1 

732 

100.0 

667 

loao 

Age. 

other  races. 

Total. 

Under  16  years 

ao 

646 

8.6 
06.5 

40 
430 

8.5 
91.5 

262 
3,517 

6.0 
03.1 

326 
4,741 

0.4 

16  years  and  over - 

03.6 

Total 

666 

loao 

470 

loao 

3,779  '  IQQlO 

6,067 

100.0 

1 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Age. 

American. 

English. 

German. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under  16  years. . . 
16  and  17  years. . . 

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over. 

76 

53 

30 

128 

26.5 
18.5 
10.4 
44.6 

251 
415 
380 
537 

15.0 
26.2 
24.0 
33.0 

15 
7 
7 

10 

31.2 
14.6 
14.6 
39.6 

66 
03 
73 
64 

20.0 
33.8 
26.6 
10.6 

24 
10 
12 
43 

24.7 
10.6 
12.4 
4S.8 

143 
194 
216 
308 

16.7 
23.7 
25.3 
35.4 

Total 

287 

100.0 

1,583 

loao 

48 

100.0 

276 

loao 

07 

loao 

866 

loao 

49460®— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  4 22 
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Table  m.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE  AND  RACE. 


SMPLOTSxs  nr  all  silk  mills,  hew  jersby. 


Age. 


American. 


Single. 


Under  16  years.. 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

10  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

56  years  and  over 

Total 


(«) 


266 

248 

223 

164 

170 

137 

132 

104 

68 

208 

90 

87 

17 

4 


6  1,918 


Married. 


2 

3 

1 

5 

10 

7 

7 

13 

16 

31 

26 

42 

11 

2 


176 


Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 

tepa- 
ratied, 

and 
deserted. 


2 
1 
1 

2 


11 
19 
41 
18 
1 


96 


Total. 


(•) 


268 
251 
224 
160 
182 
145 
140 
119 

84 
250 
135 
170 

46 
7 


6  2,190 


Dutch. 


Single. 


(•) 


00 
63 
75 
5.'} 
53 
47 
34 
31 
14 
63 
29 
14 
3 


6  548 


Married. 


Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
des^-ted. 


3 
5 
1 
1 
2 
10 
3 
9 
2 


36 


1 
3 
3 
1 
1 


11 


TotaL 


(•) 


» 
C3 
75 
53 
56 
53 
36 
32 
16 
74 
35 
26 
6 
1 


6505 


Under  16  years... 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

Total 


English. 


(«) 


68 
69 
71 
66 
68 
52 
49 
42 
38 
127 
55 
67 
18 
10 


6800 


o 

3 

3 

3 

4 

15 

27 

41 

12 

2 


112 


12 

5 

26 

19 

9 


72 


(«) 


68 
60 
71 
66 
70 
55 
52 
46 
42 

154 
87 

134 
49 
21 


6  984 


(«) 


184 

148 

180 

158 

148 

102 

89 

65 

59 

190 

83 

74 

11 

4 


1,495 


Under  16  years... 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

&5  years  and  over 

Total 


Irish. 


(«) 


77 

63 

93 

74 

93 

64 

73 

83 

61 

288 

143 

141 

37 


61,297 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

22 

17 

30 

5 

2 


85 


1 

8 
15 
41 
27 
12 


106 


(°) 


77 

63 

94 

75 

96 

65 

74 

85 

64 

318 

175 

212 

69 

21 


6  1,488 


(«) 


6  460 


o  Not  reported. 

*  Not  Including  employe' 


German. 


1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

6 

4 

10 

34 

47 

80 

19 

11 


224 


Italian. 


83 

1 

63 

1 

52 

9 

65 

5 

44 

15 

31 

10 

32 

17 

8 

IG 

15 

13 

30 

113 

21 

93 

11 

103 

3 

27 

2 

4 

427 


3 
2 
19 
13 
44 
22 
10 


114 


1 
6 
8 
12 
6 
1 


35 


(«) 


184 

149 

181 

160 

164 

106 

d5 

72 

71 

243 

143 

198 

52 

25 


6  1,833 


(«) 


84 

64 

61 

70 

59 

41 

50 

24 

29 

149 

122 

126 

36 

7 


6922 


vears  of  age  not  reported. 
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Table  in.-CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE  AND  RACE. 

A.— FBMALB  XMPL0TEX8  DT  ALL  SILK  MILLS.  VXW  JEBSST. 


American. 

Dutch. 

"~  I         — 

Age. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 

rated, 

and 

deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  16  years 

1A  VAATS     

(«) 
266 

248 

223 

164 

170 

137 

132 

104 

68 

206 

90 

87 

17 

4 

(•) 
268 
251 
224 
169 
182 
145 
140 
110 

H4 
250 
135 
170 

46 
7 

(•) 
60 
63 
75 
6:i 
53 
47 
34 
31 
14 
63 
29 
14 
3 

(•) 

2 

3 

1 

5 

10 

7 

7 

13 

16 

31 

26 

42 

11 

2 

17  veara 

63 

18  veftfH T 

i  . 

75 

19  vears  .  

i 

53 

20  vears 

2 
1 

1 
2 

3 
5 
1 
1 
2 
10 
3 
9 
2 

56 

21  years 

1 
1 

53 

22  years 

36 

23  vears 

32 

24  vears 

16 

25  to  20  years 

11 
19 
41 
18 
1 

1 
3 
3 

1 
1 

74 

30  to  34  vears 

35 

35  to  44  vears 

26 

45  to  54  vears 

6 

55  years  and  over 

1 

Total 

»  1,018 

176 

96 

6  2,190 

6548 

36 

11 

6505 

Under  16  years... 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

Total 


English. 


(•) 


68 
69 
71 
66 
AS 
52 
49 
42 
38 
127 
55 
67 
18 
10 


6800 


■^ 

3 

3 

4 

15 

27 

41 

12 

2 


1 


12 
5 

26 

19 

9 


112 


(«) 


68 
69 
71 
66 
70 
55 
52 
46 
42 

154 
87 

134 
49 
21 


German. 


(•) 


184 

148 

180 

158 

148 

102 

89 

65 

59 

190 

83 

74 

11 

4 


1 
1 

2 

5 

4 

6 

4 

10 

34 

47 

80 

19 

11 


6  9K4        6  1.495 


224 


3 
2 
19 
13 
44 
22 
10 


114 


(«») 


184 

149 

181 

160 

154 

106 

05 

72 

71 

243 

143 

198 

52 

25 


6  1,833 


Under  16  years... 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  u>  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

Total 


Irish. 

(«) 

77 
63 
93 
74 
93 

1 

2 

64 
73 
83 
61 

2 

2 

1 

288 

22 

8 

143 

17 

15 

141 

30 

41 

37 

5 

27 

7 

2 

12 

6  1,297 

85 

106 

(«) 


77 

94 

75 

96 

65 

74 

85 

64 

318 

175 

212 

(V9 

21 


6  1,488 


Italian. 


(«) 


83 

63 

52 

65 

44 

31 

32 

8 

15 

30 

21 

11 

3 

2 


1 

1 

9 

5 

15 

10 

17 

10 

13 

113 

93 

103 

27 

4 


6  460 


427 


1 
6 
8 
12 
6 
1 


35 


(«) 


84 

64 

61 

70 

59 

41 

50 

34 

29 

149 

122 

126 

36 

7 


»922 


a  Not  reported. 

6  Not  including  employees  under  16  years  of  age  not  reported. 
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Table  ni.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OP  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE  AND  RACE— Continued. 

A.-FEMALE  EMPLOYEBS  XH  ALL  SILK  MILLS,  HEW  JBBSXT-Gondaded. 


Polish. 

Webh. 

Age. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 

sepa- 
rated, 

and 
deserted. 

TotaL 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 

sepa- 
rated, 

and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  IG  years 

2 
4 
1 

4 
1 

2 
3 

1 

'"     2 

16  years 

17  years 

3 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

21  years 

22  years ... 

1 

23  years 

1 

24  years 



25  io  29  years 

1 

Total 

e>9 

1 

6  10 

69 

bg 

Under  16  years... 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35to\44  years 

45  to  54  years 

56  years  and  over 

Total 


Other  races. 


(«) 


152 

119 

140 

108 

106 

89 

77 

59 

42 

145 

85 

59 

24 

9 


M,214 


1 
1 
4 

5 

7 

3 

8 

16 

10 

58 

65 

68 

43 

11 


300 


1 

2 

1 

4 

10 

13 

48 

22 

17 


120 


(«) 


153 

120 

144 

115 

113 

93 

87 

76 

56 

213 

163 

175 

89 

37 


M,634 


1,275 
903 
780 
836 
688 
684 
523 
486 
393 
297 

1,052 

506 

453 

113 

36 


9,025 


Total. 


4 

6 

16 

18 

43 

33 

44 

56 

67 

283 

278 

373 

119 

32 


1,361 


2 

5 

3 

6 

7 

8 

67 

76 

216 

116 

61 


664 


1,276 
907 
786 
852 
706 
732 
659 
635 
455 
362 

1,402 
860 

1.041 
347 
119 


10,940 


B.-FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IV  ALL  SILK  MILLS,  PATE&SOV.  V.  J. 


Under  16  years... 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

66  years  and  over 

Total 


(«) 


130 

111 

115 

79 

99 

67 

79 

52 

37 

129 

54 

66 

15 

3 


M,036 


American. 


3 

6 

6 

6 

10 

11 

21 

22 

33 

10 

1 


120 


10 
12 
28 
15 
1 


(«) 


130 

112 

116 

82 

106 

74 

84 

63 

48 

160 

88 

127 

40 

6 


eo 


» 1,234 


(•) 


65 
62 
60 
46 
46 
40 
31 
29 
13 
62 
28 
12 
3 


B406 


Dutch. 


3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
9 
2 
9 
2 


32 


1 
3 
3 


10 


(•) 


65 
62 
60 
46 
49 
45 
33 
30 
14 
72 
33 
24 
5 
1 


t»638 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Not  including  employees  under  10  years  of  age  not  reported. 
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tablb  m.— conjugal  condition  of  male  and  female  employees, 

BY  AGE  AND  RACE— Continued. 

B.-VBMALX  XXPLOYSXS  ZV  AZX  BZLK  MZLLB.  PATXBtOH,  V.  J.--Ooiidaded. 


Bngliih. 

Qeiman. 

Agt. 

Btaglau 

Manlffi. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
Toroed, 

rated, 

and 

deserted. 

TotaL 

8li«le. 

linrtod. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 

and 
deserted. 

Totid. 

Under  16  yean 

52 
52 
60 
53 
49 
46 
37 
29 
111 
47 
64 
16 
9 

62 
52 
60 
55 
52 
48 
40 
33 

138 
74 

122 
46 
20 

64 
70 
66 
52 
46 
37 
27 
21 
88 
32 
34 
6 
2 

"^n 

16  yean. .' 

17  yean 

1 

56 

18  yean 

Tt 

19  yean 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

5 

19 

24 

45 

10 

7 

67 

20  yean 

2 
3 
3 
3 

4 
15 
24 
36 
12 

2 

64 

21  yean 

47 

22  yean 

41 

21  yean.. 

2 

1 
10 

8 
23 
11 

6 

32 

24  yean 

27 

25  to  29  yean 

ao  to  34  yean 

36  to  44  yean 

46  to  64  yean 

66  yean  and  over 

12 

3 

22 

18 

9 

117 
04 

102 
27 
16 

Total 

»680 

104 

04 

»848 

»eo6 

123 

61 

^789 

Under  16  yean. . . 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean 

22  yean 

23  yean 

24  yean 

26  to  29  yean 

30  to  34  yean 

85  to  44  yean 

46  to  54  years 

66  yean  and  over 

Total 


Irisli. 

Italian. 

54 

49 

65 

48 

64 

46 

55 

67 

46 

205 

113 

111 

35 

5 

49 

66 

49 

66 

47 

56 

58 

48 

232 

140 

176 

60 

16 

32 

27 

30 

17 

14 

14 

1 

3 

7 

5 

3 

1 

2 

20 

16 

27 

5 

2 

5 
3 
6 
4 
7 
7 
4 

36 
30 
36 
10 

1 

7 
11 
38 
20 

9 

2 
3 
6 
2 
1 

6963 

78 

86 

61,117 

M93 

148 

14 

(•) 


32 

32 

33 

23 

18 

21 

8 

7 

46 

38 

45 

13 

1 


6356 


, 

Polish. 

Welsh. 

Under  16  yean 

16  vean 

2 

2 

(«) 

(•) 

17  yean 

1 

1 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean 

22  yean 

23  vean 

1 

1 

24  vean 

26  to  29  yean 

1 

1 

Total 

63 

63 

63 

6S 

•  Not  reported. 

6  Not  inclading  employees  under  16  yean  of  age  not  reported. 
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tablb  m.— conjugal  condition  of  male  and  female  employees, 

BY  AGE  AND  RACB-Continued. 

B«— VBMJXX  XMPLOTXBS  IV  ALL  BILK  MZLL8,  PATBBSOV,  V.  #.-OoiMladed. 


Aft. 


Under  16  years. . . 

16  yean , 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

aOyean 

21  yean 

22  yean 

28  yean 

24  yean 

28  to  29  yean 

80  to  34  yean 

38  to  44  yean.... 
45  to  84  yean.... 
88  yaara  and  over 

Total 


Other  noes. 


Single. 


(•) 


86 
71 
83 
70 
68 
68 
60 
41 
28 
111 
61 
41 
13 
7 


»798 


Married. 


1 
3 
1 


6 

7 

5 

31 

38 

40 

22 

7 


160 


Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 

sepa- 

rated, 

and 
deserted. 


2 
6 
9 

30 
9 

12 


71 


Total. 


(•) 


71 

84 

74 

69 

68 

67 

48 

36 

148 

108 

111 

44 

26 


M,029 


TotaL 


Single. 


726 
602 
424 
481 
399 


329 
311 
246 
177 
714 
340 
331 
89 
26 


6,492 


Married. 


2 

7 

11 

21 

20 

26 

32 

32 

161 

166 

226 

71 

19 


774 


Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 


1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

48 

49 

160 

76 

30 


376 


Total. 


726 
602 
426 


411 


861 
340 
280 
212 
918 
646 
707 
236 
84 


6,641 


•  Not  reported.  *  Not  tnclodlng  employees  under  16  yean  of  age  not  reported. 

C— MALS  AMD  FBMALX  BMPLOTSS8  IN  MILLS  nrVESTIQATED.  PSVVSTLVAVXA. 


American. 

Male. 

Female. 

Age. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wld- 
owed,  di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
aod 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 

sepa- 
rated, 

and 
deserted. 

TotaL 

Under  16  yean 

16  yean.. 

76 
30 
1           23 
11 
6 
12 
31 

76 
30 
23 
11 
6 
13 
128 

•251 
220 
196 
144 
118 
110 
432 

261 

220 

17  yean 

196 

18  yean 

1 

3 

4 

78 

146 

19  yean 

1 

1 
93 

121 

20  yean 

114 

21  yean  and  over 

1 

27 

637 

Total 

191 

96 

1 

287 

1,470 

86 

27 

1,688 

English. 

Under  16  yean 

18  yean 

16 

2 
12 

16 

4 
3 
4 
1 
2 
19 

65 
61 
42 
29 
27 
17 
60 

66 

61 

17  yean 

42 

18  yean. .  x  * 

29 

19  yean 

27 

20  yean 

17 

21  yean  and  over 

7 

1 

3 

54 

•    Total 

41 

7 

48 

271 

1 

3 

276 
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Table  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES. 

BY  AGE  AND  RACE—Continued. 

C^MALE  AHD  TEUA3UE  -XMPLO YSXS  ZH  HILLS  IHVXSTIOATXD,  PSHITSYLVAVIA- 

Continued. 


Qerman. 

Male. 

Female. 

Age. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 

sepa- 
rated, 

and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 

sepa- 
rated, 

and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  16  yean 

24 
9 

10 
7 
3 
2 

13 

24 
9 
.   10 
7 
3 
2 
42 

143 
92 

102 
80 
73 
55 

227 

14S 

16  years 

02 

17  years 

108 

18  years 

1 

1 

6 

65 

81 

19  years 

74 

20  years 

61 

21  years  and  over 

29 

11 

ao3 

Total 

68 

29 

97 

772 

73 

11 

856 

Irish. 

Under  16  years 

31 

13 

7 

11 

31 

13 

7 

11 

109 
144 
125 
125 
77 
73 
370 

160 

16  years 

144 

17  years 

125 

18  3rears 

125 

19  years 

f7 

20  years 

3 
18 

3 
20 

1 
10 

74 

21  years  and  over 

2 

8 

388 

Total 

83 

2 

85 

1,083 

11 

8 

1.102 

Lithuanian. 

Under  16  years 

16  years 

4 
1 

4 
1 

56 
27 
16 
7 
4 
1 
3 

56 

27 

17  years 

16 

18  years 

7 

19  years 

1 

1 

4 

20  years 

1 

21  years  and  over 

3 

Total 

6 

6 

114 

114 

Polish. 

Under  16  years 

16  years 

21 
4 
3 
2 
2 

21 
4 
3 
2 
2 

293 
150 
105 
63 
26 
15 
15 

293 

150 

17  years 

106 

18  years 

63 

19  years 

1 

27 

20  years 

15 

21  years  and  over 

4 

1 

20 

Total 

32 

32 

667 

4 

2 

673 
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Tablk  ra.— conjugal  condition  of  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE  AND  RACE— Continued. 


O.— KALI  AVD  7X1IAX.X 


BMPLOTBXS  nr  KILLS  nrvSSTZOATXD,  PXnrSTLVAVIA- 

Oondaded. 


Slovak. 

Male. 

Female. 

Ag«. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 

sepa- 
rated, 

and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  16  years 

16  vears 

7 
2 

1 
2 

7 
2 
1 
2 

77 

45 

25 

15 

3 

4 

4 

77 

45 

17  veaiB 

25 

18  years 

15 

19  years 

3 

20  years 

1 

.......... 

1 

4 

21  vears  and  over 

1 

5 



Total 

13 

13 

173 

1 

174 

Welsh. 

Under  16  years 

16  years 

19 
2 

19 
2 

77 
71 
62 
52 
32 
30 
76 

. 

77 

71 

17  years 

62 

18  years 

4 

4 



52 

19  years 

.......... 

32 

20  vears 

I 
3 

1 

7 

1 
1 

31 

21  years  and  over 

4 

5 

82 

Total 

29 

4 

33 

400 

2 

5 

407 

Other  races. 

Under  16  years 

16  years 

20 
9 
7 
2 
3 
2 
7 

20 
9 
7 
2 
3 
2 

16 

141 
70 
56 
34 
17 
8 
23 

141 

70 

17  vears 

56 

18  years 

34 

19  years 

17 

20  years 

1 
6 

9 

21  years  and  over 

R 

1 

2 

31 

Total 

50 

8 

1 

09 

849 

7 

2 

358 

Total. 

Under  16  years 

16  years 

217 
74 
54 
43 
15 
23 
87 

217 
74 
54 
43 
16 
24 

232 

1,262 
870 
728 
549 
377 
313 

1,200 

1,262 
870 

17  years 

728 

18  years 

2 

4 

13 

165 

551 

19  vears 

1 

1 

143 

•  •  •             •      • 

1 

382 

30  Tears 

326 

21  years  and  over 

2 

68' 

1,423 

Total 

513 

145 

2 

660 

5,299 

184 

59 

6,542 
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WOMAN  AND  OHIID  WAOB-IlAAKSftfi — (StLK. 


tablk  ni.— conjugal  condition  of  male  and  female  employees, 

BY  AGE  AND  RACE— Oontitiued. 

W  JXRMT  (AZX  MOM.  MILLS)  ASM  WMMmmiWSMlA 
(MILLS  nrVZSTIOATSD)  OOMBIVXD. 


Amerioan. 

Dotdi. 

Agt. 

Single. 

Married. 

WW- 

owedfdi- 

▼ofoed, 

nSed, 

and 

deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, dl- 
Toroed, 

ratSd, 

and 

deserted. 

TotaL 

Under  16  years 

16  years 

443 
367 
282 
280 
1,279 

««8 
446 
809 
290 
296 

1,633 

63 
75 
53 
53 
236 

«« 

2 
3 
2 
8 
14 
233 

17  yean r 

88 

18  yean , . , 

71 

19  yean 

51 

20  yean 

2 
121 

3 
33 

66 

21  yean  and  over 

11 

279 

Total 

»3,137 

262 

123 

»3,522 

»548 

36 

11 

bm 

English. 

Qennan. 

Under  16  yean 

16  yean 

(•) 
119 

111 

100 

93 

85 
508 

119 
111 
100 
93 
87 
604 

(•) 
276 
250 
260 
231 
203 
904 

• 

(•) 

276 

17  yean  X    

1 

2 

3 

11 

280 

251 

18  yean 

2(B 

19  yevs 

i* 

124 

2S4 

20  yean 

2 
111 

218 

2i  yean  and  over 

75 

1,308 

Total 

»  1,016 

113 

75 

b 1,204 

»2,124 

297 

125 

»  2,546 

Irish. 

ItaUan. 

Under  16  yean 

16  yean 

221 
188 
218 
151 
16<i 
1,267 

221 
188 
219 
152 
170 
1,471 

83 
63 
52 
65 
44 
153 

(•) 
84 

1 
1 
9 
5 
16 
396 

17  yean 

64 

18  yean 

1 

1 

2 

92 

61 

19  yean 

70 

20  yean 

2 
112 

59 

21  yean  and  over 

35 

584 

Total 

t2,211 

96 

114 

6  2,421 

6460 

427 

35 

»922 

Lithuanian. 

Polish. 

Under  16  yean 

16  vean 

27 
16 
7 
4 
1 
3 

27 

16 

7 

4 
1 
3 

(•) 
152 

109 

64 

26 

16 

16 

(•) 
152 

17  yean 

109 

18  vean 

64 

19  vean 

1 

27 

20  yean 

16 

21  yean  and  over 

5 

1 

22 

Total 

658 

»58 

6  383 

5 

2 

»aio 

Slovak. 

Welsh. 

Under  16  yean 

16  yean 

«4S 

25 

15 

3 

4 
4 

25 

15 

3 

4 

6 

65 
53 
32 
31 
78 

^•^7, 

17  yean 

es 

18  vean 

6S 

19  yean 

82 

20  yean^       .  

i 

1 

82 

2i  yean  and  over 

1 

6 

84 

Total 

»96 

] 

'         »332 

2 

6 

»8ae 

a  Not  reported. 


ft  Not  including  f 


'Mn  of  age  not  reported. 
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tablb  m.— conjugal  condition  op  male  and  female  employees, 

BY  AGE  AND  RACE— Continued. 

D^VXMALB  XKPIXmm,_nw  JXBaSY  (ALL  BILK  KUUi)  AVD  PSnTtTLTASIA 

(lOLUI  nrVX8TI«ATXD)  COnmi^-Coilfllvded. 


Age. 


Undar  16  jttaa. . . 

16  years 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

90  yean 

21  yean  and  over 

Total 


Other  races. 


Single. 


(•) 


175 

174 
125 
114 
612 


•ft  1.422 


Ifafried. 


1 
1 
4 

5 

8 

288 


307 


Wid- 
owed, dip 
Yorced, 


rated, 

and 

deserted. 


2 

m 


122 


TotaL 


223 
176 
178 
132 
122 
1,020 


M,851 


Ttotal. 


Slocle. 


2,637 
1,773 
1,506 
1,386 
1,065 
997 
5,050 


14,324 


Mimed. 


4 

6 

18 

22 

56 

1,^ 


1,545 


Wid- 
owed, d^ 
voroed, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 


3 

5 

005 


613 


TotaL 


2, 587 

i,7n 

1,514 
l,4flB 
1,090 
1,066 
7,109 


16,482 


B^FBKALI  BMPLOTXXS,  PATXB80H  (ALL  BILK  MTLLB)  AVD  PSKKBTLVAKIA  (KILLS 

XWZBTIOATXD)  OOMBIHXb. 


Under  16  yean... 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

10  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean  and  over 

Totol 

Under  16  yean. . . 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

10  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean  and  over 

Total 

Under  16  yean... 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean  and  over 

Total 


American. 

Dntch. 

(•) 

350 
306 
259 
197 
209 
934 

(«) 
350 
307 
260 
203 
220 

1,226 

(•) 
65 
52 
60 
46 
46 
218 

1 

1 

6 

10 

197 

1 
95 

3 
29 

10 

^2.255 

215 

96 

»2,566 

ft496 

32 

• 

10 

English. 

German. 

• 

(•) 

107 
94 
81 
87 
70 

467 

(•) 
107 

94 

81 

87 

72 

027 

(•) 
163 
156 
150 
139 
107 
519 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

184 

2 
103 

67 

72 

^896 

105 

67 

M,068 

M,234 

196 

72' 

Irish. 

Italian. 

(«) 
198 
174 
190 
125 
137 

1,043 

174 
191 
126 
140 
1,221 

32 
27 
30 
17 

48 

— 

1 

1 

2 

85 

5 

3 

6 

134 

1 
93 

14 

M,867 

89 

94 

»  2,060 

M93 

148 

14 

(•) 


52 
69 
46 
49 

267 


»538 


(•) 


168 
157 
151 
141 
115 
775 


M,502 


(•) 


30 
32 
32 
33 
23 
106 


»3W 


•Not  reported. 


*  Not  Including  employees  under  16  yean  of  age  not  reported. 
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WOMAN  AND  OHIU)  WAGE-EARNEBS — SILK. 


Table  HI.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 

BY  AGE  AND  RACE— Concluded. 


B.~rBM  ALS  XMPLO 


T»«S,  PATBHSON  (ALL  SILK  MILLS)  AVD 
nrTBSTIOATXD)  OOKBHTBD— Conduded. 


AfB. 


Under  16  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years  aDd  over.. 

Total 

Under  16  years 

16  years 

17  yean 

18  years 

19  years 

30  years 

31  years  and  over. . 

Total 

Under  16  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years  and  over . . 

Total 


Lithuanian. 


Single. 


(•) 


27 

16 

7 

4 
1 
3 


ft  68 


Married. 


Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 


Total. 


(•) 


27 

16 

7 

4 
1 
3 


»58 


Polish. 


Single. 


(•) 


151 
107 
63 
26 
15 
15 


ft377 


Married. 


Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 


Total. 


(•) 


151 
107 
63 
27 
16 
20 


383 


Slovak. 

Welsh. 

25 

15 

3 

4 
4 

(«) 

45 

25 

15 

3 

4 

5 

«7I 
63 
52 
32 
30 
78 

1 
1 

1 

5 

6  96 

I 

697 

6  326 

2 

5 

(•) 


71 
63 
52 
32 
31 
84 


6333 


Other  races. 


(«) 


156 
127 
117 
87 
76 
443 


61,006 


1 

3 

2 

161 


167 


72 


73 


(») 


156 
127 
118 
91 
78 
676 


6  1,246 


Total. 


1,987 
1,372 
1,152 
1,1)30 
776 
712 
3,762 


10,791 


2 

9 

15 

34 

898 


958 


2 

2 

430 


434 


1,987 
1.372 
1,154 
1,039 
793 
748 
5,090 


12.183 


a  Not  reported. 


6  Not  Including  employees  under  16  years  of  age  not  reported. 


TABLE  IV.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CON- 
DITION FOB  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED. 

This  table  shows  by  race  for  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  com- 
bined the  number  of  female  employees  of  each  specified  age  and  the 
per  cent  of  that  number  who  were  single,  married,  and  widowed, 
divorced,  separated,  and  deserted. 

The  table  is  arranged  in  two  sections.  The  figures  in  section  A 
refer  to  the  female  employees  in  all  silk  mills  in  New  Jersey  on  June 
1,  1905,  and  the  female  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several 
establishments  investigated  in  Pennsylvania  during  a  particular  pay- 
roll period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  Sec- 
tion B  shows  the  employees  for  Paterson  instead  of  for  the  entire 
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State  of  New  Jersey,  but  is  the  same  as  section  A  in  so  far  as  Penn- 
sylvania is  concerned.  The  division  into  age  groups  is  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  table,  the  figures  of  this  table  being  based  upon 
those  of  sections  D  and  E,  respectively,  of  Table  III.  An  exami- 
nation of  section  A  of  the  table  shows,  for  example,  referring  to 
the  group  of  columns  relating  to  all  races,  that  100  per  cent  of  the 
employees  under  16  years  of  age  were  single,  and  that  the  per  cent 
of  the  single  decreases  gradually  each  year  until  in  the  group  21  years 
of  age  and  over  we  find  that  only  71.2  per  cent  of  the  employees  were 
single.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cent  of  married  women,  beginning 
with  0.2  at  16  years  increases,  until  in  the  last  group  we  find  20.3  per 
cent  were  married.  The  per  cent  of  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  was  small, 
being  only  8.5  per  cent  in  the  group  21  years  and  over.  The  table 
shows  the  facts  in  hke  manner  for  each  separate  race.  It  will  be 
noted  that  under  the  separate  races  the  number  of  employees  under 
16  was  not  reported,  but  it  is  known  that  aU  of  them  were  single. 

Table  IV.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE,  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED.  SEPARATED. 
AND  DESERTED,  BY  RACE. 

A.— HEW  JERSEY  (AIX  BILK  KILLS)  AVB  PEHHSTLVAVIA  (MILLS  DrVESTIOATBD) 

COKBIHSD. 


American. 

Dutch. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Total 
nomber. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Age. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 

Under  16  years 

lf»  years 

488 
446 
360 
290 
296 
1,633 

100.0 
99.6 
99.3 
99.5 
97.2 
94.6 
7&3 

(«) 
60 
63 
76 
53 
66 
270 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
04.6 
84.2 

0.4 

.  i 

.5 

2.8 

4.7 

14.3 

17  years 

IS  years 

19  vears 

20  years 

0.7 
7.4 

6.4 
11.8 

21  years  and  over 

4.0 

Total 

b3,522 

fr89.1 

ft  7. 4 

bZ.5 

»605 

602.1 

66.1 

61.8 

/ 

English. 

German. 

Under  16  years 

16  vears 

(«) 
119 
111 
100 
93 
87 
694 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.7 
73.2 

(«) 
276 
261 
262 
234 
216 

1,308 

100.0 
100.0 
00.6 
00.2 
08.7 
04.4 
60.1 

17  vears 

0.4 

.8 

1.3 

&1 

21.4 

18  vears 

19  vears 

20  years 

2  3 
16.0 

U.6 

21  years  and  over 

10.8 

0.6 

Total 

M,204 

5814 

ftO.4 

»6.2 

62.646 

»83.4 

611.7 

64.0 

a  Not  reported. 


6  Not  including  employees  under  16  years  of  age. 
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WOliAK  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EABNEBS — SILK. 


Table  IV.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE,  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED,  BY  RACE— Continued. 


A.-HZW  JXB8ST  (ALL  SILK 


MILLS)  AVD  pairVSYLVAiriA  (KILLS   nTTESTiaATBD) 
COKBUrXD— CoDduded. 


AgB. 


Under  16  yean. . . 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean  and  over. 


Total. 


Irlih. 


Total 
number. 


(•) 
221 

188 
219 
152 
170 
1,471 


»2,421 


Per  cent  of  each  specified 


Single. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.5 
99.3 
97.6 
86.1 


6  91.8 


Married. 


0.5 

.7 

1.2 

6.3 


»4.0 


Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 


1.2 
7.6 


64.7 


Italian. 


Total 
number. 


(«) 


84 
64 
61 
70 
59 
584 


6922 


Per  cent  of  each  specified 


Single. 


loao 

98.8 
98.4 
85.2 
92.9 
74.6 
26.2 


649.9 


Married. 


1.2 

1.6 

14.8 

7.1 

25.4 

67.8 


646.3 


Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 


6.0 


6S.8 


Lithuanian. 

Polish. 

Under  16  yean 

(«) 
27 
16 

7 

4 
1 
3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

(«) 
152 

109 
64 
27 
16 
22 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

96.3 
100.0 

72.7 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

J.7 

20  yean 

21  yean  and  over 

22.7 

4.6 

Total 

658 

6  100.0 

6390 

69&2 

61.3 

6.5 

Slovak. 

Welsh. 

Under  16  yean 

16  yean 

(•) 

45 

25 

15 

3 

4 

5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
RO.O 

(°) 
73 
(V5 
53 
32 
32 
84 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100  0 
100.0 
96.9 
92.9 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  yean 

3.1 
1.2 

21  yean  and  over 

20.0 

6.9 

Total 

6  97 

699.0 

61.0 

6  339 

6  97.9 

6.6 

61.5 

Other 

races. 

Total. 

Under  16  yean 

16  yean 

(«) 
223 
176 
178 
132 
122 

1.020 

100.00 
99.6 
99.4 
97.8 
94.7 
93.4 
60.0 

2.5.17 
1.777 
.      1.514 
1.40:i 
1.090 

i.av* 

7.103 

100.0 
99.8 
99.6 
9S.7 
97.7 
94.2 
71.2 

0.4 
.6 
2.2 
3.8 
6.6 
28.2 

0.2 
.4 
1.3 
2.0 
5.3 
20.3 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

1.5 

0.S 

20  yean 

.5 

21  yean  and  over 

11.8 

8.5 

Total 

61,851 

6  76.8 

6  16.6 

6  6.6 

16.482 

86.9 

9.4 

S.7 

•  Not  reported. 


*  Not  Including  employees  under  16  yean  of  age. 
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TA9Ui  IV.— PER  GENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGS;,  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED,  BY  RACE— Continued. 

•.— FATBUOV   (AXX  MSLK  MZLL8)   AMD   PSmrSTLTAVXA   dOULM   OmBSTIOATSD) 

OOMBXVSO. 


American. 

Dateh. 

Total 
Dumber. 

Per  oentof  eaoh  spedfled  ago— 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  spedfled  aga^ 

Afft. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 

ra£d, 

and 

deserted. 

Under  16  years 

16  Tears 

360 
307 
2fiO 
203 
220 
1,226 

100.0 

loao 

99.7 
99.6 
97.0 
96.0 
76.2 

62 
69 
46 

49 
287 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
03.9 
84.8 

17  years 

0.3 

.4 

3.0 

4.6 

16.1 

18  years 

19  years 

Mr  jwMu 

20  years 

0.6 
7.7 

6.1 
11.3 

21  years  and  over 

3.9 

Total 

» 2,566 

»S7.9 

»8.4 

»3.7 

»638 

»92.2 

»6.9 

»1.0 

English. 

German. 

Under  16  years 

16  years 

^07 
94 
81 
87 
72 
627 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.2 
72.9 

187 
161 
141 
116 
776 

100.0 
100.0 
99.4 
99.3 
96.6 
93.0 
67.0 

17  years , . . 

0.6 

.7 

1.4 

7.0 

23.7 

18  Tears 

19  years 

20  years 

2.8 
16.4 

21  years  and  over 

10.7 

9.3 

Total 

» 1,068 

»83.9 

*9.8 

^6.3 

M,502 

682.2 

»13.0 

64.8 

Irish. 

• 

Italian. 

Under  16  years 

16  years 

196 
174 
191 
126 
140 
1,221 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.6 
99.2 
97.9 
86.4 

30 
32 
32 
33 
23 
196 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
84.4 
90.9 
73.9 
24.6 

17  years 

18  yearSa .  . 

0.5 

.8 

1.4 

7.0 

16.6 

0.1 

26.1 

68.4 

19  years. 

20  years 

0.7 
7.6 

21  years  and  over 

7.1 

Total 

»  2,050 

»91.1 

»4.3 

»4.A 

»366 

»64.4 

6  41.7 

63.9 

Lithuanian. 

1 

Polish. 

Under  16  years 

27 
16 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

(•) 

161 
lOT 
63 
27 
15 
20 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

96.3 
100.0 

76.0 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  vears 

3.7 

*~  #'^" 

20  years 

21  yean  and  over 

20.0 

6.0 

Total 

668 

6100.0 

6383 

696.4 

61.1 

6.6 

a  Not  reported. 


6  Not  including  tmployees  under  16  yean  of  ago. 
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Reference  to  the  table  shows,  for  example,  taking  the  group  of 
columns  relating  to  New  Jersey,  that  10,940  females  of  all  ages  were 
at  work  in  the  silk  mills  of  that  State  and  that  of  these  82.5  per  cent 
were  single,  12.4  per  cent  married,  and  5.1  per  cent  widowed,  divorced, 
separated,  and  deserted.  Of  these  employees,  466  were  under  15 
years  of  age,  and  5,680  were  21  and  over.  The  largest  number 
appearing  at  any  single  age  is  907  at  16  years;  of  this  number,  99.6  per 
cent  were  single,  0.4  per  cent  were  married,  and  none  were  widowed, 
divorced,  separated,  or  deserted. 

It  will  be  seen  further  that  in  this  State  none  of  the  women  under 
16  were  married,  but  that  the  per  cent  single  steadily  diminished 
beginning  with  16  years  until  at  21  years  and  over  only  68  per  cent 
were  single.  Referring  to  section  B  of  the  table  in  connection  with 
this  same  subject,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  per  cent  of  single  women  21 
years  of  age  and  over  continued  to  decrease  until  at  55  years  of  age 
and  over  only  31  per  cent  were  single.  This  section  also  shows  that 
the  per  cent  of  married  women,  beginning  with  0.5  at  17  years, 
increased  gradually  at  first  and  afterwards  more  rapidly  until  the 
highest  point  was  reached  in  the  group  35  to  44  years,  where  32  per 
cent  are  shown  to  have  been  married.  The  per  cent  of  widowed, 
divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  was  very  small  until  the  age  group 
25  to  29,  where  5.3  per  cent  were  found  to  have  been  of  that  class, 
while  at  55  years  and  over  46.4  per  cent  of  all  the  women  of  this 
age  group  were  widowed,  divorced,  etc.  The  other  portions  of  the 
table  may  be  read  and  interpreted  in  like  manner. 

Table  V.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE,  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED. 

A.— VEW  JEBSEY  (ALL  SILK  KILLS)  AKD  PATERSOH  (ALL  SILK  KILLS):  AQSS  IK 

DETAIL  TO  84.  AKD  IK  GROUPS  TO  66. 


Age. 


New  Jersey. 


PatersoD. 


Total 
number. 


Under  15  years... 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over. 

Total 


466 
809 
907 
786 
852 
708 
732 
559 
535 
455 
362 

1,402 
860 

1.041 
347 
119 


10,940 


Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 


Single. 


100.0 
100.0 
99.6 
99.2 
96.1 
97.2 
93.4 
93.6 
90.9 
86.4 
82.0 
75.0 
58.9 
43.6 
32.6 
30.2 


82.5 


Married. 


0.4 

.8 

1.9 

2.5 

5.9 

5.9 

8.2 

12.1 

15.8 

20.2 

32.3 

36.8 

34.3 

26.9 


12.4 


Wld- 
owed,di- 
voroed, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 


0.3 

.7 

.5 

.9 

1.5 

2.2 

4.8 

8.8 

20.7 

33.1 

42.9 


5.1 


Total 
number. 


239 
486 
502 
426 
488 
411 
422 
351 
340 
280 
212 
913 
545 
707 
235 
84 


6,641 


Per  cent  of  each  speclfled  age- 


Single. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.5 
98.6 
97.1 
94.5 
93.7 
91.5 
87.5 
83.5 
78.2 
62.4 
46.8 
37.9 
31.0 


82.7 


Married. 


0.5 

1.4 

2.7 

5.0 

6.7 

7.6 

11.4 

15.1 

16.6 

28.6 

32.0 

30.2 

22.6 


11.7 


Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 


0.2 

.6 

.6 

9 

1.1 

1.4 

5.3 

9.0 

21.2 

31.9 

46.4 


5.6 
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Tablb  v.— per  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE,  SINGLE,  MARRIED.  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED— Concluded. 

B.— VXW  JBKSSY  (AIX  BILK  MILLS),  PATSSBOV  (ALL  BILK  MILLB),  AHD  VEMWBYI^ 
▼ASriA  (XILL8  OrVZBTieATXD):  AOX8  IX  DXTAIL  TO  10  OVLT-ConeiiidwL 


New  Jersey. 

Peterson. 

Total 
number. 

Per  oent  of  each  spedfled  age— 

Notal 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  speeillad  a«a— 

Age. 

Single. 

ICairtod. 

Wid- 
owed, dl- 
voroed, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 

owwl^dt- 

voroedi 

and 

deserted. 

Under  15  years 

15  years 

466 
809 
907 
786 
852 
708 
732 
5.680 

100.0 
100.0 
99.6 
99.2 
98.1 
97.2 
93.4 
68.0 

239 
486 
502 
426 
488 
411 
422 
3,667 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.5 
98.6 
97.1 
94.5 
60.9 

16yeare 

0.4 
.8 
1.9 
2.5 
5.9 
22.4 

17  years 

0.5 
1.4 
2.7 
5.0 
20.0 

18  years 

^ 

19  years 

0.3 

.7 

9.6 

a2 

20  years 

.5 

21  years  and  over 

10.1 

Total 

10,940 

82.5 

12.4 

5.1 

6,641 

82.7 

11.7 

5.6 

Age. 


Pennsylvania. 


Total 
number. 


Under  15  years. . . 

15  years , — 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years  and  over. 

Total 


615 
647 
870 
728 
551 
382 
326 
1.423 


Per  cent  of  each  specified 


Single. 


100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.6 

98.7 

96.0 

84.3 


5.542 


95.6 


Married. 


0.4 

1.0 

4.0 

11.6 


3.3 


Wid- 
owed,di- 
vorced, 

sepa- 
rated, 

and 
deserted. 


0.3 


4.1 


1.1 


TABLB  VI.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE,  BT  CONJU- 
GAL CONDITION,  FOB  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED. 

This  table  shows,  by  race,  for  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  com- 
bined the  percentage  of  the  total  females  of  each  specified  condition 
who  were  in  each  age  group.  The  classification  by  race  and  the 
division  into  age  groups  are  imiform  with  the  preceding  tables 
relating  to  conjugal  condition,  the  figures  of  this  table  being  based 
on  those  of  sections  D  and  E  of  Table  III.  The  figures  refer  to  the 
female  employees  of  all  silk  mills  in  New  Jersey  and  of  all  silk 
mills  in  Paterson,  respectively,  on  June  1,  1905,  and  to  the  female 
employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  establishments  investigated  in 
Pennsylvania  during  a  particular  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or 
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in  the  early  part  of  1908  for  whom  the  facts  coyered  by  the  table 
were  reported. 

An  examination  of  section  A  of  the  table,  for  example,  referring 
to  the  group  of  columns  relating  to  all  races,  shows  that  of  the 
single  females  employed  17.7  per  cent  were  under  16  years  of  age, 
12.4  per  cent  were  16,  and  that  the  percentage  for  each  age  continued 
to  decrease  until  at  20  years  7  per  cent  were  found.  The  number 
at  21  and  over  constituted  35.3  per  cent  of  all  the  single  women 
employed.  The  percentage  of  married  women  below  21  years  is 
very  small,  those  21  and  over  being  93.1  per  cent  of  the  entire  group. 
Of  the  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  women,  98.7  per 
cent  were  21  and  over,  while  of  the  total  number  of  women  employed 
15.4  per  cent  were  under  16  and  43.1  per  cent  21  and  over.  The 
largest  percentage  at  any  single  year  was  10.8,  which  was  foimd  at  the 
age  of  16.  The  figures  relating  to  the  several  races  may  be  read  in 
like  manner. 

Table  VI.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED, 
SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECI- 
FIED AGE,  BY  RACE. 

A.-HSW  JZK8XT  (ALL  SILK  HILLS)  AHD  PXHV8TLVAHIA  (lOLLS  IXrVXBTIQATXD) 

COMBOrXD. 


Age. 


Under  16  yean. . . 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

10  yean 

TOyean 

21  yean  and  over. 

Total 

Under  16  yean. . . 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean  and  over, 

Total 


American. 

Dutch. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wld- 
owed,  di- 
vorced, 

sepa- 
rated, 

and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 

sepa- 
rated, 

and 
deserted. 

(«) 
15.5 
14.1 
11.7 
0.0 
&9 
40.8 

(•) 
13.8 
12.7 

las 
a2 

8.4 
46.4 

(•) 
12.0 
11.5 
13.6 
9.7 
9.7 
42.9 

0.8 

1.1 

.8 

ai 

5.3 
88.9 

1.6 
98.4 

&3 
91.7 

loao 

M00.0 

100.0 

100.0 

bioao 

» 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Engliab. 

Oerman. 

(•) 

11.7 

10.9 

9.8 

9.2 

8.4 

50.0 

(•) 

9.9 
9.2 
&3 
7.7 
7.2 
57.7 

(•) 
13.0 
11.8 
12.2 
10.9 
9.5 
42.6 

a3 
.r 

1.6 

3.7 

94.3 

1.8 
96.2 

0.8 
99.2 

100.0 

» 100.0 

i 

100.0 

100.0 

M00.0 

b  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total. 


(•) 


11.6 

ia6 

12.6 
8.9 
9.4 

46.0 


» 100.0 


(•) 


0.0 

10.3 
0.2 
8.4 

51.4 


Moao 


a  Not  reported. 


fr  Not  including  employees  und  er  16  yean  of  age. 
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Table  VI.— PERCENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED* 
SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECI- 
FIED AGE,  BY  RACE— Continued. 


A.-VXW  JSBSBY  (ALL  SILK 


MILLS)  AVB  PSinrSYLVAVZA  (MILLS  nrVZSTfaATXB) 
COMBIRD— Concluded . 


Age. 


Under  16  years. . . 

16  years 

nj9up 

18  years 

10  years 

20  yean 

21  years  and  over 

Total 


Irish. 

Italian. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 

sepa- 
rated, 

and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wld; 

owed,  di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 

deserted. 

(•) 

10.0 
8.5 
9.9 
6.8 
7.5 

57.3 

(•) 
9.1 
7.8 
9.0 
6.3 
7.0 
60.8 

(•) 
18.0 
13.7 
11.3 
14.1 
9.6 
33.3 

0.2 
.2 
2.1 
1.2 
3.5 
92.8 

1.0 

1.0 

2.1 

95.9 

1.8 
98.2 

100.0 

bioao 

100.0 

100.0 

b  100.0 

6  100.0 

100.0 

loao 

Under  16  years. . . 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  jean  and  over 

Totol 


Lithuanian. 

Polish. 

(•) 

46.5 

27.6 

12.1 

6.9 

1.7 

5.2 

(«) 

46.5 

27.6 

12.1 

6.9 

1.7 

5.2 

(«) 

39.7 

28.4 

16.7 

6.8 

4.2 

4.2 

50.0 

100.0 

50.0 

b  100.0 

6  100.0 

6  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

TotaL 


(•) 


9.1 
7.0 
6.6 
7.6 
6.4 
63.3 


^100.0 


(«) 


ao.0 

28.0 

16.4 

6.9 

4.1 

5.6 


6  100.0 


Slovak. 

Welsh. 

Under  16  years 

16  years 

(«) 

46.9 

26.0 

15.6 

3.1 

4.2 

4.2 

(°) 

46.4 

25.8 

15.5 

3.1 

4.1 

5.1 

(°) 
22.0 
19.6 
16.0 
9.6 
9.3 
23.5 

(«) 
21.6 

17  years 

19.2 

18  years 

15.6 

19  years 

9.4 

20  years 

50.0 
50.0 

9.4 

2i  years  and  over 

100.0 

100.0 

24.8 

Total 

6  100.0 

100.0 

6  100.0 

6  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6ioao 

Under  16  years... 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years , 

20  years , 

21  years  and  over 

Totol 


Other 

races. 

Total. 

(») 

15.6 
12.3 
12.2 
8.8 
8.0 
43.1 

(«) 
12.1 

9.5 
9.6 
7.1 
6.6 
65.1 

17.7 

12.4 

10.5 

9.7 

7.4 

7.0 

35.3 

0.3 
0.3 
1.3 
1.7 
2.6 
93.8 

0.3 
.4 
1.2 
1.4 
3.6 
93.1 

1.6 

0.5 

.8 

98.7 

98.4 

6  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

15.4 
10.8 
9.2 
8.5 
6.6 
6.4 
43.1 


100.0 


a  Not  reported. 


6  Not  including  employees  under  16  years  of  age. 
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Table  VI.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED.  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED, 
SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECI- 
FIED AGE,  BY  RACE— Continued. 

B.-PATSRSOV  (ALL   SILK   MILLS)  AVD    PSraSTLVAVIA   (KILLS   IHVSSTIOATXD) 

COKBnrSD. 


Age. 


Under  16  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years  and  over.. 

Total 


American. 

Dutch. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 

(«) 
15.5 
13.6 
11.5 
8.7 
9.3 
41.4 

(«) 
13.6 
12.0 

lai 

7.9 

8.6 

47.8 

(«) 
13.1 
10.5 
13.9 
9.3 
9.3 
43.9 

0.5 

.5 

2.8 

4.6 

91.6 

1.0 
99.0- 

9.4 
90.6 

**i66.'6' 

.M00.0 

100.0 

100.0 

M00.O 

M0O.O 

100.0 

100.0 

Total. 


(-). 


12.1 
9.7 

12.8 
8.5 
9.1 

47.8 


» 100.0 


Under  16  years. . . 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years  and  over 

Total 


Engliab. 


(«) 

12.0 

10.5 

9.0 

9.7 

7.8 

51.0 


MOO.O 


1.9 
96.1 


100.0 

L 


100.0 


100.0 


(•) 

10.0 
8.8 
7.6 
8.2 
6.7 

58.7 


M00.0 


German. 


(•) 
13.2 
12.6 
12.1 
11.3 
8.7 
42.1 


M00.0 


0.6 

.6 

1.0 

4.1 

93.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(•) 


10.8 
10.4 
10.1 
9.4 
7.7 
51.6 


Moao 


Irish. 

Italian. 

Under  16  years 

16  years 

(«) 

10.6 
9.3 

10.2 
6.7 
7.3 

55.9 

9.7 
8.5 
9.8 
6.1 
6.8 
60.6 

16.6 
14.0 
15.5 
8.8 
24.9 

(•) 

11.0 

17  years 

9.0 

18  years 

1.1 

1.1 

2.3 

95.5 

8.4 

2.0 

4.1 

9a5 

9.0 

19  years 

9.3 

20  years 

1.1 
96.9 

""166.6* 

6.5 

21  years  and  over 

65.2 

Total 

b  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Moao 

M00.O 

100.0 

100.0 

ft  100.0 

Lithuanian. 

« 

Polish. 

Under  16  years 

27.6 

12.1 

6.9 

1.7 

5.2 

<l5 

27.6 

12.1 

6.9 

1.7 

6.2 

28.4 

16.7 

6.0 

4.0 

4.0 

39.4 

16  years 

17  years 

27.0 

18  years 

16.5 

19  years 

60.0 

7.1 

20  years 

3.9 

21  years  and  over 

loao 

.   5ao 

6.2 

Total 

M00.0 

M0O.O 

« 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ft  100.0 

o  Not  reported. 


ft  Not  including  employees  under  16  years  of  age. 
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Tablb  VI.— PERCENT  OP  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED, 
SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECI- 
FIED AGE,  BY  RACE— Concluded. 

B.~PATZBSOV  (ALL  8ZLX  MILLS)  AVD  PSVH8TLVAHZA  (MILLS  IWXSTZaATSD) 

OOMBnrXD— CODOladAd. 


• 

Slovak. 

Welsh. 

/.p.«- 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 

■epa- 

nted, 

and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 

aepa- 
ratod, 

and 
deterted. 

TotaL 

Under  16  years 

16  yearn 

(«) 

46.9 

26.0 

15.6 

8.1 

4.2 

4.2 

(«) 
46.4 

25.8 

15.5 

3.1 

'       4.1 

5.1 

(«) 
21.8 
19.3 
16.0 
9.8 
9.2 
23.9 

(a) 

21.3 

17  years 

18.9 

18  years  x 

15.6 

10  years 

0.6 

20  years 

50.0 
50.0 

0.3 

21  years  and  over 

100.0 

100.0 

25.3 

Total 

» 100.0 

loao 

b  100.0 

b  100.0 

100.0 

• 

loao 

ft  100.0 

Under  16  years. . . 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years  and  over. 

Total 


Other 

races. 

Total. 

(«) 

15.5 
12.6 
11.6 
8.7 
7.6 
44.0 

C) 

12.5 

10.2 

9.5 

7.3 

6.3 

54.2 

18.4 

12.7 

10.7 

9.5 

7.2 

6.6 

34.9 

0.2 

.9 

1.6 

3.6 

93.7 

0.6 

1.8 

1.2 

96.4 

1.4 

0.5 

.5 

99.0 

96.6 

MOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

MOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

16.3 
11.3 
0.5 
8.5 
6.5 
6.1 
41.8 


100.0 


o  Not  reported. 


t>  Not  including  employees  under  16  years  of  age. 


TABLE    Vn.  — PER    CENT    OF    FEMALE    EMPLOYEES    OF    EACH    AGS,    BT 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  FOR  EACH  STATE. 

This  table  shows  for  New  Jersey,  for  Paterson,  and  for  Penn- 
sylvania, the  per  cent  of  female  employees  of  each  specified  conjugal 
condition  who  are  in  each  age  group.  The  division  into  age  groups  is 
the  same  as  in  the  other  tables  relating  to  conjugal  condition,  the 
figures  being  based  upon  those  of  Table  III. 

In  section  A  the  ages  for  the  employees  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Pater- 
son only  are  given  in  detail  to  24  years,  inclusive,  then  in  5-year  groups 
to  34,  followed  by  10-year  groups  to  54.  In  section  B  the  ages  are 
given  in  detail  to  20  years  only,  all  those  above  20  being  shown  as  *'21 
years  and  over."  The  figures  of  this  table  refer  to  the  female  employees 
in  all  silk  mills  in  New  Jersey  and  to  all  silk  mills  in  Paterson  only, 
respectively,  on  June^l,  1905,  and  to  the  female  employees  on  the  pay 
rolls  of  the  several  establishments  in  Pennsylvania  investigated  during 
a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of 
1908  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  ^were  reported. 

An  examination  of  the  table,  shows  for  example,  referring  to  the  col- 
umns in  section  A  relating  to  New  Jersey,  that  5.2  per  cent  of  the 
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single  women  were  under  15^  9  per  cent  were  15,  and  10  per  cent  were 
16  years  of  age.  Beyond  this  age  the  per  dent  of  single  women  gradu- 
ally became  less  until  at  24  there  were  only  3.3  per  cent,  and  at  55  years 
and  over  only  0.4percentof  all  single  women  employed.  Of  the  married 
women  0.3  per  cent  were  16  years  of  age,  and  this  per  cent  increased 
very  slowly,  the  highest  for  any  single  year  being  4.2  per  cent  at  24. 
The  largest  number  of  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted 
women  appears  at  35  to  44  years  of  age,  being  38.8  per  cent.  Refer- 
ring to  the  group  of  colunms  in  section  B  relating  to  Pennsylvania  it 
will  be  seen  that  of  the  single  women  11.6  per  cent  were  imder  15  years 
of  age  and  22.7  per  cent  were  21  and  over.  The  figures  relating  to  the 
other  sections  of  the  table  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 

Table  Vn.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DI- 
VORCED, SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE. 


(ALL  SILK  MILLS)  AND  PATBS80V  (ALL  SILK  HILLS):    AOSS  Ut 
BSTAIL  TO  it.  AND  UT  OBOUPS  TO  M. 


Age. 


Under  16  yean... 

15  yean 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

10  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean 

22  yean 

23  yean 

24  yean 

25  to  20  jrean 

30  to  34  yean 

36  to  44  yean 

46  to  64  yean 

66  yean  and  over 

Total 


New  Jersey. 


Single. 


6.2 
0.0 

10.0 
8.6 
0.3 
7.6 
7.6 
6.8 
6.4 
4.3 
3.3 

11.7 
6.6 
5.0 
1.2 
0.4 


100.0 


Married. 


as 

.4 

1.2 

1.3 

3.2 

2.4 

3.2 

4.0 

4.2 

20.8 

2a4 

27.4 

&8 

2.4 


100.0 


Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 


.4 

.0 

.5 

.0 

1.3 

1.4 

12.1 

13.7 

38.8 

2a8 

0.2 


100.0 


Total. 


4.2 
7.4 
&3 
7.2 
7.8 
6.5 
6.7 
6.1 
4.0 
4.1 
3.8 
12.8 
7.0 
0.6 
3.2 
1.1 


loao 


Paterson. 


Single. 


4.3 
8.8 
0.1 
7.7 
8.8 
7.3 
7.3 
6.0 
6.7 
4.6 
8.2 
13.0 
6.2 
6.0 
1.6 
.6 


100.0 


MaiTted. 


0.3 

.0 

1.4 

2.7 

2.6 

8.4 

4.1 

4.1 

10.5 

20.2 

20.2 

Of 

2.4 


100.0 


wid- 
owed, di- 
Yoroed, 


rated, 

and 

deserted. 


a3 

.6 

.6 

.8 

.8 

.8 

12.8 

13.1 

40.0 

20.0 

10.4 


100.0 


Total. 


3.6 
7.3 
7.6 
6.4 
7.8 
6.2 
6.4 
6.8 
6.1 
4.8 
8.2 

18.7 
&2 

10.6 
3.6 
1.8 


100.0 


B.-RW  JERSSY  (ALL   BILK  MILLS),  PATSB80M  (ALL  SILK  MILLS),  AlTD  PSMM- 
SYLVAVIA  (MILLS  IHYXSTIOATBI)):  AOSS  IIT  DXTAIL  TO  M  OVLT. 


Under  16  yean. . . 

15  yean 

lOjrean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

10  yean 

20  3rean 

21  yean  and  over 

Total 


6.2 
0.0 

10.0 
8.6 
0.3 
7.6 
7.6 

42.7 

4.2 

7.4 
&3 
7.2 
7.8 
6.6 
6.7 
61.0 

4.8 

8.8 
0.1 
7,7 
8.8 
7.3 
7.3 
46.7 

a3 

.4 

1.2 

1.3 

3.2 

03.6 

0.3 

.0 

1.4 

2.7 

04.7 

0.4 
.0 

oa7 

0.3 

.6 

00.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

3.6 

7.3 
7.6 
6.4 
7.3 
6.2 
6.4 
66.2 

loao 
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WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EABNERS — SILK. 


Table  VH ^PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DI- 
VORCED, SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE— Concluded. 


B— mw  JERSEY 


(ALL   SILK   MILLS),  PATEESOV  (ALL  SILK   KILLS),  AVD  PBVV- 
(MILLS  nrVESTIOATED):  AOES  IH  DETAIL  TO  90  OELT-Conoladed. 


Ago. 


Under  15  years... 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  3rears 

20  years 

21  years  and  over 

Total 


PeoDsylvania. 


Single. 


11.6 
12.2 
16.4 
13.7 
ia4 
7.1 
5.9 
22.7 


100.0 


Married. 


Wid- 
owed, di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 


Total. 


11.1 

•*•**■•"*• 

11.7 

15.7 

lai 

1.1 

9.9 

2.2 

7.0 

89.7 

1.7 
98.3' 

6.9 

5.9 

25.7 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

TABLE  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINOS  AND  AVEBAOS  HOURS  WORKED. 

« 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  number  of  male  and  female 
employees  of  specified  ages  employed  in  the  silk  mills  covered  by  this 
investigation,  in  a  representative  week,  and  earning  in  that  week  the 
amount  specified.  For  each  group  of  employees  earning  the  reported 
amount  the  average  number  of  hours  which  were  worked  is  also 
shown.  The  table  includes  for  the  establishments  investigated  all 
employees  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 
The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several 
establishments  during  a  particular  pay-roll  period  toward  the  end  of 
1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was, 
as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the 
Bureau.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when 
the  mill  was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number 
of  employees  were  at  work. 

The  table  is  arranged  in  two  sections.  Section  A  shows  the  facts 
for  New  Jersey,  with  the  employees  reported  simply  as  "under  16'' 
and  '46  and  over."  Section  B  shows  the  corresponding  tacts  for 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  ages  of  employees  given  in  detail  up  to  20  years, 
all  persons  over  20  years  of  age  being  reported  as  **  21  years  and  over." 
In  each  of  these  sections  the  facts  are  shown  for  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  silk  industry,  namely,  broad  silk,  silk  ribbons,  and 
silk  throwing,  and  for  the  three  branches  combined. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  section  B  relating  to  broad  silk,  for 
example,  shows  that  161  males  and  1,887  females  were  employed  in 
this  branch  of  the  indust^'  '^'^e  males  worked  53.6  hours  and  the 
females  51.9  hours  in  th'  rted.     Four  of  the  males  working 
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an  average  of  17.8  hours  earned  under  $2,  and  50  females  working  an 
average  of  20.4  hours  fell  m  the  same  wage  group.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  wage  group  the  lowest  average  hours  worked  by  males 
was  43.6  hours,  the  time  shown  for  the  6  persons  who  earned  from  $4 
to  $4.99,  and  the  lowest  hours  worked  by  females  was  39.9  hours,  the 
time  shown  for  the  86  employees  who  earned  from  $2  to  $2.99.  The 
time  worked  by  the  157  females  earning  from  $3  to  $3.99  was  48.4 
hours.  With  these  exceptions  the  hours  shown  for  all  wage  groups 
approximatejd  full  time.  The  facts  for  each  age  or  age  group  and 
for  the  different  branches  of  the  industry  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 

Table  VIU CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 

IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 

A.-NEW  JEBSET:  "XrNDER  16"  AVD  "16  AITD  OVER." 

BROAD  SILK. 


EmpI 

M 

Num- 
ber. 

5 

6 

30 

21 

7 

oyetKi  u 
of  8 

ale. 

nder  16  years 
«e. 

Employees  16  years  ( 
and  over. 

of  age 

Total  eii 
Male. 

iployees. 

Earnings  in  a  rep- 
resentative 
wflfik 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Fen 

Num- 
ber. 

lale. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Under  S2 

18.1 
37.7 
54.2 
54.5 
53.6 

7 

16 

32 

15 

18 

3 

1 

1 

1 

40.0 
53.0 
53.1 
52.4 
53.6 
55.0 
52.5 
55.0 
55.0 

24 

23 

22 

32 

40 

48 

56 

124 

165 

170 

198 

222 

220 

194 

768 

110 

10 

7.6 
27.0 
36.0 
38.1 
44.6 
46.4 
49.3 
53.0 
53.9 
53.9 
54.2 
54.2 
54.1 
53.8 
54.4 
54.9 
54.1 

24 

34 

49 

120 

199 

297 

274 

217 

229 

200 

140 

118 

89 

86 

120 

1 

15.0 
24.2 
42.4 
45.2 
50.5 
51.5 
52.2 
53.5 
54.3 
54.3 
54.7 
54.6 
54.9 
54.9 
55.3 
55.0 

29 

29 

52 

53 

47 

48 

56 

124 

165 

170 

198 

222 

220 

194 

768 

110 

10 

9.4 
29.2 
46.5 
44.6 
45.9 
46.4 
49.3 
53.0 
53.9 
53.9 
54.2 
54.2 
54.1 
53.8 
54.4 
54.9 
54.1 

31 

50 

81 

135 

217 

300 

275 

218 

230 

200 

140 

118 

89 

86 

120 

1 

20.6 

$2  to  $2.99 

S3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $1.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

33.4 
46.6 
46.4 
50.8 
51.5 

$7  to  $7 .99 

52.2 

$8  to  $8.99 

53.5 

$9  to  $9.99 

54.3 

$10  to  $10.99 

54.3 

$11  to  $11.99 

54.7 

$12  to  $12.99 

54.6 

$13  to  $13.99 

54.9 

$14  to  $14.99 

54.9 

$15  to  $1999 

55.3 

$20  to  $24.99 

55.0 

$25  and  over 

50.1 

94 

TotHi 

69 

52.7 

2,426 

52.6 

2,197 

51.7 

2.495 

52.6 

2,291 

51.8 

SILK  RIBBONS. 


Under  $2 

2 
4 

15 

10 

1 

17.5 
39.3 
54.2 
54.8 
55.0 

10 
14 
22 
10 
4 
1 

22.5 
42.0 
52.9 
52.4 
53.3 
55.0 

5 
5 
7 

23 
14 
13 
17 
17 
27 
23 
34 
30 
34 
38 
189 
91 
5 

16.3 
20.0 
26.4 
43.3 
46.9 
38.7 
39.4 
43.7 
51.6 
49.7 
52.4 
53.0 
53.3 
54.3 
54.6 
55.0 
55.0 

37 

21 

55 

59 

87 

152 

138 

77 

63 

94 

62 

128 

116 

98 

67 

3 

11.3 
23.4 
31.3 
39.5 
44.6 
49.8 
50.9 
51.9 
49.4 
50.2 
52.1 
53.0 
53.9 
54.1 
54.9 
55.0 

7 
9 
22 
33 
15 
13 
18 
17 
27 
23 
34 
30 
34 
38 
180 
91 
5 

15.9 
28.6 
45.4 
46.8 
47.4 
38.7 
40.3 
43.7 
51.6 
49.7 
52.4 
53.0 
53.3 
54.3 
54.6 
55.0 
55.0 

47 

35 

77 

09 

91 

153 

138 

83 

63 

94 

62 

128 

116 

98 

67 

3 

13.7 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $599 

$6  to  $0.99 

30.8 
37.5 
41.4 
45.0 
49.8 

$7  to  $7 .99 

1 

55.0 

50.9 

$8  to  $8.99 

6 

55.0 

52.1 

$9  to  $0.99 

49.4 

$10  to  $10.99 

50.2 

$11  to  $11.99 

52.1 

$12  to  $12.99 

...... 

53.0 

$13  to  $13.99 

53.9 

$14  to $1499 

54.1 

115  to  $19.99 

54.9 

$20  to  $24.99 

55.0 

$%  and  ovAr . , ,    , 

Total 

33 

50.4 

67 

46.3 

572 

48.7 

1,247 

48  1 

605 

48.7 

1,314 

48.1 
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Table  VHI.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX— Continued. 

B.— FXVirSTLVAVZA:  AQfEB  XV  DSTAIL  TO  SO  T3KAB8,  ZirOLimVX-Goiitinued. 

BROAD  SILK-Conduded. 


Employees  16  years  of  a^e. 

Employees  17  years  of  aga. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Earnings  Ida  rep- 
resontativB 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

woek. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

age 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Nimi- 
ber. 

A\'er- 

age 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Under  82 

15.0 

0 

20 

26 

48 

19 

16 

6 

2 

6 

26.4 
36.3 
48.3 
63.4 
64.0 
66.0 
46.0 
66.0 
66.0 

6 

7 

24 

60 

28 

29 

23 

6 

6 

26.0 
36.1 
46.0 
61.5 
65.2 
63.4 
65.3 
56.0 
62.0 

6.3 

/  8 
10 
14 
27 
88 
81 
88 
14 
7 
6 

21.9 

82  to  82.90 

33.9 

83to83.99 

84  to  84.99 

1 

56.0 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

27.6 
41.3 
66.0 
67.6 
56.0 

27.6 

44.4 

54.6 

85  to  86.99 

86  to  86.99 

3 

1 
2 

56.7 
55.0 
56.0 

56.0 

64.6 
64.2 

87  to  87.99 

88  to  88.99 

2 
2 

67.0 
56.0 
60.0 
60.0 

56.1 
68.5 

80  to  89.99 

1 

66.0 

55.0 

810  to  810.99 

55.0 

811  to  811.99 

1 

65.0 

812  to  812.99 

2 

55.0 

Total 

8 

60.6 

149 

48.6 

8 

48.6 

179 

50.7 

11 

40.8 

177 

51.1 

Employees  19  years 

of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years 
and  over. 

Dfage 

Under  82 

2 
5 
7 

26 

31 

31 

25 

16 

8 

2 

2 

23.8 
36.7 
43.2 
49.3 
55.3 
54.8 
56.3 
64.8 
54.7 
55.0 
55.0 

3 

3 

8 

26 

22 

32 

30 

22 

16 

3 

1 

9.3 
36.3 
42.9 
51.4 
51.8 
55.0 
54.9 
54.9 
55.0 
65.0 
56.0 

16 
16 
27 
62 
113 
163 

m 

118 
66 
75 
28 
19 
8 
8 

13.8 

82  to  82.99 

1 

82.2 

83  to  83.99 

44.0 

84  to  84.99 

1 

28.8 

6ai 

85  to  86.99 

68.4 

86  to  86.99 

1 
1 
4 
8 
2 
2 
4 
2 
5 
54 
4 

56.0 
55.5 
47.5 
56.8 
54.5 
55.0 
54.4 
54.4 
56.3 
56.7 
56.6 

54.8 

87  to  87.99 

1 

4 

52.3 
55.7 

54.4 

88  to  88.99 

54.4 

80  to  89.99 

64.6 

810  to  810.09 

2 

67.6 

54.0 

811  to  811.99 

1 

55.0 

65.5 

812  to  812.99 

55.0 

813  to  813.99 

55.0 

814  to  814.99 

1 

67.8 

55.0 

815  to  819.99 

820  to  824.99 

1 
2 

60.0 

826  and  over 

55.0 

Total 

2 

67.5 

154 

52.5 

• 

8 

53.3 

166 

52.2 

87 

56.2 

900 

52.8 

Total  employees. 

Earnings  In  a  representative  week. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

^age 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 

Under  82 

4 

18 

13 

6 

8 

3 

8 

10 

11 

5 

8 

6 

2 

6 

64 

4 

17.8 
54.3 
60.2 
43.6 
56.6 
56.8 
65.2 
52.3 
56.6 
56.8 
55.0 
«  54.6 
54.4 
57.4 
56.7 
56.6 

59 

86 

157 

268 

209 

303 

287 

178 

140 

86 

32 

19 

2 

3 

20.4 

82  to  82.99 

39.0 

83  to  83.99 

48.4 

84  to  84.99 

52.0 

85  to  85.99 .s 

54.0 

86  to  86.99 

64.7 

87  to  87.99 

64.3 

88  to  88.99 

64.6 

89  to  iO.99 

54.6 

810  to  810.99 

54.9 

811  to  811.99 

55.4 

812  to  812.99 

56.0 

813  to  813.99 

55.0 

814  to  814.99 

56.0 

815  to  819.99 

820  to  824.99 

1 
2 

eo.o 

f?5  and  over , ,  r . , , . 

65.0 

Total 

161 

53.6 

1,887 

51.0 
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Table  vni.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX— Continued. 

B.— PXHRSYLVAHIA:  AGES  JIT  DETAIL  TO  90  YSABS,  DrOLUSIVX— ContliiiMd. 

SILK  BIBBONS. 


Employees  13  yean  of  age. 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Earnings  in  a  rep- 
resentative 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

week. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

age 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
bous. 

Under  S2 

2 
3 

1 

24.4 
36.0 
55.0 

3 
3 

1 

30.5 
42.4 
54.3 

1 
1 
1 
3 

15.0 
50.8 
64.3 
54.8 

4 
2 
6 
3 

17.2 

S2  to  $2.99 

44.4 

13  to  $3.99 

40.1 

$4  to  $4.99 

48.2 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

■ 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

1 

55.0 

Total 

6 

35.3 

7 

39.0 

7 

48.5 

16 

30.8 

Employees  16  years 

of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Under  $2 

3 
5 
6 
7 
3 
1 

18.6 
25.1 
45.8 
46.6 
45.5 
40.0 

1 
3 
7 
7 
4 
3 

21.5 
27.5 
40.1 
43.7 
46.3 
43.3 

2 

1 

0.5 

$2  to  $2.99 

2 
4 
1 

21.5 
33.0 
29.2 

32.0 

$3  to  $3.99 

1 
1 

55.0 
39.0 

37.4 

$4  to  $4.99 

41.5 

$5  to  $5.99 

55.0 

$6to$lB.99 

1 

55.0 

55.0 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 

39.0 

2 

42.4 

45.5 

$8  to  $8.99 

1 

55.0 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

55.0 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

1 

55.0 

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

1 

55.0 

Totol 

9 

33.1 

25 

38.4 

5 

51.8 

26 

40.8 

2 

42.4 

20 

40.6 

Employees  19  years 

of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years 
and  over. 

of  age 

Under  $2 

\ 

4 
3 

17.5 
27.0 
39.8 
42.8 

1 

5.0 

5.0 
40.0 
35.8 
41.6 

2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
7 
7 

12 
8 

10 
8 
9 
5 
6 

18 
1 

17.8 
13.0 
16.5 
24.5 
30.6 
32.1 
38.0 
42.7 
47.8 
51.2 
55.0 
55.0 
55.0 
55.0 
55.0 
55.0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

14 

8 

13 

15 

6 

6 

2 

4 

14.0 

$2  to  $2.99 

25.1 

$3  to  $3.99 

33.3 

$4  to  $4.99 

34.4 

$5  to  $5.99 ' 

1 

25.0 

43.3 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 
1 

1 

33.0 
39.0 
50.5 

43.0 

40.0 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 

47.0 

64.2 

$8  to  $8.99 

1 

1 

48.0 
47.5 

55.0 

53.6 

$9  to  $9.99 

i 

55.0 

54.2 

$10  to  $10.99 

55.0 

&5.0 

$11  to  $11.99 

1 

1 

55.0 

55.0 

$12  to  $12.99 

i 

55.0 

$13  to  813.99 

1    ' 

1 

1 

55.0 
55.0 

$14  to  $14.99 ' 

1 

$15  to  $19.99 

1 

2 

1 

57.5 

$20  to  $24.99 

.  .   .. 

1 

1 

55.0 

Total 

3 

40.8 

12 

38.4 

7 

41.5 

14 

38.8 

101 

46.8 

08 

45.7 
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Tablb  vm.— classified  earnings  and  average  hours  worked 

IN  A  representative  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX— Continued. 

B.— PXinraTLVAHIA:  AOBS  ZV  DSTAIL  TO  SO  TXAB8,  IVCLinBaVX-Contlnaed. 

SILK  RIBBONS-Conoltided. 


Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 


Under  12  .. 
S2  to  $2.99.. 
|3toS3.99.. 
f4toS4.99.. 
$5  to  $5.99. . 
$6  to  $6.99.. 
$7  to  $7.99.. 
$8  to  $8.99.. 
$0  to  $9.99. . 
$10  to  $10.99 
$11  to  $11.99 
$12  to  $12.99 
$13  to  $13.99 
$14  to  $14.99 
$16  to  $19.99 
$20  to  $24.99 

Total. 


Total  employees. 


Male. 


Num- 
ber. 


6 

7 

8 

6 

6 

9 

11 

14 

10 

10 

11 

9 

7 

7 

18 

1 


140 


Aver- 
age 
hours. 


17.4 
30.7 
39.1 
42.8 
29.7 
34.7 
39.0 
43.6 
48.6 
61.2 
66.0 
66.0 
65.0 
55.0 
65.0 
65.0 


45.2 


Female. 


Num- 
ber. 


16 

24 

43 

42 

22 

16 

16 

17 

7 

7 

2 

4 


2 
1 


217 


Aver- 
age 
hours. 


18.6 
30.2 
40.2 
41.8 
44.7 
47.7 
63.1 
63.8 
64.3 
65.0 
55.0 
65.0 


57.6 
55.0 


42.3 


SILK  THROWING. 


Employees  under  11  years 
of  age. 

Employees  11  years  of  age. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Earnings  in  a  rep- 
resentative 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

week. 

Num- 
ber. 

Avcr^ 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Avcr- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Under  $2 

1 

17.6 

3 
6 
2 

1 

24.6 
51.6 
68.4 
58.3 

8 

17 

2 

21.7 

$2  to  $2.99 

1 

64.3 

3 
2 

61.9 
63.1 

51.8 

$3  to  $3.99 

52.6 

$4  to  $4.99 

Total 

1 

64.3 

1 

17.6 

« 

5 

62.4 

11 

46.0 

27 

42.9 

Employees  13  years  of  age. 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Under  $2 -,. 

$2  to  $2.99 ^ 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

3 

11 

6 

29.0 
60.7 
63.3 

59 
61 
24 
11 

1 

28.6 
48.9 
62.7 
65.8 
67.5 

5 

29 
18 

6 

24.0 
49.1 
64.2 
65.1 

146 

161 

72 

14 

1 

27.7 
49.4 
62.8 
63.9 
66.1 

8 
22 
26 

8 

1 

31.1 
46.0 
63.0 
63.5 
47.5 

156 

106 

164 

65 

6 

25.1 
44.6 
61.7 
63.1 

$5  to  $5.99 

65.3 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7toS7.99 

$8to$8j99 

2 

-60.1 

Total 

20 

48.2 

156 

42.4 

58 

49.1 

394 

42.1 

67 

48.2 

477 

41.6 

866 
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Table  Vni.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX— Continued. 

B.-PSmrSYLVAHXA:  AOS8  TK  DITAZL  TO  SO  YXAB8,  ZirCLtTBZVS-Cootiiioed. 

8BLK  THROWING— Concluded. 


Employees  16  yean  of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

EarningBlnarep- 
nsentAttve 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

week. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Ninn- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Under  $2 

11 
11 
21 
11 
5 

20.0 
38.0 
41.6 
44.8 
59.2 

128 

165 

188 

162 

22 

7 

5 

2 

22.8 
41.6 
49.7 
52.7 
54.3 
57.4 
58.8 
53.1 

6 
6 
3 

14 
4 

3 

1 
1 

24.3 
29.2 
43.3 
43.3 
52.3 
49.7 
56.3 
63.8 

75 

87 

157 

142 

37 

4 

4 

5 

19.7 
36.5 
46.2 
52.8 
54.6 
56.9 
57.2 
61.3 

3 

1 
5 
6 
3 
7 
2 

12.1 
27.5 
34.6 
39.9 
56.3 
56.1 
63.0 

44 

61 

97 

119 

23 

1 
3 
3 

10.2 

t2tot2.99 

t3  to  13.90 

i4tot4.90 

15  to  $5.90 

16  to  $6.90 

S6w0 
44.1 
iL9 
S3.8 

§4.0 

•7  to  $7.90 

<8  to  18.99 

1 

55.0 

«5.8 

CI.S 

$9  to  10.99 

110  to  tlO.99 

Ill  to  111.99 

1 

67.0 

Total 

60 

39.3 

679 

43.7 

38 

40.4 

511 

43.4 

28 

44.0 

351 

4S.S 

• 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Emplo3rees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years 
and  over. 

of  age 

Under  82 

18 

31 

50 

79 

24 

3 

3 

2 

15.3 
30.1 
44.7 
51.2 
54.7 
55.0 
58.8 
59.0 

9 

23 
33 
53 
17 
3 
1 

15.8 
29.7 
43.1 

51.7 
53.8 
56.2 
55.0 

26 

45 

80 

125 

51 

43 

21 

12 

8 

1 

15.6 

l2toS2.99 

1 

30.0 

1 
1 
1 

27.5 
32.8 
30.3 

32.6 

S3toS3.99 

X 
4 

40.0 
27.7 

42.0 

$4  to  84.99 

$5  to  85.99 

3 

51.5 

6a4 
62.6 

86  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

1 
3 

49.5 
56.0 

I 
1 

55.8 
56.9 

3 

1 

44.1 
38.8 

54.6 
55.3 
58.0 

$9  to  10.99 

3 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 

65.6 
67.5 
65.8 
61.0 
63.5 
55.0 
61.3 

65.8 

$10  to  $10.99 

62.8 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99  .  . 

1 

55.0 

••>•••• 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.90 

$15  to  $19.99 

Total 

8 

50.3 

210 

44.5 

6 

43.1 

1.19 

44.1 

22 

51.1 

412 

4&1 

• 

I 

T 

'otal  err 

iployeei 

1. 

Under  $2.... 
$2  to  $2.99... 
13  to  $3.99... 
$4  to  $4.99... 
$5  to  $5.99... 
$6  to  $6.09... 
$7  to  $7.99... 
$8  to  $8.09... 
$0  to  $0.99... 
$10  to  $10.99. 
$11  to  $11.09. 
$12  to  $12.99. 
$13  to  $18.99. 
$14  to  $14.09. 
$15  to  $19.99. 

Total.. 


Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 


Male. 


Num- 
ber. 


Aver- 
age 
hours. 


Female. 


40 

87 

83 

54 

13 

15 

9 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

319 


23.7 
45.2 
48.7 
45.4 
55.5 
52.0 
55.7 
61.3 
65.6 
57.5 
66.4 
59.0 
63.5 
55.0 
61.3 

45.4 


Num- 
ber. 


Aver- 
age 
hours. 


609 

761 

859 

760 

182 

61 

37 

24 

8 

1 


3,362 


23.7 
^3 
48.0 
82.1 
53.0 
55.2 
56l3 
58.8 
55.8 
02.8 


43.4 
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Tablb  vm.— classified  earnings  and  average  hours  worked 

IN  A  representative  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX-Oontinued. 

B.— PXinniYLyAVXA:  AOXS  XV  DSTAZL  TO  BO  TXAB8,  XVCLUBIVZ— Continued. 

THREB  BRAKCHIIS  COMBINBD. 


Employees  onder  11  years 
of  age. 

Employees  11  years  of  age. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Earnings  in  a  rep- 
resentative 
week. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female.      i 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Under  82 

1 

17.5 

3 
6 
2 
1 

24.6 
51.6 
58.4 
58.3 

8 

17 

3 

2L7 

$2  to  12.99 

2 

66.6 

3 
3 

51.9 
54.6 

61.8 

83  to  83.99 

65.1 

84  to  84.99 

TotaL 

2 

56.6 

1 

17.5 

6 

53.2 

11 

46.0 

28 

43.6 

Employees  13  years  of  age. 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Under  82 

3 

13 

6 

29.0 
51.5 
53.3 

59 
63 
28 
12 
1 

28.6 
49.1 
63.2 
65.8 
57.5 

8 
39 
24 

6 

23.9 
49.5 
54.1 
55.1 

159 

175 

88 

26 

5 

3 

27.2 
49.7 
53.2 
54.2 
57.0 
53.3 

Id 
32 
32 
14 
3 

29.2 
47.9 
63.3 
63.1 
52.5 

166 

119 

191 

79 

20 

8 

6 

1 

1 

26.1 

82  to  82.99 

83  to  83.99 

84  to  84.99 

44.0 

62.0 
63.1 

86  to  85.99 

64.8 

86  to  86.99 

66.6 

87  to  87.99 

1 
3 

55.0 
68.4 

46.0 

88  to  88.99 

....... 

55.0 

89  to  80.99 

55.0 

810  to  810.99 

811  to  811.99 

1 

55.0 

Total 

22 

48.9 

163 

42.9 

77 

48.7 

456 

41.1 

96 

49.1 

589 

43.8 

E  mployees  16  years  of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Under  82 

12 

13 

26 

12 

8 

1 

4 

19.6 
35.5 
40.8 
43.5 
58.3 
55.0 
51.0 

140 

190 

219 

217 

44 

24 

10 

4 

5 

22.9 
40.6 
49.4 
52.7 
53.6 
55.1 
51.9 
54.1 
55.0 

6 
6 
5 
17 
6 
5 
2 
1 
2 

24.3 
29.2 
42.5 
42.8 
53.2 
56.3 
55.7 
63.8 
55.0 

82 

97 

188 

199 

69 

36 

27 

12 

5 

20.2 
36.2 
45.8 
52.2 
54.4 
52.9 
55.6 
57.6 
52.0 

4 
1 
6 
6 
4 
7 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

10.7 
27.5 
33.4 
39.9 
56.0 
66.1 
54.1 
55.0 
60.0 
60.0 
67.0 
65.0 

53 

72 

116 

155 

62 

34 

26 

17 

7 

6 

19.4 

82  to  82  JW 

83  to  83.99 

84  to  84.99 

85  to  85.99 

86  to  86.99 

87  to  87.99 

88  to  88.99.  ..^ 

36.4 
43.8 
61.8 
54.3 
64.2 
54.8 
54.9 

80  to  80.99 

55.0 

810  to  810.99 

55.0 

811  to  811.99 

1 

55.0 

1 

55.0 

812  to  812.99 

813  to  813.99 

1 

55.0 

Total 

77 

39.7 

853 

44.4 

51 

43.2 

716 

45.1 

41 

45.4 

548 

45.7 

Employees  19  yean  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years  of  age 
and  over. 

Under  12 

21 

38 

61 

106 

66 

84 

29 

17 

9 

2 

2 

16.2 
33.3 
44.2 
60.5 
55.0 
64.8 
65.4 
56.3 
64.7 
65.0 
55.0 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 

5.0 
27.5 
32.8 
29.6 
25.0 
55.8 
64.6 
54.2 
47.5 

13 
27 
46 
83 
39 
36 
31 
23 
16 
4 
1 

13.5 
30.8 
42.3 
61.1 
52.7 
64.8 
54.9 
54.9 
65.0 
66.0 
55.0 

2 

1 

2 

6 

5 

11 

9 

16 

19 

14 

11 

16 

8 

12 

76 

6 

17.8 
13.0 
28.3 
27.1 
30.6 
37.5 
40.0 
43.9 
64.0 
62.6 
66.0 
66.6 
55.9 
66.1 
65.8 
66.3 

44 

68 

116 

186 

178 

204 

211 

145 

112 

82 

30 

23 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

14.9 

82  to  82.99 

83  to  83.99 

1 

30.0 

31.7 
42.4 

84  to  84.90 

85  to  86.99 

3 

51.5 

49.6 
52.4 

86  to  86.99 

87  to  87.99 

88  to  88.99 

80  to  80.99 

2 
4 

1 

41.3 
61.8 
50.5 

64.6 
64.5 
64.6 
54.7 

810  to  810.99 

2 

57.5 

16.0 

811  to  811.99 

2 

1 
1 
2 

55.0 
55.0 
55.0 
61.4 

61.8 

812  to  812.99 

65.0 

813  to  813.99 

^ 

66.0 

814  to  814.99 

55.0 

816  to  819.99 

67.6 

820  to  824.99 

••••*■• 

67.6 

826  and  over 

65.0 

Total 

13 

49.2 

376 

47.6 

21 

46.5 

319 

48.1 

210 

50.7 

1.410 

60.3 
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Table  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX— Concluded. 

B.— PEKNSTLVANZA:  AQES  IH  DETAIL  TO  90  YEARS.  XVCLXTSIYE-Concladed. 

THREE  BRANCHES  COBIBINED-Concladed. 


Under  $2.... 
t2toS2.99... 
13  to  $3.99... 
S4  to $4.99... 
$5  to  $5.99... 
$6  to $6.99... 
$7  to $7.99... 
$8  to $8.99... 
$9  to $9.99... 
$10  to  $10.99. 
$11  to  $11.99. 
$12  to  $12.99. 
$13  to  $13.99. 
$14  to  $14.99. 
$16  to  $19.99. 
$20  to  $24.99. 
$25  and  over. 

Total.. 


Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 


Total  employees. 


Male. 


Num- 
ber. 


50 
112 
104 
66 
27 
27 
28 
27 
24 
17 
16 
18 
10 
14 
75 
5 


€20 


Aver- 
age 
hours. 


22.5 
45.7 
48.1 
45.0 
49.8 
47.4 
49.0 
48.8 
54.3 
53.6 
56.4 
65.5 
65.7 
66.0 
65.8 
66.3 


47.5 


Female. 


Num- 
ber. 


744 

871 

1.059 

1,065 

473 

379 

339 

219 

155 

94 

34 

23 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 


6,466 


Aver- 
hours. 


23.3 
41.7 
47.7 
61.7 
53.5 
64.5 
64.5 
54.9 
54.6 
65.0 
55.4 
55.0 
55.0 
55.0 
57.5 
57.5 
55.0 


4A.3 


TABLE  IZ.— NUMBER  AND    PER    CENT    OF   EMPLOYEES   EARNING   EACH 

CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT. 

This  table,  which  is  based  on  Table  VIII,  shows  for  each  State 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  male  and  female  employees  of  specified 
ages  or  age  groups  earning  in  a  representative  week  the  classified 
amounts.  The  table  includes  for  the  establishments  investigated  all 
employees  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 
The  figures  refer  to  the  numbers  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  estab- 
lishments during  a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or 
in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule, 
the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau. 
Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  mill 
was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number  of 
employees  were  at  work.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  earn- 
ings of  the  individual  employees  are  for  the  number  of  hours  actu- 
ally worked  in  each  case  during  the  pay-roll  period  selected,  and  not 
necessarily  for  the  full  running  time  of  the  establishment;  in  many 
instances  some  of  the  employees  worked  considerably  less  than  full 
time.  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  for  each  wage  and  age 
group  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  preceding  Table  VIII. 
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Reference  to  that  portion  of  section  B  relating  to  Pennsylvania 
shows,  for  example,  the  male  employees  18  years  of  age  numbered  41 
and  of  this  number  4,  or  9.7  per  cent,  earned  under  $2.  The  greatest 
number,  7,  or  17.1  per  cent,  earned  between  $6  and  $6.99.  The 
female  employees  at  the  same  age  numbered  548.  Of  this  number  53, 
or  9.7  per  cent,  earned  under  $2.  The  greatest  number,  155,  or 
28.3  per  cent,  earned  between  $4  and  $4.99.  The  figures  in  regard 
to  each  age  and  sex  group  in  each  State  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 

Table  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 
EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK, 
BY  SEX. 


A.-raW  JSB8BY 


:  AOS8  "XnrDBR  16'*  AlTD  "16  AlTD  OVBR." 
NUMBER. 


Classifled  weekly  earnlDgs. 


Under  $2.... 

62  to  12.99... 

63  to  63.99. . . 

64  to  64.99. . . 

65  to 65.99... 

66  to  66.99. . . 

67  to 67.99... 

68  to  68.99... 
60  to  69.99. . . 

610  to  610.99. 

611  to  611.99. 

612  and  over. 

Total.. 


Employees  of  each  age. 


Under  16  years. 


Male. 


31 

25 

83 

64 

24 

5 

2 

2 


236 


Female. 


26 
42 
82 
60 
37 
18 
10 
7 
1 


283 


16  years  and  over. 


Male. 


50 

30 

43 

86 

109 

114 

.  150 

210 

242 

216 

240 

1.938 


3,446 


Female. 


93 
77 
131 
233 
379 
717 
705 
327 
303 
296 
205 
818 


4,374 


Total. 


Male. 


81 
64 
126 
150 
133 
119 
161 
212 
242 
216 
240 
1.938 


3,682 


Female. 


119 
119 
213 
298 
416 
735 
805 
334 
304 
296 
206 
818 


4,667 


PER  CENT. 


Under  62 

13.2 

10.6 

35.2 

27.1 

10.2 

2.1 

.8 

.8 

0.2 

14.8 

.     29.0 

2L2 

13.1 

6.4 

3.5 

2.5 

.3 

1.5 
1.1 
1.2 
2.5 
3.2 
3.3 
4.6 
6.1 
7.0 
6.3 
7.0 
56.2 

2.1 

1.7 

3.0 

5.3 

8.7 

16.4 

18.2 

7.5 

6.9 

6.8 

4.7 

18.7 

2.2 
1.7 
3.4 
4.1 
3.6 
3.2 
4.4 
5.8 
6.6 
5.9 
6.5 
52.6 

2.5 

62  to  62.99 

2.6 

63  to  63.99 

4.6 

64  to  64.99 

6.8 

65  to  65.99 

8.0 

66  to  66.99 

15.8 

67  to  67.99 

17.3 

68  to  68.99 

7.2 

60  to  69.99 

6.5 

610  to  610.00 

6.4 

611  to  611.00 

4.4 

612  and  over 

17.6 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

4W50*'— S.  Doc.  645,  «l-2,  vol  4 24 
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Table  DL— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 
EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK, 
BY  SEX— Concluded. 
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TABLE  Z.— FEB  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  EABNING  LESS  THAN  SPECIFIEO 

AXOXJNTS. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  number  of  male  and  female 
employees  in  specified  age  groups  employed  in  the  silk  mills  covered 
by  this  investigation,  in  a  representative  week,  and  the  per  cent 
earning  in  that  week  less  than  $4,  less  than  $6,  less  than  $8,  and  less 
than  $10.  The  relative  importance  of  the  number  of  male  and  female 
employees  in  each  age  group  is  also  shown.  The  table  includes  for  the 
establishments  investigated  all  employees  for  whom  the  facts  covered 
by  the  table  were  reported.  The  figures  refer  to  the  numbers  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay  petiod 
toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay-roll 
period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by 
the  agent  of  the  Bureau.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should 
be  a  period  when  the  mill  was  working  full  time  and  when  approxi- 
mately the  normal  number  of  employees  were  at  work.  The  facts 
for  Pennsylvania  are  shown  for  employees  under  14,  14  and  15,  16  and 
17,  18  to  20,  and  21  and  over.  For  New  Jersey  the  age  groupings 
are  ''under  16"  and  '46  and  over.*' 

An  examination  of  the  section  of  the  table  relating  to  Pennsyl- 
vania shows,  for  example,  that  of  the  34  male  employees  under  14 
years  of  age,  constituting  5.5  per  cent  of  the  males  in  competitive 
occupations,  97.1  per  cent  earned  less  than  $4,  and  that  all  of 
them  earned  less  than  $6.  Of  the  199  female  employees  in  the 
same  age  group,  constituting  3.6  per  cent  of  all  female  employees, 
93.5  per  cent  earned  less  than  $4,  and  all  of  them  earned  less  than 
$6.  Of  the  173  males  14  and  15  years  of  age,  constituting  27.9 
per  cent,  83.8  per  cent  earned  less  than  $4,  97  per  cent  less  than 
$6,  97.6  per  cent  less  than  $8,  and  99.3  per  cent  less  than  $10.  Of 
the  1,045  females  in  the  same  age  group,  constituting  19.1  per  cent 
of  all  females,  85.8  per  cent  earned  under  $4,  98.3  per  cent  under 
$6,  99.8  per  cent  under  S8,  and  all  of  them  earned  less  than  $10. 
The  figures  for  the  remaining  age  groups  and  for  both  States  may 
be  read  in  like  manner. 
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Table  X — PEE  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS 
EARNING  LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
WEEK,  BY  SEX,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


Hi 


TABLE  ZI.— HOUBB  Am)  EASNINB8  IN  14  SBLBCTBD  OCCUPATIONS. 

This  tablf  shows  for  ear  h  State  tlie  average  earnings  per  week,  the 
average  hours  worked  per  week,  and  the  average  earnings  per  hour, 
for  male  and  female  employees  under  16  and  16  years  of  age  and  over, 
in  14  selected  occupations,  employed  in  the  silk  mills  covered  by  this 
investigation,  in  a  representative  week.  The  importance  of  these  occu- 
pations as  compared  with  the  total  employees  of  the  mills  is  shown 
on  pages  164  to  171.  The  table  includes  for  tlit-  establishments  in- 
vestigated all  employees  for  whom  the  facts  covt^red  by  the  table  were 
reported.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the  payrolls  of  the 
several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay-roll  period  toward 
the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1008.  The  pay  roll  period 
selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the 
agent  of  the  Bureau.  Cure  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a 
period  when  the  mill  was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the 
normal  number  of  employees  were  at  work.  The  table  shows  the  facts 
for  the  three  branches  of  the  industry,  namely,  broad  silk,  silk  rib- 
bons, and  silk  throwing.  Some  of  the  occupations  are  found  in  more 
than  one  branch  of  the  industry;  others  are  peculiar  to  a  single  branch. 

Reference  to  the  section  of  the  table  relating  to  broad  stlk  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  shows  that  1,164  weavers  were  employed 
in  the  mills  investigated,  13  being  males  16  years  of  age  and  over, 
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1,104  females  16  years  of  age  and  over,  4  males  under  16  years  of 
age,  and  43  females  under  16  years.  Each  age  and  sex  group  is 
divided  so  as  to  show  the  number  of  employees  of  each  race,  their 
average  earnings  per  week,  the  average  hours  worked  in  the  week, 
and  the  average  earnings  per  hour.  Of  the  females  16  years  of  age 
and  over  448  were  Americans,  342  were  of  the  German  race,  and  212 
were  Irish,  the  other  races  being  represented  by  comparatively  small 
numbers.  The  average  earnings  per  hour  of  the  Americans  was  13.1 
cents,  of  the  Germans  13.7  cents.,  of  the  Irish  13  cents,  and  of  the 
group  as  a  whole  13.1  cents.  The  average  earnings  during  the  week 
for  the  whole  group  was  $7.01  and  the  average  hours  53.4.  In  like 
manner  the  earnings  and  hours  of  other  age  groups  and  occupations 
in  each  State  may  be  studied.  The  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  fair  comparison  can  not  be  made  between  groups  represented  only 
by  a  small  number  of  employees.  The  figures,  therefore,  for  many  of 
the  classes  of  this  table  where  the  numbers  reported  were  few  are  not 
of  much  value  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
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Table  XI.- 


HSW  7XBBIT— Continued. 

SOJE  UBBOnS. 
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NKW  JXBSET— Continued. 

BILK  RIBBONS. 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK.  OP  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Ccmtinued. 

NEW  JXBSST— Concluded. 

SILK  THBOWING. 


Reelers. 

Spinners. 

Winders,  hard  silk. 

Nam- 
berof 
em- 
ploy- 

CCBa 

1 
Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

week. 

Ave^ 

age 

hours 

worked 

per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver-     Aver- 
age        age 

earn-     hours 

ings    .worked 
per    i     per 

week.  1  week. 
1 

Aver- 
age 
darn- 
ings 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

week. 

Aver- 

hoars 
worked 

week. 

Aver- 

ings 
hoar. 

11 

18 

8 

6 

21 

29 

16.71 

Si.  4 

10.128 
.120 
.121 
.122 
.133 
.118 

16 
78 
8 
9 
40 
83 

17.66        62.4 
7.57        62.9 
7.43i        58.9 
7.42        54.1 
7.34'        51.1 
6.81         48.2 

10.146 

6.29!        62.4 
6.41         53.0 
5.29,        43.3 
6.66        49.9 
6.14,        62.2 

.143 
.126 
.137 
.143 
.141 
.118 



10        6.71,       66.9 

93 

6.32:        61.2 

.123 

244*         7.24*         51.4 

.141 

'^"            --i               1 

1 

f 

1 

44 

134 

34 

23 

126 

127 

34 

16.69 
6.83 
6.72 
6.69 
6.86 
6.39 
0.46 

60.6 
49.4 
60.0 
61.6 
60.9 
61.5 
48.7 

10.130 

' 

.138 

, 

.134 

1,        6.96         46.5 

1               1 

.129 

.130 

.134 

2 

3.09.        29.8 

.104 

6 

0.60 

55.4 

.119 

.124 
.132 

1 

2 

3.091        39.8 

1 

.104 

6 

6.49 

63.9 

.120 

621 

6.67 

60.5 

.132 

1 
5 

6.00 
6.54 

66.0 
61.3 

.091 
.106 

4 

6.71 

66.0 

.102 

"""**** 

2 
1 
2 

7.36 
8.00 
5.99 

68.7 
65.0 
64.3 

.i26 
.145 
.110 

7 

4.66 

62.4 

.069 

......... 

13 

6.02 

62.2 

.096 

9 

6.39 

66.1 

.11^ 

1 

1 

&00 
&18 

62.5 
67.6 

.096 
.090 

1 

13 
3 

6.60 
6.62 
5.00 

55.0 
50.5 
49.7 

.118 

2 

3.60 

38.2 

.094 

.109 
.119 

1 

6.46 

50.8 

.127 

i 

9 

6.18 
6.99 

67.6 
65.3 

.090 
.108 

1 

6.44 
3.91 
6.63 

46.0 
44.4 

61.5 

.121 
.068 

1 

4.13 

6(->.8 

.073 

.100 

4 

4.45 

46.0         .097 

12 

6.77 

65.4 

.104 

26 

6.34 

48.8 

.109 

112 

6.05 

60.8|        .119 

271 

7.13 

61.8 

.138 

547 

• 

6.61 

60.4 

.131 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE-Concluded. 

PENNSYLVANIA— Concluded. 
SILK  THROWING. 


Reelers. 

Spinners. 

Winders,  hard  silk. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

week. 

Aver- 
age 
hoora 
worked 

week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 

week. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 

week. 

Average 

hours 

worked 

P*L 
week. 

Average 
earnings 

hour. 

2 

$4.44 

54.5 

10.081 

19 

6 

13 

21 

$3.43 
4.19 
4.15 
3.86 

36.5 
31.2 
40.8 
34.5 

$0,004 
.134 
.102 
.112 

• 

1 

1 

5.80 
2.85 

67.3 
53.0 

.066 
.054 

8 

4 

3.96 
2.80 

34.7 
30.8 

.114 
.091 

1 

4.20 

54.3 

.077 

15 

4.10 

41.4 

.009 

5 

4.35 

56.7 

.076 

86 

3.83 

36.7 

.104 

44 

14 

29 

44 

3 

32 
14 
26 
11 

3.45 
3.58 
3.47 
3.45 
3.12 
3.41 
3.13 
3.25 
3.17 

45.9 
44.3 
43.9 
44.0 
38.8 
47.6 
38.9 
43.8 
39.3 

.075 
.061 
.079 
.078 
.060 
.072 
.060 
.074 
.061 

64 
27 
37 
114 
21 
87 
18 
54 
40 

3.65 
3.16 
4.13 
3.88 
3.44 
3.92 
3.44 
3.62 
3.33 

46.8 
42.7 
49.5 
46.7 
46.7 
43.9 
44.1 
45.4 
43.0 

.078 
.074 
.064 
.063 
.074 
.089 
.078 
.060 
.077 

176 
68 
68 

215 
24 

148 
36 
97 
63 

$3.21 
3.01 
3.04 
3.87 
2.82 
3.42 
3.63 
3.20 
3.21 

40.3 
37.9 
48.0 
41.4 
40.9 
44.4 
43.8 
38.6 
41.2 

$0,080 
.079 
.062 
.061 
.060 
.077 
.06$ 
.063 
.078 

217 

3.39 

44.3 

.077 

462 

3.72 

45.6 

.061 

806 

3.33 

41.7 

.060 

8 

2.71 

45.9 

.069 

14 

4 
5 
8 

2.80 
2.51 
2.69 
2.75 

47.0 
35.3 
46.1 
44.9 

.060 
.071 
.068 
.061 

4 
6 

3.04 
3.20 

53.5 
5^.8 

.067 
.061 

8 

3.04 

47.8 

.064 

9 

2.93 

50.4 

.068 

1 
6 

3.00 
2.93 

55.0 
52.0 

.055 
.056 

4 
4 

3.38 
2.97 

52.0 
43.0 

.065 
.060 

1 

3.00 

55.0 

.065 

33 

2.97 

49.9 

.059 

48 

2.84 

46.3 

.061 

1 

3.00 

55.0 

.055 

19 
3 
24 
13 
6 
42 
11 
13 
16 

2.95 
1.69 
2.65 
3.00 
2.00 
2.54 
1.73 
2.70 
3.07 

49.2 
36.4 
43.8 
48.9 
38.5 
45.3 
34.8 
43.2 
46.4 

.060 
.046 
.060 
.061 
.05^ 
.056 
.050 
.063 
.066 

36 
14 
19 
51 
13 
80 
17 
18 
19 

2.75 
2.70 
3.09 
3.00 
3.06 
2.64 
2.09 
2.83 
2.61 

44.1 
45.3 
48.1 
48.1 
51.7 
43.9 
36.3 
43.5 
48.8 

.062 
.060 
.064 
.064 
.060 
.060 
.068 
.065 
.053 

49 
13 
34 
35 
16 
81 
25 
14 
26 

2.56 
1.96 
3.09 
2.69 
2.27 
2.50 
1.82 
2.05 
2.33 

39.7 
33.3 
50.3 
41.7 
40.1 
41.9 
31.9 
36.0 
38.4 

.064 
.069 
.062 
.064 
.057 
.060 
.057 
.057 
.061 

147 

2.62 

44.6 

.060 

267 

2.77 

45.3 

.061 

293 

2.47 

40.6 

.061 

402 

3.09 

45.0 

.069 

863 

3.39 

44.4 

.076 

1,189 

3.12 

41.4 

.075 
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TABLE  Xn.— ACTUAL  AND  FXTLL-TDIB  EABNINOS  IN  18  SSLBCTSD  OCCU- 
PATIONS. 

This  table  shows,  by  States,  the  average  actual  hours  worked  per 
week,  the  average  actual  earnings  per  week,  and  the  average  rate  per 
week  at  full  time  of  male  and  female  employees  16  years  of  age  and 
over  and  under  16  years,  m  13  selected  occupations,  employed  in  the 
silk  mills  covered  by  this  investigation,  in  a  representative  week.  The 
figures  of  this  table  are  based  on  the  preceding  Table  XI.  Because  of 
the  relative  unimportance  of  Swiss  warping,  that  occupation  has  been 
omitted  from  this  title.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay-roll 
period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908. 

An  examination  of  the  section  of  the  table  relating  to  bobbin 
carriers  in  New  Jersey  shows,  for  example,  that  the  93  persons  in 
this  occupation  averaged  46.8  hours  during  the  week,  earning  $3.37. 
On  the  basis  of  the  average  full  time  in  the  establishments  included 
in  the  investigation,  or  55  hours,  the  earnings  for  the  week  would  have 
been  $3.96.  The  19  males  of  16  years  and  over  averaged  47.7  hours, 
earning  $3.93.  Their  earnings  on  the  basis  of  full  time  would  have 
been  $4.51.  Similarly,  the  full-time  earnings  of  tl^e  males  under  16 
years  would  have  been  $3.80.  The  fiigures  of  the  table  relating  to  the 
other  occupations  and  to  each  State  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 

Table  XII.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  ACTUAL  AND 
FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 
AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 

BOBBIN  CARRIERS. 


New  Jersey. 


Pennsylvania. 


Sex,  a^e,  uud  ruco. 


MALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


American.. 

Dutch 

English.... 

German 

Irish 

ItaUan 

Polish 

Slovak 

Welsh 

Other  races. 

Total. 


^mi-     rasper 
to^Lr   week  of 


S4.67 
2.92 
4.07 
4.75 
3.33 
5.50 


FEMALES  16  TEARS  AND  OVER. 

American 

Polish 

Total 


1  ' 


K.4 


19 


47.7 


$4.67 
2.97 
4.79 
5.23 
4.13 
5.50 


.98  !        4.02 


3.93 


4.51 


Num- 
ber. 


10 


Average 
actual 
hours 
per 


1 
1 
1 
2 


23 


o 

mm 

1 


Average 
actual 
earn- 
ings per 


week.  I   week. 


40.6 
43.5' 


37.8 


52.0 
23.3 
55.0 
45.5 


41.4 


37.4 
52.0 

42.3 


S3. 12 

"i'.eo 


2.11 


2.81 

.98 

6.00 

4.34 


3.15 


2.04 
2.36 

2.15 


Average 
rate  per 
week  of 

55  hours. 


U.24 
'*4.'57 


3.08 


2.97 
2.31 
6.05 
5.23 


4.79 


3.03 
2.48 

2.81 
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Table  XD.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  ACTUAL  AND 
FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 
AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

BOBBIN  CABBIEBS— Concluded. 


New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Sex,  age,  and  race. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
actual 
hours 

week. 

Average 
actual 
earn- 

fngsper 
week. 

Average 
rate  per 
week  of 

55  hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
actual 
hours 

week. 

Average 
actual 
tun- 
ings per 
week. 

Average 

rate  per 

week  of 

55  hours. 

MALK.S  UNDER  16  YKABS. 

American 

8 
8 
12 
10 
10 
17 

44.9 
43.3 
46.0 
55.5 
43.9 
42.6 

$2.50 
3.04 
3.12 
3.86 
3.14 
3.13 

13.10 
3.86 
3.80 
3.80 
3.96 
4.02 



86 

50.3 

13.01 

83.30 

Datch .  — 

English 

3 

8 
10 

45.1 
47.6 
48.0 

2.21 
2.66 
2.60 

2.70 

German 

2.97 

Irish 

2.97 

Italian 

J-ithnariian 

2 
2 
8 
4 
7 

40.0 
49.0 
58.6 
37.1 
5L2 

2.20 
2.97 
2.92 
1.73 
2.67 

2.48 

Pbll^ 

1 

3.36 

Slovak ' 

,    .  .  .  . 

2.70 

Welsh 

........|. ........ 

2.50 

Other  races 

8 

53.5 
46.6 

3.79 

3.91 

2.86 

Total 

73 

3.24 

3.80 

75 

40.1 

2.75 

3.30 

FEMALES  UNDEB  16  YEAJIS. 

• 

American 

4 

1 
2 

1 

52.5 
42.3 
47.4 
32.3 

2.59 
1.73 
2.19 
1.47 

2.70 

English ! 

2.26 

GfTnifiii 

2.53 

Irish 

1 

2.58 

Italian 

Polish 

1 

45.5 

2.50 

3.03 

9 

4 

2 

13 

40.1 
40.2 
35.5 
51.5 

1.92 
1.74 
1.91 
2.44 

2.64 

Slovak ' 

2.37 

Welsh 1 ' 

2.97 

Other  races 

2.59 

Total 

1 

45.5 

2.59 

3.03 

36 

45.6 

2.16 

2.59 

Grand  total 

93 

46.8 

3.37 

3.96 

137 

46.8 

2.63 

3.06 

DOUBLEBS. 


MALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

American 

1 

54.3 

$3.05 

$4.02 



Total 

1 

54.3 

3.95 

4.02 

FEMALES  16  YRAlLS  AND  OVER. 

Americftn 

23 
71 
35 
14 
86 
23 

50.2 
50.0 
49.1 
51.4 
50.3 
50.0 

16.57 
6.33 
6.27 
6.60 
6.48 
6.06 

$7.21 
6.99 
7.04 
7.10 
7.10 
6.71 

89 

45.1 

3.71 

4.51 

Dutch 

English 

31 

40 

108 

42.7 
48.1 
48.1 

3.40 
3.95 
3.64 

4.51 

Oen"Rn 

4.51 

Irish 

4.68 

ftAlInn  ...           ,     , 

T-ithufUilan 

7 
71 
16 
42 
33 

44.9 
43.0 
45.4 
43.9 
46.5 

3.40 
3.45 
3.67 
3.58 
3.87 

4.20 

Polish '■ 

4.40 

Stovak 1 ' 

4.46 

Welsh 1 

4.51 

Other  races 

26 

53.3 

6.65 

6.88 

4.57 

Total 

278 

50.2 

6.41 

7.04 

437 

44.4 

3.65 

4.61 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

American 

2 
1 

54.5 
55.0 

3.45 
2.50 

3.47 

Rpgl(Ah  _  _      ' 

2.48 

' 

Total 

3 

54.7 

3.13 

3.14 

'1 

1 

■ 
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Table  XII.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  ACTUAL  AND 
FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 
AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

DOUBLEBS— Concluded. 


Sex,  age,  and  race. 


FEMALK8  UNDEB  16  TEAS8. 

American 

Dutch 

English 

German 

Irish 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Slovak 

Welsh 

Other  races 


Total 

Grand  total . 


New  Jtfsey. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
6 
2 


1 
6 


18 


296 


Average 
actual 
hours 

week. 


Average 
actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 


40.0 
53.3 
50.0 


S4.05 
4.68 
6.12 


55 
51 


0 
5 


50 
79 


50.2 


5.15 


50.0 


6.33 


Average 
rate  per 
week  of 

55  hours. 


15.56 
4.84 
6.71 


5.50 
6.16 


5.67 


6.99 


Pennsylvania. 


Num- 
ber. 


18 


2 

9 

19 


8 
36 

4 
11 

8 


115 


Avenge 

actual 

hours 

per 

week. 


556 


Average 
actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 


Average 
rate  per 
weekcrf 

55  hours. 


41.9 


22.5 
61.0 
47.4 


34.3 
45.8 
49.3 
42.0 
40.8 


44.1 


44.4 


12.47 


1.33 
3.12 
2.89 


1.79 
2.86 
2.97 
2.47 
2.22 


2.65 


3.44 


13.25 


3. 25 
3.36 
3.36 


2.86 
3.41 
3.90 
3.25 
3.GB 


3.30 


4.29 


LACEBS. 


MALES  16  TEABS  AND  OVEB. 
Dutch 

Irish 


Total. 


FEMALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

American 

Dutch 

English 

German 

Irish 

Polish 

Slovak 

Welsh 

Other  races 


Total. 


MALES  UNDER  10  YEARS. 


American . . 

Dutch 

English . . . . 

German 

Irish 

ItaUan 

Other  races 

Total. 


FEMALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

American 

Dutch 

English 

German 

Irish 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Slovak 

Welsh 

Other  races 


Total , 

c; rand  total. 


2 
4 


53.8 
29.3 


50.5 


9 


49.1 


5 
9 
4 
2 
10 
11 
2 


43 


3 
4 
1 
1 
4 
19 


48.5 
30.0 
51.1 
35.3 
39.4 
47.1 
54.9 


42.1 


53.3 
52.5 
27.5 
40.0 
45.4 
51.1 


.35 


45.8 


49.3 


45.5 


12.94 
2.19 


37.5  !        2.44 


1 

50.0 

3.63 

2 

45.0 

3.27 

3 

50.0  ' 

6.15 

5.55 


5.03 


2.82 


3.03 


3.41 


3.01 


S3. 03 
4.13 


3.58 


4.02 
4.02 
6.77 


6.05 


5.67 


3.56 

4.02 

1.86 

3.41 

3.30 

3.52 

2.13 

3.30 

2.77 

3.85 

2.95 

3.47 

4.49 

4.51 

3.69 


3.83 

3.96 

3.56 

3.74 

2.20 

4.40 

2.83 

3.91 

3.79 

4.57 

3.38 

3.63 

3.63 


3.80 


3.63 


1 
1 
3 
8 
1 
1 
4 


21 


51.0 


18.0 
51.0 
44.7 
43.2 
50.8 
26.4 
48.3 


$3.43 


43.9 


2.44 


121 


38.7 


1.86 


142 


39.5 


1.95 


S3. 69 


1.28 

3.91 

2.80 

3.14 

2.33 

2.86 

2.07 

2.64 

3.15 

3.41 

1.32 

2.75 

3.08 

3.52 

3.08 


22 

41.4 

1.81 

2.42 

9 

35.6 

1.78 

2.75 

7 

45.6 

2.37 

2.86 

14 

41.5 

1.84 

2.42 

12 

40.1 

1.88 

2.70 

18 

38.5 

1.78 

2.53 

12 

40.1 

2.27 

3.14 

9 

2(i.  5 

1.34 

2.81 

18 

37.7 

1.86 

2.70 

2.64 


2.70 
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Table  XU.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  ACTUAL  AND 
FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 
AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

PICKERS,  CLOTH. 


New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Sex,  age.  and  race. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
actual 
hours 

week. 

Average 
actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Average 
rate  per 
week  of 

55  hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

actutu 

hours 

per 

week. 

Average 
actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Average 
rate  per 
week  of 

55  hours. 

MALES  16  YEAR.S  AND  OVEB. 

English 

! 

1 

2           S2.S 

18.51 
7.13 

$11.00 
7.15 

Irish 

1 

55.5 

Total 

3 

40.0 

6.72 

9.24 

FEMALES  16  TEARS  AND  OVER. 

American 

37 
30 
74 
29 
83 
28 

50.0 
51.7 
49.2 
46.4 
51.9 
64.7 

6.92 
5.57 
6.87 
5.00 
6.56 
5.67 

7.54 
5.94 
7.70 
5.94 
6.93 
5.72 

57 

46.5 

S5.Q3 

S5.94 

Dutch 

English 

8 
22 
14 

38.0 
42.4 
48.8 

4.28 
3.26 
5.70 

6  22 

Oennan 

4  24 

Irish 

6.44 

Italian 

Welsh 

8 
10 

52.1 
42.9 

5.44 
4.11 

5.72 

Other  races 

37 

47.3 

5.89 

7.15 

5.28 

Total 

318 

50.3 

6.28 

6.88 

119 

45.6 

4.68 

5.67 

FEMALES  X7NDER  16  YEARS. 

American 

3 
7 

4 
2 
5 
8 

54.0 
45.9 
45.9 
40.0 
43.7 
55.6 

4.07 
2.44 
3.03 
2.92 
4.17 
2.73 

4.13 
2.92 
3.63 
4.02 
5.23 
2.70 

10 

52.3 

4.32 

4.57 

Dutch 

English 

1 

55.0 

3.09 

3.09 

German 

Irish 

5 

56.8 

3.29 

3.19 

Italian 

Poltsh 

1 

57.7 

3.15 

3.08 

Total 

29 

48.6 

3.10 

3.52 

17 

54.1 

3.88 

3.96 

Grand  total 

350 

50.1 

6.02 

6.60 

136 

46.6 

4.58 

5.39 

QUILLERS. 


MALE  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

English 

1 

55.0 

16.00 

16.00 

Total 

1 

55.0 

6.00 

6.00 



FEMALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

American 

46 
34 
66 
56 
56 
18 

49.5 
54.3 
51.8 
50.5 
50.6 
51.8 

5.63 
6.04 
6.09 
5.86 
6.29 
5.22 

6.27 
4.96 
6.55 
6.38 
6.82 
5.56 

76 

62.8 

K73 

14.96 

Dutch 

English 

6 

21 

9 

54.4 
62.6 
61.4 

4.21 
4.54 
4.48 

4.61 

German 

4.73 

Irish 

4.79 

ItaM^n 

Polish 

2 
11 

1 

40.3 
61.1 
65.0 

3.10 
4.21 
4.15 

4.24 

Welsh 

4.61 

Other  races 

31 

52.8 

5.75 

6.00 

4.18 

Total 

307 

51.3 

5.92 

6.38 

126 

62.4 

4.58 

4.79 

FEMALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

American 

5 
3 
9 
1 
3 
3 

52.5 
45.8 
50.5 
60.0 
54.7 
50.8 

4.70 
3.25 
4.91 
5.46 
4.77 
3.76 

4.95 
3.91 
5.34 
6.00 
4.79 
4.07 

26 

51.8 

3.06 

3.30 

Dutch 

English 

3 
13 

4 

35.8 
66.0 
63.8 

3.66 
2.86 

8.19 

German 

8.65 

Irish 

2.92 

Italian . . . 

Polish 

3 
6 

60.2 
57.8 

2.87 
8.77 

2.64 

Other  races 

3 

64.2 

5.42 

6.50 

8.68 

Total 

27 

51.2 

4.74 

6.06 

58 

62.8 

8.20 

3.86 

Grand  total 

335 

51.3 

6.82 

6l22 

179 

62.6 

4.17 

4.36 
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Table  XII.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  ACTUAL  AND 
FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 
AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 


New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Sex,  age,  and  nee. 

Num- 
ber. 

ATflrage 
actual 
hours 

week. 

Average 
actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Average 
rate  per 
week  of 

55  hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
actual 
hours 

week. 

Average 
actual 
earn- 
ings per 
wees. 

Average 
rate  per 
week  of 

55  hours. 

MALES  16  TEARS  AND  OVER. 

Amprioftn  . . 

11 
18 
8 
6 
21 
29 

52.4 
52.4 
53.0 
43.3 
49.9 
52.2 

16.71 
6.29 
6.41 
5.29 
6.66 
6.14 

17.04 
6.60 
6.66 
6.71 
7.32 
6.49 

2 

54.5 

14.44 

14.46 

Dutch 

Eng:llsh 

German 

Irish 

1 

1 

67.3 
53.0 

5.80 
2.85 

4.73 
2.97 

Italian 

Other  races 

1 

54.3 

4.20 

4  24 

1 

Total 

93 

51.2 

6.32 

6.77 

5 

66.7 

4.35 

4  18 

rEMALE.S  16  YEAR.S  AND  OVER. 

American 

44 

14 
29 
44 

45.9 
44.3 
43.9 
44.0 

3.45 
3.58 
3.47 
3.46 

4.13 

English 

4  46 

German 

4.35 

Irish 

^ 

4  29 

Italian 

2 

29.8 

3.09 

0.82 

Lithuanian 

3 
32 
14 
26 
11 

38.8 
47.6 
38.9 
43.8 
39.3 

3.12 
3.41 
3.13 
3.26 
3.17 

4.40 

Polish 



3.96 

Slovak 

4  40 

Welsh 

, 

4.07 

Other  races 

4.46 

Total 

2 

29.8 

3.09 

6.82 

217 

44.3 

3.39 

4  24 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

American 

Dutch 

1 
5 

55.0 
51.3 

5.00 
5.54 

5.00 
5.94 

8 

45.9 

2.71 

3.25 

German 

4 

6 

53.5 
52.8 

3.(M 
3.20 

3  14 

Irish 

3  36 

Italian 

7 

52.4 

4.65 

4.90 

Polish 

? 

6 

47.8 
55.0 
52.0 

3.04 
3.00 
2.93 

3.52 

Welsh 

3  00 

Other  races -  - 

3  08 

Total 

13 

52.2 

5.02 

5.28 

33 

49.9 

2.97 

3.25 

FEMALES  UNDER  10  YEARS. 

American 

19 

49.2 

2.95 

3.30 

Dutch 

2 

38.2 

3.60 

5.17 

English 

3 
24 
13 

6 
42 
11 
13 
10 

36.4 
43.8 
48.9 
38.5 
45.3 
34.8 
43.2 
46.4 

1.69 
2.65 
3.00 
2.00 
2.54 
3.48 
2.70  1 
3.07  1 

2.53 

German 

3  30 

Irish 

1  ; 

1 

50.8 

0.46 

0.99 

3.36 

Lithuanian 

2  86 

Polish 

" 1 1 

3.08 

Slovak 

2  75 

Welsh 

1 

3  47 

Other  races 

I 

4.13 

4.02 

3  63 

Total 

4 

40.0 

4.45  1 

5.34 

147 

44.6 

2.62 

3  25 

Grand  total 

112 

50.8  ;       Ti  a«i 

6.55 

402 

45.0 

3.09 

3  80 

1 
1 
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Tablb  Xn.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  ACTUAL  AND 
FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 
AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SPINNSBfiU 


New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Sex,  age,  and  race. 

Num- 
ber. 

AveraM 

actual 

hours 

per 

week. 

Average 
actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Average 
rate  per 
week  of 

55  hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
actual 
hours 

week. 

actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Average 
rate  per 
week  of 

55  hours. 

MALES    16    TEARS    AND    OYEB. 

AnifTican 

16 
78 
8 
9 
40 
83 

62.4 
52.9 
A8.9 
64.1 
61.1 
48.2 

$7.66 
7.57 
7.43 
7.42 
7.34 
6.81 

18.03 

7.87 
6.93 
7.54 
7.87 
7.76 

19 

36.5 

83.43 

85.17 

Patch 

FtYgl^h ... 

6 
13 
21 

31.2 
40.8 
34.5 

4.19 
4.15 
3.86 

7.16 

QermaQ 

6.61 

Irish 

6.06 

Italian 

Polish 

........ 

8 

4 
15 

34.7. 

30.8 

41.4 

3.95 
2.80 
4.10 

6.06 

Slovak 

6.01 

Other  races 

10 

56.9 

6.71 

6.49 

6.66 

Total 

244 

51.4 

7.24 

7.76 

86 

36.7 

3.83 

5.72 

FEMALES  16  TEARS  AND  OVER. 

American 

64 

27 

37 

114 

46.8 
42.7 
49.5 
46.7 

3.65 
3.16 
4.13 
3.88 

4.20 

T?ngl|fh . . . , 

4.07 

Gfrrnan.. 

1 

46.5 

5.98 

7.10 

4.62 

Irish 

4.67 

Italian 

5 

55.4 

6.59 

6.55 

21 

87 
18 
54 
40 

46.7 
43.9 
44.1 
45.4 
43.0 

3.44 
3.92 
3.44 
3.62 
3.33 

4.07 

Polish 

4.90 

Slovak 

4.29 

Welsh 

4.40 

Other  races 

4.24 

Total 

6 

53.9 

6.49 

6.60 

462 

45.6 

3.72 

4.46 

MALES  UNDER  16  TEARS. 

14 

47.0 

2.80 

3.30 

Dutch 

4 

56.0 

5.71 

5.61 

Fngllsh . . 

4 

5 
8 

35.3 
46.1 
44.9 

2.51 
2.60 
2.75 

3.71 

Oerman 

3.19 

Irish 

2 

1 

58.7 
55.0 

7.36 
8.00 

6.88 
7.98 

3.36 

PoHiib 

9 
4 
4 

50.4 
52.0 
43.0 

2.93 
3.38 
2.97 

3.19 

Welsh 

3.58 

2 

54.3 

5.99 

6.06 

3.80 

Total 

9 

56.1 

6.39 

6.27 

48 

46.3 

2.84 

3.36 

FEMALES  UNDER  16  TEARS. 

1 
1 

52.5 
57.5 

5.00 
5.18 

5.23 
4.95 

36 

44.1 

2.75 

3.41 

Dutch 

English 

14 
19 
51 

45.3 
48.1 
48.1 

2.70 
3.09 
3.09 

3.30 

3.52 

Irish 

1 
9 

57.5 
55.3 

5.18 
5.99 

4.95 
5.94 

3.62 

lUUan 

Lithuanian 

.   13 
80 

17 

18 

19 

51.7 
43.9 
36.3 
43.5 
48.8 

3.06 
2.64 
2.09 
2.83 
2.61 

3.25 

Polish 

3.30 

Stovak 

3.10 

Welsh 

3.68 

Other  races 

2.02 

Total 

12 

55.4 

5.77 

5.72 

267 

45.3 

2.77 

3.86 

Qrand  total 

271 

51.8 

7.13 

7.59 

863 

44.4 

3.39 

4.18 
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Table  Xn«~A\'ERAGE  HOUBS  WOREXD  AND  AVERAGE  ACTUAL  AND 
FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATI^-E  WOOK  OF  MALE  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 
AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE-Condniied. 


Si 


i 

1 
Sex,  »ge,  and  rmee. 

Sam- 
bfr. 

hOOB 

rase  per 

week  or 

S6  hoars. 

Nam-  ' 
ber. 

Awace 
actod 
hoars 

ATsnce 

lateper 

wsikof 

SShoon. 

MALES  16  TCABS  AXT>  OTKS. 

• 

Anmicm                   

9 

5 
75 
19 
14 

4 

53.0 
40.0 
47.6 
52..4 
51.1 
41.7 

S15.79 
9.54 
14.70 
15.  n 
14.68 
16u67 

fl6u39 
12.09 
17.22 
16u50 
15.79 
16.70 

14 

53.7 

tll.l6 

S11.44 

Dutch 

Fn^iKh . . 

5 

1 
6 

54.3 
57.5 
53.6 

16.27 

6u28 

11.74 

16wS0 

OrnoMn                  

6w6D 

Irish 

12.05 

lUllMI 

Welsh 

1 
3 

49.8 
57.5 

7.23 
12.02 

7. 98 

Other  rsces ....          

21 

14-72 

16u83 

11.  SO 

Total 

147 

48.1 

14.77 

16. 7B 

30 

54.2 

11.92 

12.10 

fSMALZa  16  TZAM8  AlTD  OVKS. 
AlDfflCMI 

8 

45.9 

6w84 

8.20 

English . .      

2 
3 

53.8 
55.0 

17.45 
12.87 

17.88 
12.87 

9 
6 

1 

45.3 
51.1 
60.0 

6.25 
7.97 
8.50 

7.59 

Irish 

&fii 

Welsh 

7.81 

Other  races 

1 

54.0 

16.93 

i7.27 

Total 

6 

54.4 

15.08 

15.24 

24 

47.5 

6.97 

8.09 

MALE  UNDEE  16  TEAB8. 

1 

55.0 

7.15 

7.15 

Total ... 

'            1 

55.0 

7.15 

7.15 

1 
Grand  total 

153 

48.7 

14.78 

16.67 

55 

51.3 

9.67 

10.45 

_ 

WARPERS,  HORIZONTAL. 


MALES  16  TEARS  A.SD  OVER. 

29 
37 
74 
15 
17 
3 
21 

47.8 
52.0 
49.1 
45.6 
41.7 
51.2 
48.2 

815.26 
16.43 
16.27 
16.04 
13.62 
18.91 
15.75 

117.66 
17.38 
18.26 
19.36 
17.93 
20.35 
17.98 

2 

55.0 

811.50 

811-50 

Dutch 

EneUflb 

Oerman. 

Irish 

1 

Italian , 

Other  races 

; 

Total 

196 

48.5 

15.74 

17.87 

2 

55.0 

11.50 

ll.fiO 

FEMALES  16  TEARS  AND  OVER. 

American. . 

15 
18 
20 
52 
22 

49.7 
51.9 
52.1 
49.6 
45.2 

11.60 
10.42 
11.94 
10.59 
10.52 

12.81 
11.00 
12.59 
12.92 
12.82 

27 

43.7 

5.83 

7.26 

Dutch 

English 

5 
12 
23 

3 

39.6 
50.0 
54.5 
54.2 

5.43 
7.68 
8.60 
7.10 

7.54 

Gennan 

8.47 

Irish 

8.09 

Welsh 

7.21 

Other  races 

17 

10.27 

11.39 

Total 

144 

49.7 

10.81 

11.99 

70 

48.5 

7.06 

7.98 

Orand  total 

.:i40 

49.0 

13.05 

15.29 

72 

48.7 

7.16 

8.00 
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Tablb  Xn.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  ACTUAL  AND 
FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 
AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

WEAVERS,  BROAD  SILK. 


New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Sex,  ngfi,  and  race. 

Nnm- 
bar. 

1 
Averace 
actual 
hours 

week. 

Averace 
actual 

earn- 
ings per 

week. 

Average 

rate  per 

week  of 

55  hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 
Average 
actual  1 
hours   ! 

week. 

Averace 
actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Average 

rate  per 

week  of 

55  hours. 

MALB8  16  TKABS  AND  OV^BR. 

M 
43 

247 
137 
71 
460 
323 

64.0 
54.8 
53.4 
54.0 
51.0 
53.1 
53.6 

S13. 15 
13.30 
13.38 
12.27 
12.18 
11.70 
12.10 

S13.20 
13.37 
13.81 
12.40 
12.03 
12.21 
12.40 

0 

i 
44.4 

$6.04 

$7.48 

Datch 

Enclish 

German 

3 

1 

45.8 
50.0 

5.00 
0.73 

6wll 

Irish 

10.73 

ItalfMi ...            

Other  raoee 

i 

*                     1 

Total 

1,384 

53.5 

12.38 

12.71 

13 

45.2 

6.11 

7.43 

FEMALES  16  YEARS  AND  OYER. 

102 
22 

201 
84 

106 

228 

53.3 
51.0 
52.1 
53.7 
47.8 
52.4 

11.02 
11.26 
12.12 
11.76 
10.08 
10.40 

11.30 
11.04 
12.82 
12.06 
11.61 
10.80 

448 

53.2 

6.05 

7.21 

Datoh 

Rncllffh ... 

20 
342 
212 

58.8 
53.8 
53.0 

6.56 
7.37 
6.80 

6.71 

Qdman 

7.54 

Irteh 

7.15 

Italian 

Polish 

18 

2 

23 

30 

51.3 
55.0 
52.2 
55.0 

6.17 
5.76 
6.36 
6.16 

6.60 

Slovak 

5.76 

Welsh 

■ 

6.71 

Other  races 

102 

51.4 

10.02 

11.72 

6.16 

Total 

846 

51.0 

11.06 

11.72 

1.104 

53.4 

7.01 

7.21 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

German 

3 
1 

50.0 
55.0 

5.12 
8.47 

6.61 

Welsh 

8.47 

Total 

4 

51.3 

5.06 

6.38 

FEMALES  UNDER  10  YEARS. 

American 

10 
1 

12 
6 
2 
3 

53.4 
57.5 
46.5 
65.0 
33.8 
50.2 

5.10 
6.14 
5.30 
5.25 
3.07 
6.76 

5.34 

5.80 

German 

8.27 

Irish 

5.28 

Polish 

5.01 

5.34 

Total 

43 

51.3 

5.10 

5  56 

Grand  total 

2,220 

52.0 

11.88 

12.38 

1,164 

53.2 

6.03 

7.15 
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Table  Xn.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  ACTUAL  AND 
FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 
AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

WEAVBB8,  aiBBON. 


^     New  Jeney. 

Pennsylvania. 

Sex,  age,  and  race. 

Num- 
ber. 

ATeran 
actual 

hOUTB 

week. 

Average 
actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Average 
rate  per 
week  of 
66  hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Averam 
actual 
hours 

week. 

Average 
actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Average 
rate  per 
week  of 

55  boon. 

MALES  IG  TEARS  AND  OVER. 

A  Tnnrican 

34 
26 
82 
236 
30 
3 

50.6 
61.1 
54.3 
52.0 
51.5 
44.2 

116.00 
16.64 
15.02 
16.40 
16.87 
11.76 

$16.28 
16.83 
16.12 
16.28 
17.04 
14.63 

73 

44.5 

10.90 

SIX  38 

Dutch 

EDffli*|h  T  T 

1 

11 
6 

50.5 
40.6 
47.3 

10.05 
11.28 
11.36 

10.05 

Oflrmwi 

12.64 

Irish 

13.20 

Italiftn ...               

Welsh 

2 

1 

46.0 
40.0 

0.23 
8.00 

1L06 

Other  races 

22 

54.5 

14.66 

14.80 

11.00 

Total 

433 

52.3 

15.52 

16.34 

03 

46.3 

10.18 

12.38 

FEMALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

American ....                 . 

56 
39 
70 
143 
41 
10 
26 

47.1 
45.0 
46.0 
47.6 
48.0 
42.8 
47.0 

11.34 
10.39 
11.40 
11.50 
11.52 
9.62 
10.61 

13.26 
12.43 
13.48 
13.42 
13.20 
12.38 
12.16 

35 

41.1 

7.02 

9.41 

Dutch 

Exurlish 

i 

11 
4 

65.0 
44.7 
46.5 

0.08 
8.03 
7.46 

9.96 

OermaD 

9.90 

Irish 

&80 

TtfLll^n . . 

Other  races 

2 

41.0 

6.45 

8.47 

Total 

<Sv4 

47.0 

11.25 

13.15 

53 

42.5 

7.29 

9.46 

HALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

Ameriw^n 

1 

65.0 

11.20 

11.20 

Total 

1 

55.0 

11.20 

11.20 

' 

FEMALES  UNDER  10  YEARS. 

Welsh 

1 
1 

17.5 
2.5 

1.75 
.26 

6.50 

Other  races 

6.50 

Total 

1 

! 

2 

10.0 

1.00 

6.50 

Grand  total 

827 

40. 8 

i 

13.  49 

14.91 

149 

43.9 

9.04 

11.33 
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tablb  xn.— average  hours  worked  and  average  actual  and 

FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 
AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

WINDSB£k  HA&D  SILK. 


New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

8ex,  tLgei,  and  race. 

Num- 
ber. 

Averafe 
actual 
hours 

week. 

Average 
actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Avnage 

rate  per 

week  of 

55  hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
actual 
hours 

week. 

Average 
actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Average 
rate  per 
week  of 

55  hoars. 

FEMALKS  16  TEARS  AND  OYER. 

AnMtrlottn 

44 

134 
34 

23 
125 
127 

60,6 
49.4 
60.0 
51.6 
50.9 
51.5 

$6.50 
6.83 
6.73 
6.60 
6.85 
6.39 

$7.15 
7.60 
7.37 
7.15 
7.37 
6.82 

176 

40.3 

$3.21 

S4.40 

Dutch 

English 

68 

68 

215 

37.9 
48.0 
4L4 

3.01 
3.94 
3.37 

4.85 

0*rmMi. 

4.51 

Iriah : 

4.46 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

24 
148 
36 
97 
63 

40.9 
44.4 
43.8 
38.6 
41.2 

2.82 
3.42 
3.63 
3.20 
3.21 

3.80 

Polish 

4.24 

Slovak 

4.57 

Welsh 

4.57 

Other  races 

34 

48.7 

6.45 

7.26 

4.29 

Total 

£21 

50.5 

6.67 

7.26 

895 

4L7 

3.33 

4.40 

MALES  UNDER  16  TEARS. 

Welsh 

1 

55.0 

3.00 

3.03 

Total 

1 

55.0 

3.00 

3.03 

FEMALES  X7NDER  16  TEARS. 

American 

1 

13 
3 

55.0 
50.5 
49.7 

6.50 
5.62 
5.90 

6.49 
6.00 
6.55 

49 

39.7 

2.56 

3.62 

Dutch 

Rhfflish 

13 
34 
35 

33.3 
50.3 
41.7 

L96 
3.09 
2.60 

3.25 

German 

3.41 

Irish 

4 
4 

45.0 
44.4 

5.44 
8.91 

6.66 
4.84 

3.62 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

16 
81 
25 
14 
26 

40.1 
41.9 
3L9 
36.0 
38.4 

2.27 
2.50 
L82 
2.05 
2.33 

3.14 

Polish 

3.30 

Slovak 

3.03 

Welsh 

3.03 

Other  races 

1 

5L5 

5.63 

6.00 

3.36 

Total 

26 

48.8 

6.34 

6.00 

293 

40.6 

2.47 

3.36 

Grand  total 

547 

50.4 

6.61 

7.21 

1.189 

41.4 

3.12 

4.13 

396 
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Table  Xn.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  ACTUAL  AND 
FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 
AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 

WINDBBS,  SOFT  SILK. 


New  Jersey. 

1 

Pennsylvania. 

Sex,  age,  and  race. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
aotnal 
hours 

week. 

Average 
actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Average 

rate  per 

week  of 

56  hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Averace 

actual 

hours 

per 

week. 

Average 
actual 
eam« 

ingsper 
week. 

Average 

rate  per 

week  of 

56hoara. 

FKMALES  16  TEABS  AND  OTBB. 

Amerlonn ... 

81 

60 
108 

71 
129 

18 

50.1 
51.2 
49.9 
61.2 
49.4 
49.6 

$7.32 
7.72 
7.10 
7.52 
7.20 
6.58 

$8.03 
8.31 
7.81 
8.09 
8.03 
7.32 

79 

50.7 

$4.90 

$5.28 

Dutch 

English 

6 
38 
17 

51.3 
51.0 
53.4 

4.63 
4.67 
4.49 

4.95 

Oennan 

4.95 

Irish 

4.62 

Italian ... 

Polish 

3 

1 

15 
6 

49.6 
27.6 
48.2 
42.9 

3.95 

.73 

3.98 

3.44 

4.40 

Slovak 

4.24 

Welsh 

4.57 

Other  races 

38 

50.1 

7.19 

7.87 

4.40 

Total 

514 

50.1 

7.29 

7.98 

165 

50.3 

4.59 

5.01 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

Irish 

1 

52.5 

2.39 

2.53 

1 

Total 

1 

52.5 

2.39 

2.53 

FEMALES  UNDER  16  TEARS. 

American 

18 
5 
3 
7 
4 

53.0 
44.2 
54.7 
51.7 
52.9 

3.86 
2.90 
3.20 
3.08 
2.89 

4.02 

German 

1 

52.5 

7.16 

7.48 

3.63 

Irish 

3.19 

Polish 

3.36 

Other  races 

3.03 

Total 

1 

52.5 

7.16 

7.48 

37 

51.7 

3.40 

3.63 

Grand  total 

515 

50.1 

7.29 

7.98 

203 

50.6 

4.36 

4.73 

TABLE  Xm.— COMPOSITION  OF  FAMILIES  AND  CONDITION  AS  TO  EMPLOY- 

MEirr. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  and  for  both  States  combined  the 
composition  of  families  and  condition  of  members  as  to  employment 
for  representative  families  having  one  or  more  women  or  children 
employed  in  the  silk  mills  covered  by  this  investigation.  From  the 
list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  establishments 
investigated  the  names  of  a  certain  number  of  typical  woman  and 
child  employees  of  various  ages  were^  taken ;  a  few  silk-mill  workers 
were  also  included  who  were  employed  in  mills  not  furnishing  pay- 
roll data.  These  employees  were  selected  as  representative  of  the 
various  races  of  importance  in  the  industry.  Visits  were  then  made 
to  the  homes  of  these  employees,  and  there  were  secured  schedules 
with  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  individual  workers  and 
their  families.  In  securing  this  information  in  the  homes  a  suflBcient 
number  of  such  schedules  were  obtained  to  fully  represent  the  home 
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conditions  as  well  as  the  earnings  of  typical  silk-mill  employees.  Of 
this  detailed  information,  the  present  table  includes  that  in  regard  to 
the  composition  of  the  families  and  the  condition  as  to  employment 
of  certain  groups  of  members.  The  facts  are  shown  for  families 
grouped  as  native  bom  of  native  parents,  native  bom  of  foreign  par- 
ents, and  foreign  bom,  and  for  all  nativities  combined;  and  under 
the  second  and  third  of  these  groups  the  families  are  subdivided  into 
races. 

Referring  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  New  Jersey,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  number  of  families  studied  in  that  State  was  827,  of 
which  65  were  native  bom  of  native  parentage,  86  were  native  bom 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  676  were  foreign  bom.  In  580,  or  70.1  per 
cent  of  these  families,  the  father  was  at  work,  the  percentage  in  which 
the  father  was  at  work  varying  from  82.4  per  cent  for  the  51  North 
Italian  families  of  foreign  birth  to  50.5  per  cent  for  the  111  Irish  fami- 
lies of  foreign  birth.  In  41  families  the  father  is  idle  or  incapacitated, 
these  being  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  In  206  families  the 
father  was  dead,  a  deserter,  or  "away,"  this  number  constituting  24.9 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  families.  For  the  mothers  in  like 
manner  the  information  is  presented  for  the  number  and  per  cent  at 
home,  at  work,  and  dead  or  **away."  The  facts  are  also  given  for 
the  other  members  of  the  family  grouped  into  the  following  classes: 
Male  members  of  the  family  (excluding  father)  16  years  of  age  and 
over,  female  members  of  the  family  (excluding  mother)  16  years  of 
age  and  over,  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  children  under  14  years 
of  age,  other  nonwage  earners,  and  for  the  whole  family. 

In  each  of  these  groups  or  classes  there  may  be,  and  in  some  cases 
are,  persons  who  are  not  actually  members  of  the  natural  family — that 
is,  they  are  not  sons  or  daughters  of  the  head  of  the  family,  as  nephews 
nieces,  sisters,  or  brothers  of  the  head  of  the  family,  etc. — who  are 
living  in  all  respects  as  members  of  the  family  and  if  at  work  tuming 
all  their  earnings  into  the  family  fimd. 

All  of  these  facts  are  shown  in  a  similar  way  for  each  State  and  for 
the  two  States  combined. 
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BERS    AS   TO    EMPLOYMENT,    BY    NATIVITY  AND    RACE,  FOR  EACH 
STATES  COMBINED. 

NEW  JEBSBY. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign  bom. 

AU 
nativ- 
ities. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Dutch. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Ill 

56 
50.5 

8 
7.2 

47 
42.3 

87 
78.4 

13 
11.7 

11 
9.9 

63 

97 

1.5 

89 

91.8 

92 

160 

1.7 

143 

89.4 

46 

50 

1.1 

8 

16.0 

1 

2.0 

41 

82.0 

56 

123 

2.2 

90 

73.2 

31 

25.2 

2 

1.6 

1 

1 

1.0 

505 
5.4 
344 
3.1 

t 

! 

13 

18 

'      1.4 

613 
5.5 

Ital- 
ian, 
North. 

Ital- 
Soutb. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Po- 
lish. 

Slo- 
vak. 

Welsh. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

ber. 

87 

67 
77.0 

6 
6.9 

14 
16.1 

83 

95.4 

3 

3.4 

1 
1.1 

48 

70 

46 
65.7 

4 

5.7 

20 
28.6 

61 

87.1 

7 

10.0 

2 
2.9 

29 

43 

1.5 

41 

95.3 

54 

97 

1.8 

89 

91.8 

30 

31 

1.0 

7 

22.6 

4 

12.9 

20 

64.5 

40 

91 

2.3 

70 

76.9 

20 

22.0 

1 

1.1 

3 

3 

1.0 

383 
5.5 
204 
2.9 

9 
20 

2.2 

403 
5.8 

132 

88 
66.7 

8 
6.0 

36 
27.3 

91 
68.9 

36 
27.3 

5 
3.8 

55 

76 

1.4 

70 

92.1 

86 

137 

1.6 

122 

89.1 

60 

64 

l.l 

12 

18.8 

2 

3.1 

50 

78.1 

77 

158 

2.1 

115 

72.8 

40 

25.3 

3 

1.9 

7 

7 

1.0 

665 
5.0 
369 
2.8 

14 
16 

1.1 

681 
5.2 

51 

42 
82.4 

2 
3.9 

7 
13.7 

19 
37.2 

31 
60.8 

1 
2.0 

13 

17 

1.3 

17 

100.0 

19 

27 

1.4 

25 

92.5 

8 

11 

1.4 

1 

9.1 

1 

9.1 

9 

81.8 

31 

58 

1.9 

33 

56.9 

23 

39.7 

2 

3.4 

5 

6 

1.2 

213 
4.2 
126 
2.5 

8 
15 

1.9 

228 
4.5 

142 

116 
81.7 

5 
3.5 

21- 
14.8 

96 
«7.6 

39 
27.5 

7 
4.9 

44 

59 

1.3 

56 

96.3 

63 

80 

1.3 

80 

100.0 

82 

93 

1.1 

3 

3.2 

2 

2.2 

88 

94.6 

111 
321 
2.9 
166 

51.7 
135 

42.1 

20 

6.2 

13 

14 

1.1 

823 
5.8 
401 
2.8 

23 
42 

1.8 

865 
6.1 

83 

64 
77.1 

3 

3.6 

16 
19.3 

66 
81.9 

10 
12.1 

5 
6.0 

41 

63 

1.5 

58 

92.1 

60 

98 

1.6 

92 

93.9 

45 

51 

1.1 

9 

17.6 

676 

479 
70.9 

36 
5.3 

161 
23.8 

505 
74.7 

139 
20.6 

32 
4.7 

293 
427 
1.5 
404 
94.6 

445 
714 
1.6 
661 
92.6 

318 

350 

1.1 

51 

14.2 

12 

3.4 

296 

82.4 

426 

1,061 

2.5 

680 

64.7 

336 

32.0 

35 

3.3 

31 

33 

1.1 

3,743 
5.5 

2,014 
3.0 

75 
129 

1.7 

3,872 
5.7 

827 

580 
70.1 

41 
5.0 

206 
24.9 

614 
74.2 

176 
21.3 

37 
4.5 

357 
514 
1.4 
484 
94.2 

543 
867 
1.6 
802 
92.5 

401 

450 

1.1 

72 

16.0 

13 

2.9 

365 

81.1 

521 

1,260 

2.4 

821 

65.2 

397 

31.5 

42 

3.3 

38 

40 

1.1 

4,542 
5.5 

2,449 
3.0 

89 
148 

1.7 

4,600 
5.7 

1 

}    ^ 
}    ' 

}    * 

\         _ 

• 

1        * 

I 

}        * 

}    ' 

8 

1          72 

9 

1.5 

10 

71 

12 

98.6 

1 

71 

115 

13 

1.6 

14 

110 

}    » 

16 

95.7 

47 

50 

17 

1.3 

18 

11 

\              1A 

18.6 

2 

3.4 

46 

78.0 

54 

150 

2.8 

102 

68.0 

f        ^® 

\           nn 

}        20 

42 
82.4 

57 

150 

2.6 

104 

69.3 

42 

28.0 

4 

2.7 

1 

1 

1.0 

506 
6.1 
270 
3.3 

4 

9 

2.3 

517 
6.2 

1     - 

22 

23 

24 

V       25 

45 

30.0 

V       26 

3 

\ 

2.0 

1 

1 

1.0 

566 
6.4 
300 
3.4 

4 
9 

2.3 

565 

6.5 

J        ^ 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

1 
1    . 

38 

1 

39 

1 
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BERS  AS   TO    EMPLOYMENT,    BY   NATIVITY  AND    RACE,  FOR    EACH 
STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

PXNN8YLVAMIA. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign  born. 

All 
nativ- 
ities. 

Mar. 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Datoh. 

Eng. 
llsb. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Ital- 

ian. 

NortL 

Ital- 

ian. 

South. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Po- 
lish. 

8k>. 
vak. 

Welsh. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

46 

30 
66.2 

1 
2.2 

15 
32.6 

38 

82.6 

7 

16.2 

1 
2.2 

24 

32 

1.3 

32 

100.0 

29 

40 

1.4 

35 

87.5 

36 

43 

1.2 

2 

4.7 

2 

4.6 

39 

90.7 

34 

•     82 

2.4 

51 

62.2 

21 

25.6 

10 

12.2 

2 

2 

1.0 

275 
6.0 
163 
3.3 

1 
1 

1.0 

276 
6.0 

122 

101 
82.8 

3 
2.5 

18 
14.7 

104 

85.3 

11 

0.0 

7 
5.7 

53 

67 

1.3 

65 

07.0 

79 

119 

1.5 

102 

85.7 

91 

98 

1.1 

5 

5.1 

2 

2.0 

91 

92.9 

101 
314 
3.1 
195 

62.1 
104 

33.1 

15 

4.8 

2 

2 

1.0 

810 
6.7 
386 
3.2 

6 
8 

1.3 

827 
6.8 

160 

113 
76.4 

8 
6.3 

29 
19.3 

126 

84.0 

12 

8.0 

12 
8.0 

75 

108 

1.4 

106 

06.1 

101 
173 
1.7 
143 
82.7 

124 
140 
1.2 
12 
8.1 

• 

41 

36 
87.8 

2 
4.9 

3 
7.3 

39 

95.1 

2 

4.9 

215 

191 
88.8 

3 
1.4 

21 
9.8 

207 

06.3 

6 

2.8 

2 

ae 

66 

84 

1.3 

80 

95.2 

83 

09 

1.2 

86 

86.9 

162 
191 
1.2 

4 
2.1 

3 

1.6 

184 

96.3 

201 
755 
3.8 
344 

46.6 
297 

30.3 
114 

16.1 

3 

3 

1.0 

1,530 
7.2 
661 
3.1 

14 
28 

2.0 

1,667 
7.8 

91 

72 
79.1 

4 

4.4 

15 
16.5 

87 

96.6 

3 

3.3 

1 
1.1 

33 

43 

1.3 

41 

95.3 

46 

53 

1.2 

48 

90.6 

68 

77 

1.1 

3 

3.0 

2 

2.6 

72 

03.5 

88 

318 

3.6 

151 

47.5 

121 

38.0 

46 

14.6 

657 
7.2 
282 
3.1 

12 
19 

1.6 

676 
7.4 

83 

67 
80.7 

3.6 

13 
15.7 

72 

86.8 

0 

10.8 

2 
?.4 

45 

60 

1.3 

60 

100.0 

56 

78 

1.4 

66 

84.6 

65 

71 

1.1 

6 

8.5 

2 

2.8 

63 

88.7 

64 

173 

2.7 

96 

64.9 

57 

33.0 

21 

12.1 

1 

1 

1.0 

534 
6.4 
286 
3.4 

7 
13 

1.0 

647 
6.6 

101 

88 

87.1 

3 
3.0 

10 
0.0 

96 

95.0 

4 

4.0 

1 
1.0 

31 

34 

1.1 

33 

97.1 

28 

38 

1.4 

20 

76.3 

81 

03 

1.1 

2 

2.2 

2 

2.2 

89 

95.6 

96 

396 

4.2 

186 

46.7 

162 

38.4 

60 

14.0 

2 

2 

1.0 

764 
7,6 
302 
3.0 

7 
27 

3.0 

781 
7.7 

840 

606 
82.2 

27 
3.2 

124 
14.6 

760 

00.6 

54 

6.3 

26 
3.1 

336 
442 
1.3 
430 
97.3 

433 
615 
1.4 
522 
84.9 

650 
762 
1.2 

35 
4.6 

13 

1.7 

714 

93.7 

761 

2,604 

3.6 

1,350 

61.8 

023 

36.6 

331 

12.7 

10 

21 

1.1 

6,092 
7.1 

2,749 
8.2 

67 
113 

2.0 

6,105 
7.2 

1,082 

8n 

81.0 

31 
2.9 

174 
16.1 

060 

88.7 

87 

8.1 

35 
3.2 

446 
605 
1.3 
562 

07.8 

668 
814 
1.4 
690 
84.8 

857 
087 
1.2 

40 
6.0 

15 

1.5 

023 

03.5 

938 

3,210 

3.4 

1.705 

63.1 

l.m 

36.2 

374 

11.7 

27 

30 

1.1 

7,601 
7.0 

3,633 
3.3 

72 
134 

1.0 

7,726 
7.1 

1 

}    » 

}    ' 

}    * 

}    » 

}    • 

}    ^ 

10 

14 

1.4 

13 

92.9 

12 

15 

1.3 

13 

86.7 

32 
40 

1.3 
1 

2.5 

8 

0 

10 

}    " 

12 

13 

14 

}    >* 

16 

17 

18 

I    » 

!  * 

137 
01.0 

131 
426 
3.3 
258 

60.6 
118 

27.7 
50 

11.7 

8 

0 

1.1 

1,124 
7.5 
661 
3.7 

6 
0 

L6 

1,138 
7.6 

39 
07.5 

37 

140 

3.8 

71 

60.7 

53 

37.9 

16 

11.4 

1 

2 

2.0 

290 
7.1 
119 
2.9 

4 

8 

2.0 

296 
7.3 

!  ^> 

22 

23 

24 

}    » 

}    » 

}    " 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

36 

36 

37 

88 

ao 
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Tablb  Xni.— composition   of  families  AND  CONDITION   OF  MEM 

STATE  AND  FOR  BOTH 

NBW  JEBSST  AND  PBHNSTLVAKIA. 


U9r- 

ginal 
nam- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 


5 
6 
7 


8 

9 

10 

11 


12 
13 
U 

15 


16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 


35 
36 

37 

38 
39 


Composition  of  families  and  condi- 
tion of  members  as  to  emplojrment. 


Per  cent. 

Ntimber. 
Per  cent. 


Per  cent. 

Number. 
Per  cent. 


Total  number  of  families 

Fathers: 

Families  having  fs-fNomber 
ther  at  work.  \Per  cent 

pacitated. 
Families  having  f^ 

ther  dead,  deserted. 

or  away. 
Mothers: 

Families     h  a  v  i  n  g /Number 

mother  at  home.     IPer  cent 
Families      h  a  v  i  n  gf  Number 

mother  at  work. 
Families      having 

mother     dead     or 

away. 
Male  members  of  family  (excluding 
father)  16  years  of  age  and  over: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family. . . 

At  work  /Number 

^^  ^*'" \Per  cent 

Female  members  of  family  (exclud- 
ing mother)  16  years  of  age  and 
over: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family . . . 

4  ♦  ««,w  /Number 

''^'^OTk \Percent 

Children  14  and  15  years  of  age: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family . . . 
Af<w.k.rw^i  /Number 

^^«^«>' ^Percent 

Number 
Per  cent 
Number 
Per  cent 
Children  under  14  years  of  age: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family . . . 

Kt  school  /Number 

Atscnooi \Percent 

[Number 
I  Per  cent 
[Number 
1  Per  cent 
Other  non wage-earners 

Number  of  families  having. . . 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family. . 
Natural  family: 

Total  number  of  persons 

Average  number  per  family . . 
TotEtl  number  of  wage-earners 
Average  number  per  family . . 
Boarders  and  lodgers  not  members 
of  family: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  boarders  and 
lodgers. 

Average  number  per  family 

The  household* 

Total  number  of  persons 

Average  number  per  family 


At  home. 
At  work. 


At  home. 
At  work. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 


Na- 
tive of 
native 
par- 
ents. 


158 

112 
7a9 

6 
3.8 

40 
25.3 

125 

79.1 

26 

16.5 

7 
4.4 


101 

1.5 

96 

95.0 


96 

138 

1.4 

125 

90.6 

109 

120 

1.1 

11 

9.2 

1 

0.8 

lOR 

90.0 

107 
289 
2.7 

in 

61.2 
95 

32.9 

17 

5.9 

6 

6 

1.0 

923 
5.8 
484 
3.1 


10 
11 

1.1 

934 
5.9 


Native  of  foreign  parents. 


Dutch. 


10 

9 
00.0 


1 
10.0 

9 
90.0 

1 
10.0 


3 

3 

1.0 

3 

100.0 


8 

12 

1.5 

11 

91.7 

6 

fi 

1.0 


6 
100.0 

7 

18 

2.6 

12 

66.7 

6 

33.3 


1 

1 

1.0 

59 
5.9 

30 
3.0 


1 
3 

3.0 

62 
6.2 


Eng- 
lish. 


20 

14 
70.0 


6 
30.0 

13 

65.0 

6 

30.0 

1 
5.0 


9 

12 

1.3 

10 

83.3 


13 

19 

1.5 

16 

84.2 

11 

14 

1.3 

3 

21.4 


11 
78.6 

14 

41 

2.9 

28 

68.3 

12 

29.3 

1 

2.4 


1 


120 

6.0 

58 

2.9 


120 
6.0 


Ger- 
man. 


50 

45 
76.3 

3 

3.4 

12 
30.3 

47 
79.7 

12 
20.3 


23 

31 

1.3 

31 

100.0 


32 

50 

1.6 

45 

90.0 

48 

53 

1.1 

3 

5.7 

1 

1.9 

49 

92.5 

4S 

131 

2.7 

86 

65.6 

41 

31.3 

4 

3.1 

3 

3 

1.0 

374 
6.3 
186 
3.2 


5 
6 

1.2 

380 
6.4 


Irish. 


113 
70 

1 
0.0 

33 

38.6 

83 
74.1 

23 
20.5 

6 
5.4 


61 

80 

1.3 

70 

06.8 


70 
109 
1.6 

89 
81.7 

89 

104 

1.2 

15 

14.4 

1 

1.0 

88 

84.6 

88 

280 

3.2 

155 

55.4 

101 

3(>.  1 

24 

8.6 

3 
3 

1.0 

762 
6.8 
382 
3.4 


12 
17 

1.4 

779 
7.0 


Welsh. 


11 

10 
90.0 


1 
9.1 

11 
100.0 


4 

5 

1.3 

5 

100.0 


5 

7 

1.4 

7 

100.0 

9 

9 

1.0 


9 
100.0 

9 

30 

3.3 

17 

56.7 

9 

30.0 

4 

13.3 

1 

3 

2.0 

74 
6.7 

35 
3.3 


74 
6.7 


Other 


14 

11 
78.6 


8 
31.4 

13 

8&7 

3 

14.8 


5 

8 

1.6 

8 

100.0 


9 

17 

1.9 

16 

94.1 

9 

10 

1.1 

3 
3.0 


7 
70.0 

0 

26 

2.9 

21 

80.8 

5 

19.2 


86 
6.1 

44 
3.1 


1 
3 

3.0 


6.4 


Tool 


168 
74.4 

3 
1.3 

85 

34.3 

175 

77.4 

44 

19.5 

7 
3.1 


105 
130 
1.3 
116 
97.8 


137 
214 
1.6 
184 
86.0 

172 

196 

1.1 

24 

12.2 

3 

1.0 

170 

8&7 

175 
526 
3.0 
319 

60.6 
174 

33.1 

33 

6.3 

0 

10 

1.1 

1,475 
6.5 
735 
8.8 


10 
30 

L5 

1. 


6.7 
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BERS    AS   TO    EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND    RACE,    FOR    EACH 
STATES  COMBINED-^Joncluded. 

NBW  JEBSST  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign  born. 

far- 
inal 

All 
nativ- 
ities. 

num- 

Dutch. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Oer- 
man. 

Irish. 

Ital. 

Ian, 

NortL 

Ital. 

Ian, 

South. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

To- 
lish. 

Slo- 
vak. 

Welsh 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

bcr. 

87 

116 

254 

261 

51 

142 

41 

215 

91 

83 

184 

1,525 

1,000 

1 

67 

76 

189 

160 

42 

116 

36 

191 

T2 

67 

152 

1,177 

1.457 

} 

2 

77.0 

65.5 

74.4 

64.8 

82.4 

81.7 

87.8 

88.8 

79.1 

80.7 

82.6 

77.2 

76.3 

6 

5 

11 

16 

2 

5 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

63 

72 

} 

3 

6.9 

4.3 

4.3 

6.1 

3.9 

3.5 

4.9 

1.4 

4.4 

3.6 

3.3 

4.1 

3.8 

14 

35 

54 

76 

7 

21 

3 

21 

15 

13 

26 

285 

380 

} 

4 

16.1 

30.2 

21.3 

20.1 

13.7 

14.8 

7.3 

9.8 

16.6 

15.7 

14.1 

18.7 

10.0 

83 

90 

195 

213 

19 

96 

39 

207 

87 

72 

164 

1.274 

1,574 

} 

5 

05.4 

85.3 

76.8 

81.6 

37.2 

67.6 

95.1 

96.3 

95.6 

86.8 

89.1 

83.5 

82.4 

3 

14 

47 

25 

31 

39 

2 

6 

3 

9 

14 

103 

263 

} 

6 

3.4 

12.1 

18.5 

9.6 

60.8 

27.5 

4.9 

2.8 

3.3 

10.8 

7.6 

12.7 

13.8 

1 

3 

12 

23 

1 

7 

2 

1 

2 

6 

58 

72 

} 

7 

1.2 

2.6 

4.7 

8.8 

2.0 

4.9 

0.9 

1.1 

2.4 

3.3 

3.8 

3.8 

48 

53 

108 

138 

13 

44 

10 

65 

33 

45 

72 

620 

803 

8 

72 

75 

143 

205 

17 

50 

14 

84 

43 

60 

97 

860 

1.100 

9 

1.5 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

10 

71 

73 

135 

195 

17 

58 

13 

80 

41 

60 

91 

834 

1,066 

} 

11 

08.6 

07.3 

94.4 

95.1 

100.0 

08.3 

92.9 

95.2 

95.3 

100.0 

93.8 

06.0 

06.1 

71 

83 

165 

193 

19 

63 

12 

83 

45 

56 

88 

878 

1.111 

12 

115 

137 

256 

333 

27 

80 

15 

99 

53 

78 

136 

1,320 

1,681 

13 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

14 

110 

124 

224 

286 

25 

80 

13 

86 

48 

66 

121 

1.183 

1.492 

} 

15 

05.7 

90.5 

87.6 

85.9 

92.6 

100.0 

86.7 

86.9 

90.6 

84.6 

89.0 

89.0 

88.8 

47 

66 

151 

170 

8 

82 

32 

162 

68 

65 

126 

977 

1.258 

16 

50 

74 

162 

199 

11 

03 

40 

191 

77 

71 

144 

1,121 

1,437 

17 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.1 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

18 

11 

9 

17 

20 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

6 

11 

86 

121 

I 

19 

18.6 

12.2 

10.5 

10.1 

9.1 

3.2 

2.5 

2.1 

3.9 

8.5 

7.6 

7.7 

8.4 

r 

2 

6 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

25 

28   I 

20 

3.4 

8.1 

2.5 

0.5 

9.1 

2.'2 

.•••••• 

1.6 

2.6 

2.8 

1.4 

2.2 

2.0 

f 

46 

50 

141 

178 

9 

88 

39 

184 

72 

63 

131 

1.010 

1,288 

} 

21 

78.0 

79.7 

87.0 

89.4 

81.8 

04.0 

97.5 

96.3 

93.5 

88.7 

91.0 

90.1 

80.6 

54 

74 

178 

187 

31 

111 

37 

201 

88 

64 

152 

1,177 

1.450 

22 

150 

173 

472 

549 

58 

321 

140 

755 

318 

173 

546 

3,655 

4,470 

23 

2.8 

2.3 

2.7 

2.9 

1.9 

2.9 

3.8 

3.8 

3.6 

2.7 

3.6 

3.1 

3.1 

24 

102 

121 

310 

348 

33 

166 

71 

344 

151 

95 

289 

2.030 

2,526 

} 

25 

68.0 

69.9 

65.7 

63.4 

56.9 

51.7 

60.7 

45.6 

47.5 

54.9 

52.9 

55.5 

56.5 

45 

41 

144 

149 

23 

135 

53 

297 

121 

57 

194 

1.250 

1,528  \ 
34.2   / 

26 

30.0 

23.7 

30.5 

27.1 

39.7 

42.1 

37.9 

39.3 

38.0 

32.9 

35.5 

34.4 

3 

11 

18 

52 

2 

20 

16 

114 

46 

21 

63 

366 

416 

} 

27 

2.0 

6.4 

3.8 

9.5 

3.4 

6.2 

11.4 

15.1 

14.5 

12.1 

11.5 

io:o 

0.3 

1 

5 

9 

9 

5 

13 

1 

3 

1 

3 

50 

65 

28 

1 

5 

9 

10 

6 

14 

2 

3 

1 

3 

64 

70 

29 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

30 

556 

658 

1.484 

1,719 

213 

823 

290 

1,569 

657 

534 

1.282 

9,735 

12,133 

31 

6.4 

5.7 

5.8 

6.6 

4.2 

5.8 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

6.4 

6.9 

6.4 

6.4 

32 

300 

357 

754 

905 

126 

401 

119 

661 

282 

286 

672 

4,763 

5,982 

33 

3.4 

3.1 

3.0 

3.5 

2.5 

2.8 

2.9 

3.1 

3.1 

3  4 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

34 

4 

10 

20 

19 

8 

23 

4 

14 

12 

7 

11 

132 

161 

35 

0 

21 

24 

27 

15 

42 

8 

28 

19 

13 

36 

242 

282 

36 

2.3 

2.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.9 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

1.6 

1.9 

3.3 

1.8 

1.8 

37 

565 

679 

1,506 

1,746 

228 

865 

298 

1,567 

676 

647 

1,206 

0,077 

12,415 

38 

6.5 

&9 

6.9 

6.7 

4.5 

6.1 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

6.6 

7.1 

6.5 

6.5 

.'» 
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TABLE  XIV.— FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  CONDITION  OF  MEMBEBS  AS  TO 

EMPLOYMENT. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  and  for  both  States  combined^  for 
families  having  one  or  more  women  or  children  employed  in  the  silk 
mills  covered  by  this  investigation,  the  total  family  income  and  the 
income  from  certain  sources  in  families  classified  as  having  father  at 
work,  mother  at  work,  and  children  of  certain  specified  ages  at  work. 
The  families  are  the  same  as  presented  and  analyzed  in  the  preceding 
Table  XIII.  The  data  in  regard  to  the  income  of  the  family  and  of 
the  individual  workers  were  secured  in  the  home  from  members  of 
the  family.  In  securing  the  earnings  great  care  was  used  in  question- 
ing to  see  that  due  allowance  was  made  for  changes  in  rates  of  wages 
during  the  year,  for  time  lost  either  by  sickness,  irregularity  of  the 
workers,  or  a  reduction  of  time  or  in  the  working  force  in  the  estab- 
lishment. As  a  result  of  this  careful  questioning,  the  reports  of  days 
worked  and  earnings  secured  were  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to 
secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed  records.  They  are,  however,  neces- 
sarily^ only  approximate,  sometimes  with  a  considerable  error  in  the 
case  of  the  individual,  but  probably  not  far  from  the  facts  when 
taken  together  or  in  groups  of  any  considerable  number.  The  prob- 
ability of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  230-232. 

Ijike  the  preceding  table,  this  table  shows  the  families  arranged 
according  to  nativity  and  race. 

Tablk  XIV TOTAL    FAMILY    INCOME  AND    INCOME    FROM   CERTAIN 

CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  BY  NATIVITY 

NEW  JERSEY. 


Composition  of  families,  specified 

Nativity  and  race 

of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Na- 

Native of  foreign  i>arents. 

num- 

sources of  income,  etc. 

tive  of 

-1 

ber. 

native 

1 

par- 
ents. 

65 

Dutch. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Ger- 
man. 

18 

Irish. 
35 

«>'^''-  ^ 

Total. 

1 

Total  number  of  families 

10          14 

9          86 

2 

Average  gross  income  per  family. 

$1,047 

$1,247    $1,230 

$881 

$993 

$1,119   $1,051 

3 

Average    net    Income   (amount 
paid   intx)   family   fund)   per 
family. 

$975 

$1,238   $1,092 

1 

$8<)8 

$934 

$1,026       $991 

1 

1 

4 

Families  with  father  at  work 

43 

0 

8 

13 

21 

4 

58 

5 

Average  gross  income  per  family. 

$1,105 

$1,321    $1,432 

$980 

$1,037 

$1,224 

$1,145 

6 

Average   net   income   (amount 

$1,060 

$1,311 

$1,358 

$9<18 

$965 

$1,104 

$1,090 

paid   into   family   fund)   per 
lamily. 

7 

Average  earnings  of  fathers 

Per  cent  of  earnnigs  of  fathers  of 
gross  income  of  families. 

$585 

$<k'>3 

$599 

$548 

$529 

$578 

$568 

8 

53.0 

49.4 

41.8 

55.9 

51.0 

47.2 

49.6 

9 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of 
net  income  of  families. 

55.2 

49.8 

44.1 

56.6 

54.8 

52.3 

52. 1 

10 

Families  with  mother  at  work 

12 

1   i          5 

8 

10 

1           25 

n 

Average  gross  Income  per  family. 

$814 

$942       $653 

$728 

$797 

$1,133       $765 

12 

Average  net  Income   (amount 
paid   into   family   fund)   per 
lamlly. 

$767 

$942 

$619 

$721 

$781 

$1. 133  ;     $750 

1 

1 

13 

Average  earnings  of  mothers 

$254 

$350 

$385 

$267 

$254 

$160 

$288  1 
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An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  New  Jersey 
shows  that  of  the  827  families  of  all  nativities  which  were  investigated 
in  that  State  the  average  gross  income  per  family — that  is,  the  total 
earnings  of  all  members  of  the  family  plus  any  income  the  family 
may  have  had  from  any  other  source — was  $1,111.  Of  this  amoimt 
$1,050  was  paid  into  the  family  fimd  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
family  as  such,  the  difference  being  the  amount  retained  by  the 
individual  members  of  the  family  for  their  personal  expenses. 
Following  this  the  families  are  classified  according  to  their  several 
sources  of  income,  and  several  facts  are  shown  in  regard  to  these 
sources.  The  classification  of  the  families  is  for  families  having 
father  at  work,  mother  at  work,  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  at 
work,  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  children  14  and  15 
years  of  age  at  work,  children  imder  14  at  work,  and  families  with 
income  from  other  sources.  For  the  580  families  with  the  father  at 
work  the  average  gross  income  per  family  was  $1,161,  the  average 
net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per  family  was  $1,114. 
Of  the  average  gross  income  the  father  earned  $516,  or  44.5  per  cent, 
which  amount  was  as  compared  Avith  the  net  income  of  the  family  46.3 
per  cent.  The  remaining  figures  of  the  table  may  be  read  in  like 
manner. 


SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND 
AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOR  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED. 

NEW  JEBSST. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  fiunily. 

Ital- 
ian, 
North. 

51 
$942 
$933 

42 
$940 
$934 

$442 
47.0 

47.3 

31 
$834 
$834 

$329 

Foreign  bom. 

All 

nativi- 

Ues. 

Mar. 

ginal 

Dutch. 

87 
$1,407 
$1,340 

G7 
$1,482 
$1,418 

$541 
36.5 

38.2 

3 
$1,029 
$1,029 

$235 

Eng- 
lish. 

70 
$1,208 
$1,107 

46 
$1,290 
$1,211 

$550 
43.3 

46.1 

7 
$712 
$705 

$362 

Oer- 
man. 

Irish. 

Ital- 
ian, 
South. 

Lltha- 
anian. 

Polish. 

SIo-. 
vak. 

Welsh. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

num- 
ber. 

132 
$1,121 
$1,068 

88 
$1,160 
$1,137 

$562 
48.1 

49.4 

36 
$877 
$864 

$342 

Ill 
$1,217 
$1,130 

56 
$1,340 
$1,275 

$558 

41.6 

43.8 

13 
$890 
$865 

$253 

142 
$841 
$829 

116 

83 
$1,237 
$1,128 

64 

$1,261 
$1,169 

$543 
43.0 

46.4 

10 
$803 
$803 

$223 

676 
$1,124 
$1,065 

479 
$1,168 
$1,122 

$504 
43.1 

44.9 

139 
$829 
$821 

$303 

827 
$1,111 
$1,050 

580 
$1,161 
$1,114 

$516 
44.5 

46.3 

176 
$819 
$807 

$297 

1 

2 

3 

4 

$886 

6 

$872 

$391 
44.1 

44.8 

39 

$774 
$765 

$277 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 
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Table  XIV.— TOTAL   FAMILY   INCOME   AND   INCOME   FROM  CERTAIN 
AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK, 

NEW  JEBSET — Continued. 


Mar- 
-glnal 
num- 
ber. 


Cora  position  of  families,  flnpedfled 
sources  of  inckmie,  etc. 


14 
15 


10 

17 

18 
19 


20 
21 


22 

23 


24 


25  ' 


26 

27 

28 
29 


30 
31 

32 
33 
M 

It*) 

30 
37 

:« 

39 

40 
41 
42 

43 


Families  with  mother  at  work— Con. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers 

of  gross  income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers 

of  net  income  of  lamilies. 

Families  with  males  16  and  over  at 
work. 
Numbo-  of  males  16  and  over  at 

work. 
Average  gross  income  per  family. 
Average  net  income  (amount 

{>ai(r  into  family  fund)  per 
amily. 

Average  earnings  per  family  of 
males  16  and  over. 

Average  amount  per  family 
paid  into  family  fund  by  males 
16  and  over. 

Average  earnings  per  male  16 
and  over. 

Average  amount  paid  into  fam- 
ily fund  per  male  16  and  over. 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16 
and  over  of  gross  income  of 
families. 

Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into 
family  fund  by  ma]^  16  and 
over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at 

work. 
Number  of  females  16  and  over 

at  work. 
Average  gross  income  p>er  family. 
Average   net    Income   (amount 

paid   into   family   fund)   per 

family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of 

females  16  and  over. 
Average  amount  i>er  family  paid 

into  family  fund  by  females  16 

and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  female  16 

and  over. 
Average  amount  paid  Into  fam- 
ily fund  per  female  16  and  over. 
Per  cent  oi  earnings  of  females  16 

and  over  of  gross  income  of 

families. 
I*er  cent  of  amount  paid  into 

family  fund  by  females  U\  and 

over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  children  14  and  15  at 
work. 
Number  of  children  14  and  15  at 

work. 
.Vverage  gross  Income  per  family. 
Average   net   income   (amount 

paid   into   family   fund)   per 

lamily. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of 

children  14  and  15. 
Average  earnings  i>er  child  14 

and  15. 
Per  cent  of  earnhigs  of  children 

14  and  15  of  gross  income  of 

families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children 

14  and  15  of  net  income  of  fam- 
ilies. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 


Nftp 

tive  of 
native 
par- 
ents. 


31.2 
33.1 

26 

35 

$1,264 
$1,120 

$506 

$399 

$377 
$296 
40.2 

35.6 

'        41 

62 

$1,166 
$1,058 

$492 

»449 

I 

$325 
$297 

;    42.2 

I 

42.5 

I 

t 

32 

33 

$1,044 
$979 

$142 
$137 
13.0 

14.5 


Native  of  foreign  parents. 


Dutch. 


Eng- 
lish. 


Ger- 
man. 


37.2 
37.2 

3 

3 

$1,511 
$1,511 

$316 
$316 

$316 
$316 
20.9 

20.9 

8 

11 

$1,380 
$1,357 

$489 
$400 

$350 
$339 
35.4 

34. 3 

0 
0 


60.4 
63.7 

7 

9 

$1,444 
$1,174 

$580 
$367 

$451 
$286 
40.2 

31.3 

9 

13 

$1,590 
$1,374 

$()24 


36.7 
37.1 

3 

4 

$1,049 
$979 

$489 

$418 

$367 
$314 
39.9 

42.7 

8 
11  i 


$387 
39.3 

Mi.  7 

2 
■> 


$1.^0       $924 
$1,280       $^24 


Irish. 


31.8 
32.5 

19 

25 

$1,150 
$1,051 

$474 
$371 

$360 
$282 
40.9 

35.3 

22 
30 


$965   $1,100 
$944  l$1.009 


Welsh. 


Other 
races. 


$441 


$559  I     $439 


$432  I     $321 


$319 
4.').  7 


$.310 
$307 
30.  5 


M\.  r>       39.  2 


10 

10 

$914 
$.S93 


ir. ;. 

$958 
$tM2 


$170 

$98 

$120 

$170 

$98 

$120 

13.2 

10.0 

1.3.7 

13.2 

10.6 

14.1 

t 

12.7 
12.9 


$423    .... 
$419    .... 


14.1 
14.1 

2 

4 

$1,673 
$1,291 

$604 
$312 

$347 
$156 
41.5 

24.2 

8 

14 

$1,161 
$1,056 

$477 

$4<i8 


Total. 


37.4 
38.2 

34 

45 

«1,270 
$1,124 

$496 
$366 

$375 
$277 
39.1 

32.6 

55 

79 

$1,234 
$1,141 

$470 
$459 


$273  $331 

I 

$2fi8  $320 

41.1  38.6 


44.3 


16.1 


40.2 


3 

36 

3 

30 

$895 
$895 

$993 
$981 

$144 

$131 

$144 

$131 

16.1 

13.2 

13.4 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE,  ETC.— Continued 

NEW  JSBSET— Continued. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  Camiiy. 


Foreign  born. 


Dutch. 


Eng- 
lish. 


Ger- 
man. 


22.8 
•22.8 

47 

71 

SI. 740 
11,628 


1706 
$606 

S467 
S403 
40.6 

37.4 

71 

110 

11,513 
11,439 

$523 
$514 

$337 
$331 
34.6 

35.7 

38 

46 

$1,379 
$1,330 

$234 
$193 
17.0 

17.6 


50.8 
51.3 

29 

41 

$1,474 
$1,247 

$575 
$412 

$407 
$291 
39.0 

33.0 

54 

89 

$1,330 
$1,222 

$625 
$584 

$379 
$:)54 
47.0 

47.8 

20 

20 

$1,185 
$1,079 

$184 
$184 
15.5 


Irish. 


Ital- 
ian, 
North 


39.0 
39.6 

52 

70 

$1,431 
$1,319 

$508 
$427 

$377 
$317 
35.6 

32.3 

83 

122 

$1,283 
$1,203 

$565 
$532 

$384 
$362 
44.0 

44.2 

46 

50 

$1,050 
$1,006 

$170 
$156 
16.0 


28.4 
29.2 

60 
89 


39.5 
39.5 

13 
17 


$1,504  ,$1,107 
$1,351   $1,073 


$651  ;    $444 


$529 


$439 


$409 


$339 


$357       $313 
40.1 


17.0       16.0 


43.3 
39.2 

92 

143 

$1,273 
$1,171 

$552 
$527 

$355 
$339 
43.4 

45.0 

39 

41 

$1,206 
$1,162 

$171 
$163 
14.2 

14.7 


38.2 

19 

25 

$1,138 
$1,121 

$541 
$537 

$411 
$406 
47.6 

47.0 

8 

0 

$1,221 
$1,214 

$230 
$204 
18.8 

18.0 


Ital- 
ian, 
South. 


36.8 
36.3 

43 

58 

$1,092 
$1,063 

$407 
$368 

$302 
$273 
37.3 

3&0 

63 

80 

$071 
$962 

$380 
$380 

$299 
$299 
39.1 

39.6 

70 

88 

$884 
$860 

$216 
$103 
24.3 

24.7 


Lithu- 
anian. 


Polish. 


Slo- 
vak. 


AVelsh 


Other 
races. 


27.8 
27.8 

40 

58 

$1,610 
$1,306 

$607 
$461 

$410 
$318 
40.2 

36.4 

68 

02 

$1,432 
$1,208 

$586 

$642 

$360 
$342 
40.8 

41.8 

38 

42 

$1,007 
$068 

$144 
$130 
14.3 

16.0 


Total. 


AU 
nativi- 
ties. 


36.6 
36.0 

284 

404 

$1,447 
$1,316 

$674 
$472 

$403 
$332 
30.6 

36.0 

440 

661 

$1,202 
$1,211 

$538 
$514 

$368 
$342 
41.6 

42.6 

268 

206 

$1,061 
$1,030 

$102 
$173 
17.7 

18.4 


Mar- 

gUnal 
num- 
ber. 


36.3 
36.8 

344 

484 

$1,416 
$1,282 

$661 
$456 

$300 
$324 

30.6 

36.6 

636 

802 

$1,277 
$1,192 

$528 
$604 

$353 
$337 
41.4 

42.2 

336 

365 

$1,068 
$1,027 

$180 
$166 
16.0 

17.6 


I 


14 
16 

16 

17 

18 
10 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

26 

26 

27 

28 
20 

30 
31 

32 
33 
34 

36 

36 

37 

38 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 
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Table  XIV.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  AND   INCOME  FROM  CERTAIN 
AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK, 

NEW  JXSSST— Concluded. 


Composition  of  ftoiilies,  spedfled 
sources  of  income,  etc. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  ftoiily. 

Maiv 

ginal 

Na- 
tive of 
native 

par- 
ents. 

Native  6f  foreign  parents. 

ber. 

Dutch. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Welsh.!  2^ 
1  raora. 

TotaL 

44 

Families  with  children  under  14  at 
work. 
Number  of  children  under  14  at 

work. 
Average  gross  income  per  family. 
Average  net  income  (amount 
paid  into  family  Itind)  per 

Averafe  earnings  per  family  of 

chilouren  under  14. 
Average    earnings    per    child 

under  14. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children 

under  14  of  gross  income  of 

families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children 

under  14  of  net  income  of  fam- 

ilira, 

Families  liaving  income  from  other 
sources. 
Average  gross  income  per  family. 

paia  into  family  fund)  per 
nunily. 

Average  income  per  f^imily  fh>m 
other  sources. 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other 
sources  of  gross  income  of  fam- 
ilies. 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other 
sources  of  net  income  of  fam- 
ilies. 

4 

4 

$725 
$714 

$49 
$49 
6,7 

6.8 

11 

$1,085 
$1,034 

$1,612 
13.5 

14.2 

3 

3 

$531 
$493 

$60 

$60 

13.1 

14.1 

11 

$045 
$801 

$766 
7.4 

7.8 

S 

S 

$631 
$493 

$60 
$60 

13.1 

14.1 
26 

"iS? 

$2,524 
9.6 

9.8 

45 

46 

47 

48 

40 

50 

61 

52 

53 
64 

56 

56 

67 

3 

$1,381 
$1,381 

$462 
11.2 

11.2 

4 

$1,385 
$1,344 

$728 
13.1 

13.  ft 

5 

$812 
$809 

$343 
8.5 

8.5 

3 

$761 
$761 

$225 
9.9 

9.9 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


1 

Total  numbw  of  families 

93 
$1,042 

fi 

41 
$999 

77 
$942 

11 
$1,072 

5 
$809 

140 
$962 

2 

Average  gross  income  per  family. 

1    $883 

3 

Average  net  income   (amount 
paid  into  family   fund)   per 
family. 

$945 

!    $883 

$940 

$913 

$1,072 

$800 

$928 

4 

Families  with  father  at  work 

60 

6 

32 

58 

10 

4 

110 

5 

Average  gross  Income  per  family. 

11.123 

$883 

11.110 

$1,021 

$1,067 

$949 

$1,043 

6 

Average  net  income   (amount 

$1,023 

$883 

$1,034 

$997 

$1,067 

$949 

fl,008 

paid  into  family   fund)   per 
family. 

7 

Average  earnings  of  fathers 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of 
gross  income  of  ifamilics. 

$000 

$497 

$519 

$535 

$621 

$426 

$532 

8 

53.4 

56.3 

46.7 

52.4 

57.2 

44.8 

51.0 

9 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of 

58.7 

56. 3 

.•iO.  1 

53.7 

57.2 

44.8 

52.8 

net  income  of  families. 

10 

Families  with  mother  at  work 

14 

1 

4 

13 

1 

19 

11 

Average  gross  income  pt»r  family. 

$874 

1    $760 

$537 

$629 

$248 

$507 

12 

Average  net   income   (amount 
paid   into   family   fund)   pi>r 
family. 

$674 

!    $7(50 

$537 

$629 

$248 

$597 

13 

Average  eamintrs  of  mothers 

$188 

$220 

$195 

$147 

$60 

$157 

14 

Per  cent  of  eaminps  of  mothers 
of  gross  iiiootne  of  famili(>s. 

27.8 

'    28.9 

36.2 

23.4 

. 

24.2 

26.2 

16 

Per  cent  of  earuingb  of  mothers 
of  net  income  of  families. 

27.8 

1    28.9 

36.2 

23.4 

24.2 

26.2 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
BY  NATIVITY  AND  RAOE,  FOR  EACH  STATE,  ETC.— Continued 

NEW  JEB8EY— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  fiunlly. 

• 

Foreign  bom. 

All 
nativi- 
ties. 

Mar- 
ginal 

niiTn* 

Dutch. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Ital- 
ian, 
North. 

Ital- 
ian, 
South. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Slo- 
vak. 

Welsh. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

her. 

3 

3 

$547 
$547 

$60 
$60 

12.7 

12.7 

36 

$1,507 
$1,400 

$6,053 
11.2 

11.9 

• 

1 

1 

$143 
$143 

$11 
$11 
7.7 

7.7 

14 

$1,100 
$1,069 

$2,180 
14.2 

14.6 

3 

3 

$501 
$501 

$20 
$29 
4.9 

4.9 

42 

$1,079 
$1,013 

$4,648 
10.3 

10.9 

2 

2 

$666 
$630 

$52 
$62 
7.9 

8.2 

37 

$1,276 
$1,114 

$3,702 
7.8 

9.0 

2 

2 

$655 
$583 

$81 

$81 

12.4 

13.9 

19 

$1,034 
$1,017 

$1,303 
6.6 

6.7 

19 

20 

$751 
$734 

$100 

$05 

13.3 

13.6 

37 

$885 

$872 

$3,025 
9.2 

9.4 

4 

4 

$540 
$528 

$40 
$40 
9.1 

9.3 

14 

$1,151 
$954 

$1,378 
8.6 

10.3 

34 
36 

$666 

$648 

$78 

$76 

11.8 

12.1 

199 

$1,150 
$1,077 

$22,280 
9.7 

10.4 

41 

42 

$661 
$643 

$75 

$73 

11.3 

11.6 

236 

$1,140 
$1,065 

$26,425 
9.8 

10.5 

44 

45 

46 

i 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

• 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

PSNNSTLVANIA. 


46 
$949 
$020 


30 
$1,039 
$1,014 


$548 
52.8 

54.1 


7 
$472 
$420 


$145 
30.7 

34.5 


122 
$922 
$901 

150 

$1,007 

$9(V) 

101 
$961 
$937 

113 
$1,024 
$1,000 

$473 
49.2 

$485 
47.4 

50.4 

48.5 

11 
$592 
$592 

12 
$750 
$743 

$121 
20.4 

$137 
18.3 

20.4 

1&4 

41 
IS56 
$822 


30 
$886 
$847 


$521 
58.9 

01.5 


2 
$483 
$483 


$182 
37.7 

37.7 


215 
$873 
$864 


191 
$894 

vOOO 


$488 
54.5 

54.9 


6 
$521 
$521 


$96 
18.4 

18.4 


I 


91 
$887 
$871 

83 
$987 
$962 

101 
$820 
$817 

$914 
$803 

1,062 
$931 
$002 

72 
$054 
$041 

67 
$1,065 
$1,039 

88 
$862 
$842 

008 
$048 
$B31 

877 
$073 
$048 

$510 
63.5 

$669 
53.5 

$470 
56.2 

$407 
52.6 

$610 
52.4 

54.3 

54.8 

55.0 

53.4 

53.8 

3 
$794 
$776 

9 
$709 
$700 

4 

$626 
$626 

54 
$633 
$624 

87 
$631 
$626 

$145 
18.8 

$06 
13.5 

$103 
30.8 

$120* 
20.5 

$146 
22.0 

18.7 

13.5 

30.8 

20.8 

23.1 

1 

2 
3 


4 

5 
6 


7 
8 

9 


10 
11 
12 


13 
14 

18 
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Table  XIV.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  AND  INCOME  FROM  CERTAIN 
AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK, 

PgHHSTLVAWA— CoatJimed. 


1 

OomiwritJoo  ofiunlttaiy  molltod 

NttMty  and  IMS  off  bstd  off  lunily. 

Mir- 

gfanl 

ttvoof 

Mtfv* 

Nsttve  of  intifgn  pannta. 

bcr. 

- 

pnr- 
•nta. 

DatQh. 

at 

Qor- 
maiL 

Mab. 

WdriL 

OtlMT 

ToCaL 

16 

limlliM  wtth  xnaliBS  16  and  over  Mi 
work. 

80 

1 

20 

42 

4 

8 

70 

17 

Number  of  males  16  and  oTor  at 
work* 

61 

1 

27 

64 

5 

4 

01 

18 

AvenfB  cross  iiioome  per  temfly. 

0.366 

$1,0S7 

11,203 

11,106 

$1,874 

•1,078 

fl.173 

19 

AveruB  net  tnoome  (amount 
pakfiiito  lunily  Itmd)  per 

$1^57 

$1,067 

81,170 

11,088 

11,374 

81,078 

il.lQB 

20 

Avenge  earnings  per  family  of 
males  16  and  over. 

8803 

$351 

$527 

$481 

$550 

8448 

M>5 

31 

AveraflB  amount  per  funlly  paid 
Into  Mmlly  lUnd  by  males  16 
and  over. 

$483 

$351 

$424 

$878 

$660 

Hm 

»«M 

23 

AvencB  earnings  per  male  16 
and  over. 

$378 

$851 

$890 

$886 

$440 

$887 

$887 

28 

AversfB  amount  paid  Into  lismlly 

f unu  per  mate  16  and  over. 
Per  oent  of  earnings  of  males  16 

$277 

$851 

$314 

$294 

$440 

8887 

SSll 

91 

43.4 

33.2 

4a8 

89.0 

40.0 

41.7 

80.6 

and  over  of  gross  Income  of 

fsmlUes. 

25 

Per  oent  of  amount  paid  into 
flunlly  ftmd  by  males  16  and 
over  of  net  Inoome  of  CunlUes. 

37.4 

88.2 

86.0 

86.0 

40.0 

41.7 

86.4 

26 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at 
work. 

50 

3 

23 

40 

5 

1 

72 

27 

Numberof  females  16  and  over  at 
work. 

63 

3 

34 

69 

r 

2 

105 

28 

Average  gross  income  per  family. 

$1,145 

$1,017 

$1,163 

$1,040 

$1,035 

$1,568 

81.085 

29 

Average  net. income  (amount 
paid  into  umily  fund)  per 
utmily. 

$1,013 

$1,017 

$1,057 

$1,004 

$1,035 

$1,563 

81.031 

30 

Average  eaminss  per  fomily  of 
females  16  ana  over. 

$279 

$132 

$327 

$267 

$310 

$315 

9284 

31 

Average  amount  per  family  paid 
Into  family  fund  by  females 
16  and  over. 

$258 

$132 

$311 

$267 

$310 

$315 

$279 

32 

Average  earnings  per  female  16 

$222 

$132 

$221 

$181 

$221 

$158 

$195 

and  over.                                 J 

83 

Average  amount  paid  into  family     $205 

fundper  fi»malo  10 and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  females  16      24. 4 

$132 

$210 

$181 

$221 

8158 

$191 

34 

13.0 

28.1 

25.7 

29.9 

30.2 

26.2 

and  over  of  gross  income  of 

families. 

85 

Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into 
ftoiily  fund  by  £(*males  16  and 

25.4 

13.0 

29.4 

26.6 

29.9 

20.2 

27.0 

over  of  net  income  of  families. 

86 

FamiUes  with  children  14  and  15  at 
work. 

69 

6 

34 

63 

9 

4 

116 

87 

Number  of  children  14  and  15  at 
work. 

75 

9 

39 

73 

9 

4 

134 

88 

Average  gross  income  per  family.  81. 010 

$883 

$1,006 

$971 

$1,119 

$630 

•977 

39 

Average  net  income  (amount  i    1045 
pala  into  family  fund)  per 

$883 

$953 

$947 

$1,119 

$620 

$947 

40 

Average  earnings  per  fkmily  of  !    $160 
chiidren  14  and  15. 

$156 

$134 

$129 

$145 

$130 

$134 

41 

Average  earnings  per  child  14      $147 
and  i5w 

$105 

$117 

$112 

$145 

$139 

$116 

42 

Per  oent  of  earnings  of  children 
14  aod  15  of  grass  income  of 
funlHBS. 

Per  osnt  of  eamhigs  of  children 

15.8 

17.9 

13.3 

13.3 

13.0 

22.3 

13.7 

43 

16.9 

17.9 

14.1 

13.7 

13.0 

22.8 

14.1 

14  and  15  of  net  Inoome  of 

J^tniHwr 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE,  ETC.— Continued 

PBNN  STLVAMIA— Con  tinued . 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign  bom. 

All 
nativi- 
ties. 

Mar> 

glnal 
num* 

Dutch. 

1 

1 

Eng- 
lish. 

Ger- 
man. 

Msh. 

Ital- 
ian. 
North. 

Ital- 
ian. 
South. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

SIo- 
vak. 

Welsh. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

ber. 

24 

32 

$1,208 
$1,151 

$538 
$481 

$404 
$361 
44.6 

41.8 

25 

35 

$1,122 
$1,070 

$290 
$290 

$207 
$207 
25.9 

27.1 

34 

39 

$899 
$879 

$135 
$117 

15.0 

1 
1 

15.3 

I 

52 

65 

$1,178 
$1,128 

$471 
$423 

$377 
$338 
40.0 

37.5 

74 

102 

$1,028 
$991 

$327 
$325 

$237 
$23.*) 
31.8 

32.7 

85 

91 

$857 
$850 

$120 
$112 
14.0 

14.1 

75 

106 

$1,266 
$1,175 

$511 
$451 

$362 
$319 
40.7 

38.4 

89 

143 

$1,087 
$1,029 

$335 

$318 

$209 
$198 
30.8 

30.9 

119 

137 

$1,021 
$982 

$151 
$132 
14.8 

15.4 

9 

13 

$1,188 
$1,034 

$572 
$417 

$396 
r289 
48.1 

40.4 

10 

13 

$1,097 
$1,013 

$202 
$202 

$155 
$155 
18.4 

10.9 

32 

39 

$817 
$800 

$159 
$131 
19.5 

19.9 

63 

80 

$1,192 
$1,147 

$498 
$448 

$392 
$353 

41.8 

39.1 

76 

86 

$1,008 
$979 

$206 
$203 

$182 
$180 
20.4 

20.8 

158 

184 

$876 
$867 

1    $160 

1    $137 

18.2 

18.4 

32 

41, 

$1,063 
$1,039 

$495 
$451 

$386 
$352 
45.7 

43.4 

43 

48 

45 

60 

$1,142 
$1,100 

$462 
$420 

$346 
$315 
40.4 

38.2 

51 
fifi 

30 

33 

$1,035 
$1.(120 

$357 
$342 

$325 
$311 
34.5 

33.6 

22 

29 

$1,062 
$1,034 

$275 
$254 

$208 
$193 
25.9 

24.6 

79 

89 

$826 
$816 

!    $157 

$139 

S    19.0 

1    19.2 

330 

430 

$1,174 
tl.  119 

$484 
$433 

$371 
$332 
41.2 

38.7 

390 

522 

$1,087 
$1,000 

$200 
$262 

$201 
$196 
25.9 

26.2 

632 

714 

$910 
$803 

$147 
$130 
16.2 

16.5 

439 

682 

$1,191 
$1,120 

$490 
$428 

$370 
$323 
41.2 

38.2 

512 

690 

$1,064 
$1,005 

$272 
$264 

$202 
$196 
25.8 

26.3 

817 

923 

$928 
$906 

$146 
$130 
15.8 

16.2 

16 

17 

18 

1 

10 

1 

20 

21 

22 

■ 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

$045  $1,019 
$932       S0Q6 

28 

29 

$193 
$192 

$173 
$172 
20.4 

20.6 

66 

72 

$891 
$876 

$164 
$148 
18.5 

18.8 

r229 
$226 

$177 
$174 
22.4 

22.6 

60 

03 

$1,040 
$1,020 

$114 
$109 
11.0 

11.2 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

1 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 
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Table  XIV.— TOTAL   FAMILY*  INCOME   AND   INCOME   FROM  CERTAIN 
AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK, 

PENNSYLVANIA— Concluded . 


1 

2 
3 


4 

5 
6 


7 

8 


10 
11 
12 


13 
14 

15 


Composition  of  families,  specified 

Nativity  and  race 

1 

of  head  of  family. 

liar- 

ginal 

..                           Native  of  foreign  parents. 

NBr 

ntiTTi- 

aouroes  of  income,  etc. 

Uveof 
native 

ber. 

1             1 

piir- 
ents. 

Dutch. 

Eng- 
llAh. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Welsh. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

44 

Families  with  children  under  14  at 
work. 

12 

1 

4 

18 

4 

27 

45 

Number  of  children  under  14  at 
work. 

13 

1 

4 

21 

4 

30 

46 

Average  gross  income  per  family. 

$1,080 

$1,126 

$1,278 

$730 

$886 

$849 

47 

Average  net   income  (amount 
paid   into  family   fund)   per 
family. 

$942 

$1,126 

$1,141 

$718 

$886 

$820 

48 

Averase  earnings  per  family  of 
chilaren  under  14. 

$106 

194 

$55 

185 

$98 

$83 

49 
50 

Average  earnings  per  child  un- 
der 14. 

$100 

$94 

$55 

$73 

$96 

$74 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children 

10.0 

8.3 

4.3 

11.6 

11.1 

9.7 

under  14  of  gross  income  of 

• 

families. 

51 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children 
under  14  of  net  income  of  fami- 
lies. 

11.5 

8.3 

4.8 

11.8 

11.1 

10.1 

52 

Families  having  income  from  other 
sources. 

27 

2 

12 

23 

3 

2 

42 

53 

Average  gross  income  per  family. 

$912 

$720 

$1,072 

$1,037 

$1,294 

1906 

$1,044 

54 

Average  net  income   (amount 
paid   into   family   fund)   per 
family. 

$874 

$720 

$1,001 

$985 

$1,294 

$906 

$996 

55 

Average  income  per  ^mlly  from 
other  sources. 

$1,706 



$308 

$760 

$1,121 

$135 

$64 

$2,397 

56 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other 

fi.9 

21.4 

6.0 

4.7 

3.5 

3.5 

5.5 

sources    of    gross    Income    of 

families. 

57 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other 
sources  of  net  income  of  fami- 
lies. 

7.2 

21.4 

C.4 

4.9 

3.5 

3. 5         5. 7 

1 

NEW  JEKSE 

Y  AND  PENNSYI 

iVANl 

A. 

Total  number  of  families 15K 

Average  gross  income  per  family.  $1 .044 


Average  net  Income  (amount 
paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 

Families  with  father  at  work 

Average  gros.s  income  per  family. 
Average   net   income   (amount 

})<Ud   info   family   fund)   per 
amily. 

.\verage  earnings  of  fathers 

Per  cent  of  earnlnKs  of  fathers  of 

gross  Income  of  laniilles. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of 
net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  mother  at  work 

Average  gross  Income  per  family. 
Average   net   Income   (amount 

paid   into   family   fund)   per 

family. 

-\verage  earnings  of  mothers 

I*er  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers 

of  gross  income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers 

of  net  income  of  families. 


$957 


112 
$1,116 
$1,037 


$594 
53.3 

57.3 


26 
$739 
$717 


$218 
29.  (» 

30.4 


10 
$1,247 
$1,238 

20 

$1.1 2r) 

$1,029 

59 
$9<i3 
$918 

112 
$958 
$920 

11 
$1,072 
$1,072 

14 

$1,008 
$948 

9 
$1,321 
$1,311 

14 
$1,196 
$1,155 

45 
$1,073 
$1,015 

79 

$1,025 

$988 

10 
$1,087 
$1,087 

11 
$1,124 
$1,048 

$653 
49.4 

$555 
46.4 

$527 
49.1 

$533 
52.0 

$621 
57.2 

$523 
46.5 

49.8 

48.1 

51.9 

54.0 

57.2 

49.9 

1 
$942 
$942 

6 
$671 
$643 

12 

$<:64 

$6(10 

23 
$702 
$696 

2 
$691 
$691 

$350 
37.  2 

$306 
54.5 

$243 
3<).6 

$194 
27.6 

$110 
15.9 

37.2 

56.9 

36.8 

27.8 

15.9 

226 
$996 
$952 


168 
$1,078 
$1,036 


$544 

50.4 

52.5 


44 

$693 
$684 


$230 
33.3 

33,7 


I 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE,  ETC.— Continued 

PXNN8TLVAMIA— Concluded . 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 


Foreign  born. 


Dutch. 

Eng. 
lish. 

Ger- 
man. 

9 

14 

10 

15 

$712 
$712 

$834 

$113 

$100 

$101 

$93 

15.8 

11.8 

15.8 

11.9 

t 

14 

63 

$1,070 
$1,040 

$949 
$921 

$434 

$3,027 

2.9 

5.1 

3.0 

5.2 

Irish. 


Ital- 
ian, 
North 


46 

50 

$945 
$928 


Ital- 
ian, 
South. 


7.7 


Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Slo- 
vak. 

13 

98 

39 

10 

114 

46 

$816 
$816 

$890 
$875 

9943 
$921 

$148 

$128 

$127 

$121 

$110 

$106 

18.2 

14.3 

13.4 

18.2 

14.6 

13.8 

24 

121 

52 

$912 
$877 

$935 
$917 

$S82 
$875 

$1,756 

$9,640 

$3,760 

8.0 

8.5 

8.2 

8.3 

i 

1 

8.7 

8.3 

Welsh.  ^' '  ToUl. 
races. 


21 

21 

$903 
$956 

$99 

$99 

10.0 

10.4 

29 
$1,018 

$1,523 
5.2 

5.3. 


50 

59 

$774 
$774 

$129 
$109 
16.7 

16.7 

60 

$887 
$875 

$5,662 
10.6 

10.8 


290 

331 

$882 
$868 

$120 
$105 
13.6 

13.8 

414 

$838 

$916 

$29,463 
7.6 

7.8 


All 
nativi- 
ties. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


329 
374 

$887 

$867 

$117 
$108 
13.2 

13.4 

483 

$946 
$920 

$33,566 
7.3 

7.6 


44 

45 

46 
47 

48 
49 
50 

51 

52 

53 
54 

55 

56 

57 


NEW  JERSEY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 


87 
$1,407 
$1,346 

116 
$1,106 
$1,033 

254 

$1,025 

$988 

2C.1 
$1,096 
$1,036 

51 
$942 
$933 

142 
$841 
$829 

41 
$856 
$832 

215 
$873 
$864 

91 
$887 
$871 

83 
$987 
$962 

184 

t$l,011 

$967 

1,525 

$1,007 

$969 

1,909 

$1,009 

$966 

1 
2 
8 

67 
$1,482 
$1,418 

76 
$1,191 
$1,133 

189 
$1,058 
$1,030 

160 
$1,129 
$1,091 

42 
$940 
$934 

116 
$886 
$872 

36 
$886 
$847 

191 
$894 
$888 

72 
$054 
$941 

67 
$1,066 
$1,039 

152 

$1,024 

$970 

1,177 
$1,037 
$1,006 

1,457 
$1,048 
$1,014 

4 
5 
6 

$541 
36.5 

$555 

46.6 

$514 
48.6 

$509 
45.1 

$442 
47.0 

$391 
44.1 

$521 
58.9 

$488 
54.6 

$510 
53.5 

$560 
53.5 

$501 
48.9 

$500 
48.2 

$512 
48.9 

7 
8 

38.2 

48.9 

49.9 

46.7 

47.3 

44.8 

61.5 

54.9 

54.3 

54.8 

51.1 

49.6 

50.5 

0 

3 
$1,029 
$1,029 

14 
$592 
$563 

47 
$810 
$800 

25 
$822 
$806 

31 
$834 
$834 

39 

$774 
$766 

2 
$483 
$483 

6 
$521 
$521 

3 
$794 
$776 

0 
$709 
$709 

14 
$752 
$752 

193 

$774 
$765 

263 
$757 
$747 

10 
11 
12 

$235 
22.8 

$253 
42.8 

$290 
35.8 

$197 
24.0 

$329 
39.5 

$277 
35.8 

$182 
37.7 

$96 
18.4 

$145 
18.3 

$96 
13.5 

$215 
28.6 

$254 
32.8 

$247 
32.6 

13 
14 

22.8 

45.0 

36.3 

24.4 

39.5 

36.3 

37.7 

18.4 

18.7 

13.5 

28.6 

33.2 

33.0 

U 
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Table  XIV.— TOTAL  FAMILY   INCOME   AND    INCOME   FROM  CERTAIN 
AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK, 

NEW  JEB8ET  AND  PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 


Coin  position  of  families,  spedHeA 

Nativity  and  race 

of  bead  of  f^unily. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Na- 

Native of  foreign  parents. 

num- 
ber. 

nmiTY^pfl  of  tnoomfi   file. 

tive  of 
native 

OVUaWO  V«    mmM\^0*MM^f    ^V^A« 

par- 
ents. 

Dutch. 

_ 

3 

Eng- 
lish. 

8 

Ger- 
man. 

23 

Irish. 
61 

Welsh. 

Other 
raoea. 

Total 

16 

Families  with  males  15  and  over  at 

65 

4 

5 

104 

work. 

17 

Number  of  males  16  and  over  at 

96 

3 

10 

31 

79 

5 

8 

136 

• 

work. 

18 

Average  gross  income  per  family . 

tl,32S 

$1,511 

$1,396 

$1,261 

$1,122 

$1,374 

$1,316 

$1,204 

10 

Average  net  income  (amount 
paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 

tl,142 

$1,511 

$1,159 

$1,153 

$1,052 

$1,374 

$1,163 

$1,114 

20 

Average  earnings  per  family  of 
males  16  and  over. 

1558 

$316 

$552 

$522 

$444 

$550 

$547 

$475 

21 

Average  amount  per  family  paid 
into  family  fund  by  males  16 
and  over. 

$420 

$316 

$365 

$423 

$376 

$550 

$394 

$391 

22 

Average  earnings  per  male  16 
and  over. 

$378 

$316 

$441 

$.387 

$343 

$440 

$342 

$363 

23 

Average  amount  paid  into  fam- 
ily fund  per  male  16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16 

$284 

$316 

$292 

$314 

$290 

$440 

$247 

$299 

24 

42.1 

20.9 

39.5 

41.4 

39.6 

40.0 

41.6 

39.4 

and  over  of  gross  income  of 

families. 

25 

Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into 
f^unily  fund  by  males  16  and 
over  of  net  income  of  fomiUes. 

36.7 

20.9 

31.5 

36.7 

35.7 

•40.0 

33.9 

35.2 

26 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at 
work. 

91 

8 

12 

31 

62 

5 

9 

127 

27 

Number  of  females  16  and  over 
at  work. 

125 

11 

16 

45 

89 

7 

16 

184 

28 

Average  gross  income  per  family. 

$1,154 

$1,380 

$1,447 

$1,112 

$1,082 

$1,035 

$1,205 

$1,149 

29 

Average  net  income  (amount 
paid   into   family   fund)   per 
family. 

11,033 

$1,357 

$1,285 

$1,028 

$1,027 

$1,035 

$1,112 

$1,079 

30 

Average  eamines  per  family  of 
females  16  and  over. 

W75 

$489 

$501 

$.157 

$322 

$310 

$459 

$367 

31 

Average  amount  per  family  paid 
Into  family  fund  by  females  10 

$344 

$466 

$453 

$.'^4 

$321 

$310 

$451 

$357 

and  over. 

32 

Average  earnings  per  female  Id 
and  over. 

$273 

$356 

$376 

$24<i 

$224 

$221 

$258 

$^3 

33 

Average  amount  paid  into  fam- 
ily fund  per  female  16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  female  16 

$250 

$339 

$339 

$237 

$224 

$221 

$254 

$246 

34 

32. 5 

35.4 

34.6 

32.1 

29.8 

29.9 

38.1 

31.9 

and  over  of  grofia  income  of 

families. 

35 

Per  cent  of  amount  paid  Into 
family  fund  by  females  16  and 

33.3 

34.3 

35.2 

33.5 

31.2 

29.9 

40.6 

33.1 

over  of  net  income  of  families. 

36 

Families  with  children  14  and  15  at 
work. 

101 

6 

8 

44 

78 

9 

7 

152 

37 

Number  of  children  1  \  and  15  ut 

work. 
.\  verage  gross  income  per  family. 

108 

6 

11 

49 

88 

9 

170 

38 

$1,021 

$1,286 

$893 

$987 

$969 

$1,119 

$738 

$981 

39 

.\verage   net    income   (amount 
paid   into   family   fund)   per 
family. 

$956 

$1.28(i 

$893 

$939 

$946 

$1,119 

$738 

$955 

40 

Average  earnings  per  family  of 
children  11  and  l5. 

$154 

$170 

$143 

$1.32 

$128 

$145 

$141 

$133 

41 

Average  earnings  per  child   14 
and  15. 

$144 

$170 

$1(H 

$119 

$113 

$145 

$141 

$119 

42 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children 
U  and  15  of  gross  income  of 
families. 

15.1 

13.2 

16.0 

13.4 

13.2 

13.0 

19.1 

13.6 

43 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children 
14  and  15  of  net  income  of  famii- 
Ues. 

16.1 

13.2 

16.0 

14.1 

13.5 

13.0 

19.1 

13.9 
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Table  XIV.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  AND  INCOME  FROM  CERTAIN 
AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK, 

NEW  JERSEY  AND  PENNSTLVANIA— Concluded. 


Composition  of  families,  specified 

Nativity  and  raoe 

of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 

glnal 

Na- 

Native of  foreign  parents. 

mim- 

aouroes  of  income,  etc. 

tive  of 
native 

ber. 

pw-- 
ents. 

Dutch. 

Eng- 
lish. 

(Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Welsh. 

Other 
races. 

TotaL 

44 

Families  with  children  under  14  at 
work. 

16 

1 

4 

21 

4 

ao 

45 

Number  of  children  under  14  at 
work. 

17 

1 

4 

24 

4 

33 

40 

Average  gross  income  per  family. 

$991 

$1,126 

$1,278 

$701 

$886 

$817 

47 

Average  net  income  (amount 
paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 

1885 

$1,126 

$1,141 

$688 

$886 

$788 

48 

Averaee  earnings  per  family  of 
children  under  14. 

193 

$94 

$55 

$82 

$98 

$81 

49 

Average  earnings  per  child  un- 
der 14. 

188 

$94 

$55 

$72 

$96 

$74 

50 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children 
under  14  of  gross  income  of 
f^miilies.                  I 

9.4 

8.3 

4.3 

11.8 

11.1 

lao 

51 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children 
under  14  of  net  income  of  fami- 
lies. 

10.6 

8.3 

4.8 

12.0 

11.1 

las 

52 

Families  having  income  from  other 
sources. 

38 

3 

6 

17 

34 

3 

5 

68 

53 

Average  gross  income  per  family. 

1962 

$1,381 

$1,163 

$996 

$1,007 

$1,294 

$819 

tl.083 

54 

Average  net  income  (amount 
paid  into  ftoiily  fund)  per 
family. 

$920 

$1,381 

$1,136 

$945 

$966 

$1,294 

$819 

$082 

55 

Average  income  per  family  from 
other  sources. 

$87 

$154 

$173 

$65 

$56 

$45 

$58 

$72 

56 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other 
sources  of  gross  income  of  fami- 
Ues. 

9.1 

11.2 

14.8 

6.6 

5.5 

3.5 

7.1 

7.0 

67 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other 
sources  of  net  income  of  fami- 
lies. 

9.5 

11.2 

15.2 

6.9 

5.8 

3.5 

7.1 

7.3 

TABLE  ZV.— CLASSIFIED  mCOKE  OF  FAIOLIES  HAVINO  CHILDREN  TJNDSB 
14  AT  WORK,  EZCLUDmO  EARNINOS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN,  FOR  EACH 
STATE. 

This  table  relates  only  to  families  having  children  under  14  years 
of  age  at  work,  and  classifying  the  families  according  to  size  shows 
the  number  of  each  specified  size  having  annual  income,  after  exclud- 
ing the  earnings  of  children  under  14,  of  certain  specified  amounts. 
The  facts  are  presented  for  each  State  separately.  The  data  in 
regard  to  family  income  were  secured  from  the  members  of  the 
family  in  the  home,  as  described  in  connection  with  Table  XIV. 
The  figures  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability  of 
error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  230-232. 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  STATE,  ETC.— Concluded. 

NEW  JEBSEY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign  l)om. 

All 
nativi- 
ties. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Dutch. 

• 

Eng- 
lish. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Ital- 
ian. 
North. 

Ital- 
ian, 
South. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Slo- 
vak. 

39 

Welsh. 
21 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

ber. 

3 

10 

17 

48 

2 

19 

13 

98 

54 

324 

370 

44 

3 

11 

18 

52 

2 

20 

16 

114 

46 

21 

63 

366 

416 

45 

$547 
$547 

$655 
$655 

$799 
$791 

$933 
$916 

$655 
$583 

$751 
$734 

$816 
$816 

$890 
$875 

$943 
$921 

$003 
$066 

$757 
$756 

$860 
$845 

$862 
$842 

46 
47 

$69 

$102 

$87 

$96 

$81 

$100 

$148 

$128 

$127 

$00 

$123 

$116 

$112 

48 

$69 

$93 

$82 

$88 

$81 

$05 

$121 

$110 

$106 

$00 

$106 

$102 

$100 

40 

12.7 

15.6 

10.9 

10.3 

12.4 

13.3 

18.2 

14.3 

13.4 

10.0 

16.3 

13.5 

13.0 

60 

12.7 

15.6 

11.0 

10.5 

13.9 

13.6 

18.2 

14.6 

13.8 

10.4 

16.3 

13.7 

13.3 

.      «1 

36 

28 

105 

88 

19 

37 

24 

121 

52 

20 

74 

613 

710 

52 

$1,507 
$1,409 

$1,065 
$1,055 

$1,001 
$958 

$1,106 
$1,010 

$1,034 
$1,017 

$885 

$872 

$912 
$877 

$935 
$917 

$882 

$875 

$1,018 
$994 

$937 
$890 

$1,010 
$968 

$1,010 

53 
54 

$168 

$93 

$73 

$84 

$60 

$82 

$73 

$80 

$72 

$53 

106 

$84 

$83 

65 

11.2 

8.6 

7.3 

7.6 

6.6 

9.2 

8.0 

8.5 

8.2 

5.2 

10.2 

8.4 

8.3 

56 

11.9 

8.9 

7.6 

8.3 

6.7 

9.4 

8.3 

8.7 

8.3 

5.3 

10.7 

8.7 

8.6 

57 

An  examination  of  the  section  of  the  table  relating  to  New  Jersey 
shows  that  of  the  41  representative  families  having  children  under 
14  years  of  age  at  work  from  which  detailed  information  was  secured 
only  2  families  had  as  few  as  3  persons  each,  9  having  4  persons,  4 
having  5  persons,  6  having  6  persons,  and  4  having  9  or  more  mem- 
bers each.  Of  the  41  families  6  had  an  income,  excluding  the  earn- 
ings of  children  under  14,  of  under  $300,  8  had  an  income  of  $300  to 
$399,  and  there  was  no  family  having  an  income  of  as  much  as 
$1,200.  The  figures  relating  to  Pennsylvania  may  be  read  in  like 
manner. 
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Tablk  XV.— families  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY,  EXCLUD- 
ING EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  14.  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


TABLE  Xn. —CLASSIFIED  tHCOKI  OF  FAHLIES  HAVING  CHILDBEN  UHDXB 
14  AT  WOKK.,  BXCLtlDtHO  EABNINOS  OF  SUCH  CHILDBEN,  FOB  BOTH 
STATES  COKBINBD. 

Table  XVI  is  in  all  respects  like  the  preceding  Table  XV  in  form, 
save  that  the  families  are  grouped  according  to  the  nativity  of  the 
head  of  the  family  instead  of  according  to  State.  The  table  relates, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  Table  XV,  only  to  families  having  children 
under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  and  classifying  the  families  according 
to  size  shows  the  number  of  each  specified  size  having  annual  income, 
after  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  14,  of  certain  specified 
amounts.  The  families  for  which  detailed  data  were  secured  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  are  grouped  according  to  nativity  of 
the  head  of  the  family  into  native  bom  of  native  parents,  native 
bom  of  foreign  parents,  foreign  bom,  and  all  nativities.  The  data 
in  regard  to  family  income  were  secured  from  the  members  of  the 
family  in  the  home,  as  described  in  connection  with  Table  XIV. 
The  figures  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability  of 
error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  230-232, 

An  examination  of  the  third  section  of  the  table  relating  to  families 
whose  heads  were  foreign  bom  shows  that  of  the  324  representative 
families  of  that  class  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work 
from  which  detailed  information  was  secured  only  5  families  had 
Jess  thap  4  persons  each,  72  families  had  S  persons  each,  and  89  hacl 
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9  or  more  membens  each.  Of  the  89  families  having  9  or  more  mem- 
bers, 1  had  an  income  during  the  year,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
children  under  14,  of  less  than  $300,  2  had  incomes  of  $300  to  $399, 
5  had  incomes  of  $400  to  $499,  8  had  incomes  of  $1,500  to  $1,999, 
and  1  family  had  an  income  of  $2,000  or  over.  Of  the  324  families 
the  largest  number  falling  in  any  one  income  group  was  4S  who  had 
incomes  of  from  $700  to  $799.  Ilie  figures  for  the  famihea  of  other 
nativities  and  of  all  nativities  may  be  studied  in  like  manner. 

Table  XVI.— FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK.  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY,  EXCLUDING 
EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  14,  AND  BY  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD 
OF  FAMILY,  FOR  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED. 


s 
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An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Pennsylvania 
shows  1,082  families  from  which  information  was  secured.  Of  these 
families  786,  or  72.6  per  cent,  occupied  separate  houses  and  296,  or  27.4 
per  cent,  Uved  in  apartment  or  tenement  buildings.  In  the  apart- 
ment or  tenement  buildings  in  which  these  296  families  lived  there 
was  an  average  of  2.7  families  in  each  building.  This  includes  all 
families  living  in  the  building,  whether  included  in  this  investigation 
or  not.  The  average  number  of  rooms  per  family  used  for  sleeping 
purposes  was  2.9,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping 
room  was  2.5.  The  famiUes  owning  their  homes  numbered  544,  or 
50.3  per  cent  of  the  total  famihes.  In  these  families  the  average  gross 
income  per  family  was  $1,012.  The  average  net  income  (amount paid 
into  family  fund)  per  family  was  $978,  the  difference  being  due  to 
amoimts  retained  for  personal  expenses  by  certain  members  of  the 
family.  The  average  number  of  rooms  per  family  for  the  families 
owning  homes  was  5.9.  Similar  information  is  presented  for  families 
renting  company  houses  and  families  renting  noncompany  houses. 
The  information  for  New  Jersey  and  for  both  States  combined  may 
be  read  in  like  manner. 


FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY 
FOR  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED. 


NEW  JEBSET. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  funily. 

Foreign  bora. 

AU 
aaUv- 
itte. 

Mar- 

ginal 
niun* 

Dutch. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Ger- 
man. 

Tri.sh. 

Ital. 

Ian, 

North. 

Ital- 

ian, 

South. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Slo- 
vak. 

Welsh. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

ber. 

87 

23 

26.4 

64 

73.6 

2.1 

565 
246 
2.8 
2.3 

40 

46.0 

11,620 

81,541 

6.8 

70 

16 

22.9 

54 

77.1 

2.4 

403 
201 
2.9 
2.0 

12 

17.1 

SI.  523 

81,435 

6.3 

132 

37 

28.0 

95 

72.0 

2.7 

681 
348 
2.6 
2.0 

39 

29.5 

$1,225 

81,172 

5.8 

Ill 

19 

17.1 

92 

82.9 

3.5 

613 
321 
2.9 
1.9 

26 

23.4 

11.504 

81,333 

6.6 

51 

3 

5.9 

48 

94.1 

2.9 

228 
114 
2.2 
2.0 

8 

15.7 

81.259 

81,259 

4.4 

142 

15 

10.6 

127 

80.4 

3.2 

866 
367 
2.6 
2.4 

19 

13.4 

81,188 

83 

14 

16.9 

60 

83.1 

3.6 

617 
231 
2.8 
2.2 

16 

18.1 

81.513 

81,196 

6.7 

676 

127 

18.8 

640 

81.2 

3.0 

8,872 

1,828 

2.7 

2.1 

150 

23.6 

81,410 

81,316 

6.6 

827 

150 

18.1 

677 

81.9 

2.0 

4,600 

2,224 

2.7 

2.1 

181 

21.0 

81,403 

81,807 

6.6 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

* 

12 

18 

81,163 
4.6 

14 

....... 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY 
FOR  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

KEW  JEBSEY— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family, 

Foreign  born. 

All 
nativ- 
ities. 

Mar- 

gfnal 
num- 

Dutch. 

Eng- 
Ush. 

Ger- 
man. 

Tri«h. 

Ital- 
ian, 
N»th. 

Ital- 
ian, 
Sooth. 

Litha- 

Polisih. 

Slo- 
vak. 

Welsh. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

ber. 

47 

54.0 

$1,219 

$1,181 

$115 

9.4 

9.7 

4.9 
$1.96 

58 

82.9 

$1,143 

$1,039 

$134 

11.7 

12.9 

5.2 
$2.17 

93 

70.5 

$1,077 

$1,024 

$125 

11.6 

12.2 

4.8 
$2.15 

85 

76.6 

$1,129 

$1,067 

$119 

10.6 

11.2 

5.0 
$1.99 

43 
84.3 
$883 

$873 

$99 

11.2 

11.4 

4.0 
$2.08 

123 
86.6 
$788 
$778 

$107 

13.6 

13.8 

3.9 
$2.29 

68 

81.9 

$1,160 

$1,U3 

$136 

11.7 

12.2 

5.0 
$2.26 

517 

76.5 

$1,032 

$968 

$119 

11.5 

12.1 

4.6 
$2.14 

646 
78,1 
$1,027' 
$078 

$119 

11.6 

12.1 

4.7 
$2.12 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

/ 

22 

23 

24 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


; 

46 

35 

76.1 

11 

23.9 

2.3 

276 
132 
2.9 
2.1 

16 
34.8 
$942 
$921 

6.0 

30 
65.2 
$953 
$919 

$101 

10.6 

11.0 

5.5 
$1.54 

122 

95 

77.9 

27 

22.1 

2.4 

827 
368 
3.0 
2.2 

75 
61.5 
$984 
$954 

6.4 

47 
38.5 
$824 
$817 

$106 

12.9 

13.0 

5.1 
$1.72 

150 

114 

76.0 

36 

24.0 

2.6 

1,133 
463 
3.1 
2.4 

71 

47.3 

$1,104 

$1,030 

6.2 

79 
52.7 
$920 
$909 

$102 

11.1 

11.2 

5.4 
$1.57 

41 

26 

63.4 

15 

36.6 

3.3 

298 
113 
2.8 
2.6 

19 
46.3 
$865 
$866 

5.5 

22 

63.7 
$848 
$785 

$106 

12.5 

13.5 

5.5 
$1.62 

215 

129 

60.0 

86 

40.0 

2.8 

1,567 
570 
2.7 
2.7 

128 
60.5 
$081 
$075 

5.4 

87 
40.6 
$714 
$701 

$81 

11.4 

11.6 

4.3 
$1.57 

91 

64 

70.3 

27 

29.7 

3.1 

676 
219 
2.4 
3.1 

59 
64.8 
$063 
$946 

5.6 

32 
35.2 
$746 
$732 

$72 

9.7 

9.9 

3.7 
$1.62 

83 

66 

79.5 

17 

20.5 

2.2 

547 
257 
3.1 
2.1 

26 

31.3 

$1,153 

$1,124 

6.4 

67 
68.7 
$911 
$888 

$104 

11.4 

11.7 

6.9 
$1.48 

101 

65 

64.4 

36 

85.6 

2.8 

781 
271 
2.7 
2.9 

68 
67.3 
$809 
$860 

5.6 

33 

32.7 
$710 
$710 

$83 

11.7 

11.7 

4.2 
$1.63 

849 

694 

70.0 

266 

80.0 

2.7 

6,106 

2,393 

2.8 

2.5 

462 
54.4 
$060 
$963 

6.8 

387 
45.6 
$827 
$810 

$04 

1L4 

11.6 

5.0 
$1.58 

1,062 

786 

72.6 

296 

27.4 

2.7 

7,725 

3,128 

2.9 

2.5 

544 

50.3 

$1,012 

$978 

5.9 

638 
49.7 
$851 
$825 

$09 

11.6 

12.0 

6.2 
$1.68 

1 

3 

8 

4 

5 

A 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11' 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

NEW  JEBSEY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 


87 

116 

254 

261 

51 

142 

41 

215 

91 

83 

184 

1,626 

1,909 

1 

23 

51 

132 

133 

3 

15 

26 

129 

64 

66 

79 

721 

936 

.   2 

26.4 

44.0 

62.0 

61.0 

6.9 

10.6 

63.4 

60.0 

70.3 

79.5 

42.9 

47.3 

49.0 

3 

64 

65 

122 

128 

48 

127 

15 

86 

27 

17 

106 

804 

973 

4 
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Table  XVII.— FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES,  INCOME  PER 

AND  RACE,   FOR  EACH  STATE  AND 

NEW  JERSEY  AND  PENNSTLVANIA— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
glnal 

Na- 
tive of 
native 
pw- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

num- 
ber. 

Dutch. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Welsh. 

Other 
races. 

Total 

5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

ALL  FAMILIES— concluded. 

Per  cent  in  apartment  or  tenement 

building. 
Average   number  of   families   per 

apartment  or  tenement  buildings 

(including  all  famUieB  in  such 

Duildingsl. 
Total  number  of  persons  sleeping  in 

houses. 
Total  number  of  rooms  used  for 

sleeping. 
Aversuge  number  of  rooms  per  family 

usedfor  sleeping. 
Average   number   of   persons    per, 

sleeping  room. 

FAMILIES  OWNING  HOMES. 

Nimiber  of  families  owning  homes 

Percent  of  families  ownine  homes 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amoimt  paid 

into  family  fund)  per  family. 
Average  number  of  rooms  per  family. 

FAMILIES  BEMTINO  HOME.S. 

Number  of  families  renting  homes 

Per  cent  of  famUiws  renting  homes 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid 

into  family  fund)  per  familv. 
Average  rent  paid  per  famUy  per 

year. 
Per  cent  of  gross  Income  devoted  to 

rent. 
Per  cent  of  net  Income  devoted  to 

rent. 
Average  number  of  rooms  per  family . 
Average  rent  per  room  per  mouth . .'. . 

47.5 
2.6 

034 

477 
3.0 
2.0 

31 

19.6 

n,150 

SI,  035 

6.5 

127 

80.4 

$1,016 

1938 

$121 

11.9 

12.9 

5.7 
$1.76 

100.0 
2.5 

62 

25 

2.5 

2.6 

2 

20.0 

$1,781 

$1,781 

5.5 

8 

80.0 

$1,114 

$1,103 

$112 

10.0 

10.1 

4.6 
$2.01 

60.0 
3.5 

120 

55 

2.8 

2.2 

5 

25.0 

$1,613 

$1,533 

6.2 

15 
75.0 
$964 
$861 

$112 

11.6 

13.0 

5.0 

$1.87 

37.3 
2.4 

380 
171 
2.9 
2.2 

25 

42.4 

$1,127 

$1,064 

6.1 

34 
67.6 
$843 
$811 

$111 

13.2 

13.7 

5.1 
$1.81 

36.6 
2.9 

779 
324 
2.0 
2.4 

32 

28.6 

$1,101 

$1,054 

6.2 

80 
71.4 
$901 
$866 

$104 

11.5 

12.0 

5.2 

$1.67 

74 

37 

3.4 

2.0 

5 

45.5 

$1,311 

$1,311 

7.8 

6 
54.5 
$873 
$873 

$105 

12.0 

12.0 

5.5 
$1.59 

64.3 
2.7 

89 

42 

3.0 

2.1 

4 

28.6 
$1,122 
$1,104 

6.0 

10 
71.4 
$962 
$886 

$128 

13.3 

14.5 

5.5 
$1.95 

41.6 
2.8 

1.504 
654 
2.9 
2.3 

73 

32.3 

$1,179 

$1,130 

6.2 

153 

67.7 

$9.06 

$867 

$106 

11.9 

12.5 

5.2 
$1.75 

TABLE  XVm.— CHILDREN  UNDER  14  AT  WORK,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION 

OF  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  and  for  both  States  combined,  for 
the  famihes  having  cliildren  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  families  grouped  according  to  the  condition 
as  to  parents,  as  the  cliildren  were  orphans,  children  of  widows,  of 
deserted  mothers,  of  incapacitated  fathers,  of  idle  fathers,  with  both 
parents  at  work,  or  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  The 
selection  of  the  representative  families  and  the  securing  of  the 
detailed  data  upon  which  tliis  table  is  based,  are  fully  explained  in 
connection  with  Table  XXVII.  The  facts  in  regard  to  family  income, 
being  secured  from  members  of  the  family  in  the  home,  are  necessarily 
only  approximate.  The  probabiUty  of  error  in  tliese  figures  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  on  pages  230-232. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  New  Jersey  shows 
that  the  families  from  which  reports  were  obtained  contained  42 
children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work.  Of  these,  1  was  an  orphan, 
4,  or  9.5  per  cent,  were  the  children  of  widows,  4  were  the  children  of 
deserted  mothers,  2  of  ited  fathers,  1  of  an  idle  father,  3  had 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY 
FOR  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED-Concluded. 

NEW  JXBSSY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

• 

* 

■ 

Foreign  bom. 

Total. 

All 

nativ- 

iUes. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Dutch. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish. 

Ital- 
ian. 
North. 

Ital- 
ian, i 
South. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Slo- 
vak. 

Welsh. 

Other 
races. 

num- 
ber. 

73.6 

56.0 

48.0 

49.0 

94.1 

89.4 

36.6 

40.0 

29.7 

2a5 

57.1 

52.7 

51,0 

6 

2.1 

2.4 

2.0 

3.2 

2.9 

3.2 

3.3 

2.7 

3.1 

2.2 

3.3 

2.9 

2.9 

6 

565 

679 

1,508 

1,746 

• 

228 

865 

296 

1,567 

676 

547 

1.298 

9,977 

12,415 

7 

246 

333 

716 

784 

114 

367 

113 

570 

219 

2o7 

502 

4,221 

5,352 

8 

2.8 

2.9 

2.8 

3.0 

2.2 

2.6 

2.8 

2.7 

2.4 

3.1 

2.7 

2.8 

2.8 

9 

2.3 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.0 

2.4 

2.6 

2.7 

3.1 

2.1 

2.6 

2.4 

2.3 

10 

40 

46.0 

$1,629 

$1,541 

28 

24.1 

$1,191 

$1,141 

114 

44.9 

$1,006 

$1,029 

97 
37.2. 

$i,2ir 

$1,111 

8 

15.7 

$1,259 

$1,259 

19 

13.4 

$1,188 

$1,163 

19 
46.3 
$865 
$866 

128 
59.5 
$981 
$975 

59 
64.8 
$963 
$946 

26 

31.3 

$1,153 

$1,124 

83 

45.1 

$1,010 

$928 

621 

40.7 

$1,039 

$1,053 

725 

38.0 

$1,110 

$1,060 

11 
13 
13 
14 

5.3 

6.1 

6.2 

6.3 

4.4 

4.6 

5.5 

5.4 

5.5 

6.4 

5.5 

6.8 

5.8 

U 

47 

54.0 

$1,219 

$1,181 

88 

75.9 

$1,078 

$998 

140 
65.1 
$092 
$955 

164 

62.8 

$1,029 

$991 

43 
84.3 
$883 
$873 

123 
86.6 
$788 
$778 

22 
53:7 
$848 
$785 

87 
40.5 
$714 
$701 

32 
35.2 
$746 
$732 

57 
68.7 
$911 
$888 

101 

54.9 

$1,013 

$981 

904 
69.3 
$1M4 
$012 

1.184 
62.0 
$M7 
$909 

16 
17 
18 
19 

$115 

$123 

$119 

$111 

$99 

$107 

$106 

.    $81 

$72 

$104 

$119 

$108 

$110 

20 

9.4 

11.4 

12.0 

10.8 

11.2 

13.6 

12.5 

11.4 

9.7 

11.4 

11.7 

11.5 

11. C 

21 

9.7 

12.3 

12.4 

11.2 

11.4 

13.8 

13.5 

11.6 

9.9 

11.7 

12.1 

11.9 

12.1 

22 
23 
24 

4.9 
$1.96 

5.3 
$1.94 

4.9 
$2.00 

5.2 
$1.78 

4.0 
$2.08 

3.9 
$2.29 

5.5 
$1.62 

4.3 
$1.67 

3.7 
$1.62 

5.9 
$1.48 

4.8 
$2.07 

4.8 
$1.89 

4.9 
$1.86 

both  fathers  and  mothers  at  work,  wliile  in  the  case  of  27,  or  64.3  per 
cent,  the  father  but  not  the  mother  was  at  work.  Of  tliese  42  cliildren 
it  is  shown  that  only  2  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  both  of  these 
being  children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  With  regard 
to  the  f amiUes,  it  is  shown  that  there  was  only  one  child  to  a  family, 
save  in  the  last  group,  families  having  fathers  but  not  mothers  at 
work,  where  in  one  case  2  children  are  from  one  family.  Under  the 
average  size  of  family  the  facts  are  shown  for  each  of  the  classes 
of  children,  it  appearing  that  the  average  size  of  the  famiUes  was 
6.2,  varying  from  2  in  the  family  where  the  father  was  idle  to  6.8  in 
the  case  of  the  27  families  where  the  father  but  not  the  mother  was  at 
work.  Under  average  income  of  families  there  is  shown  for  each 
group  of  families  the  average  earnings  of  the  children  under  14  and 
the  average  family  earnings  excluding  the  earnings  of  the  cliildren 
under  14.  These  facts  are  followed  by  a  column  showing  the  average 
per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under 
14,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  group  of  columns  showing  the  num- 
ber and  per  cent  of  the  f  amiUes  with  per  capita  weekly  income,  exclud- 
ing the  earnings  of  the  children  under  14,  of  less  than  $1,  less  than 
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weekly  income  on  the  same  basis  was  less  than  $1.  In  13,  or  31.7  per 
cent  of  the  families,  it  was  less  than  $1.50,  and  in  27,  or  65.9  per  cent, 
it  was  less  than  $2.  The  sections  of  the  table  relating  to  Pennsylva- 
nia and  to  both  States  combined  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 

BRACY  OF  CHILDREN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES  OF 
WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOR  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED. 


Families  having  children  under  14  at  work 

»• 

Aver- 
age 
size  of 
fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual  In- 
come per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly  in- 
come, ex- 
cluding 
earnings  of 
children 
under  14. 

Having  x>er  capita  weekly  Income  (excluding  earnings  of  chil- 
dren under  14)  of— 

EamlngB 
of  chil- 
dren 
under  14. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
in  cs  of 
^  children 
under  14. 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.5a 

Less  than  t2. 

82  and  over. 

Num* 
ber. 

1 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

4.0 
5.3 
5.3 
6.5 
2.0 
5.7 
6.8 

168 
63 
50 
60 

117 
85 
78 

1923 
358 
356 
703 

$4.44 

1.31 
1.30 
2.08 

• 

1 

100.0 

1 

25.0 

2 
8 

50.0 
76.0 

16 

100.0 
100.0 

5ao 

100.0 
33.3 
6L5 

1 

50.0 

1 

1 
1 

100.0 

33.3 

3.8 

1 
1 
6 

100.0 
33.3 
23.1 

618 
654 

2.10 
1.84 

2 
10 

66.7 
38.6 

6.2 

75 

586 

1.81 

4 

9.8 

13 

31.7 

27 

66.9 

14 

34.1 

6.3 
4.6 
7.6 
9.0 
6.6 
7.8 

113 
135 
125 
97 
79 
117 

572 
396 
783 
1,021 
558 
819 

1.75 
1.65 
2.01 
2.18 
1.63 
2.02 

10 

1 
3 

23.3 
12.5 
30.0 

22 
6 
3 

51.2 
75.0 
30.0 

29 
7 
6 

67.4 
87.5 
60.0 

14 
1 

4 

1 

2 

118 

32.6 

12.6 

40.0 

100.0 

1 
11 

14.3 
4.2 

3 
60 

42.9 
26.5 

5 
142 

7L4 
54.6 

28.6 
45.4 

7.5 

117 

770 

1.98 

26 

7.9 

103 

31.3 

189 

57.4 

140 

42.6 

4.0 
6.2 
4.8 
7.3 
2.5 
6.3 
7.7 

68 
109 
110 
114 
107 

81 
113 

923 
554 
383 
770 
511 
576 
804 

4.44 

1.71 
1.52 
2.02 
1.78 
1.76 
2.01 

14 

128 

100.0 

11 
1 
8 
1 
2 

12 

23.4 

a3 

25.0 

50.0 

20.0 

4.2 

24 
9 
3 

1 

4 

75 

51.1 
75.0 
25.0 
50.0 
40.0 
26.2 

33 

11 

7 

1 

6 

158 

216 

70.2 
91.7 
58.8 
50.0 
60.0 
55.2 

29.8 
8.3 
41.7 
50.0 
40.0 
44.8 

7.4 

112 

750 

1.06        30 

8.1 

116 

31.4 

58.4 

154 

4L6 

mothers;  12,  or  3.3  per  cent,  of  incapacitated  fathers;  3  of  idle  fathers, 
21  with  both  parents  at  work;  and  264,  or  72.3  per  cent,  with  fathers 
but  not  mothers  at  work.  Of  these  365  children  it  is  shown  that  13, 
or  3.6  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Most  of  these,  it 
appears,  were  children  whose  fathers  but  not  mothers  were  at  work, 
9  of  the  13  being  in  that  group.  The  365  children  reported  repre- 
sented 336  families,  the  average  size  of  which  was  6.4.  Comparing 
the  groups,  the  average  size  varied  from  4  persons  for  the  families  of 
deserted  mothers  to  7  in  the  one  family  having  an  orphan  at  work. 
The  average  earnings  per  family  of  children  under  16  was  $186. 
The  average  family  income,  excluding^  the  earnings  of  children  under 
16,  was  $882,  while  the  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding 
the  earnings  of  children  imder  16,  was  $2.65.  In  the  case  of  20 
families,  it  is  shown  that  the  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding 
the  earnings  of  children  under  16,  was  less  than  $1,  for  67  families  it 
was  less  than  $1.50,  while  for  117  families,  or  34.8  per  cent,  it  was 
less  than  $2.  The  sections  of  the  table  relating  to  Pennsylvania  and 
to  both  States  combined  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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ERACY  OP  CHILDREN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OP  PAMILIES  OP 
WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOR  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED. 


Famines  having  children  14  and  15  at  work. 

Aver- 
age 
siseof 
fsml- 
lies. 

Average  annual  In- 
come per  family. 

Averaee 
per  capita 
weekly  In- 
come, ex- 
cluding 
earnings  of 
children 
under  16. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  Income  (excluding  earnings  of 
children  under  IC)  of— 

Earnings 
of  chil- 
dren 
under  16. 

Exclud- 
ing eam- 
Incsof 
children 
under  16. 

Less  than  11. 

Less  than  f  1.50. 

Less  than  S2. 

S2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nimfi- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

7.0 
5.0 
4.0 
6.3 
6.7 
6.0 
6.8 

824 

198 
177 
153 
188 
164 
188 

8725 

m 

507 
834 
1,449 
865 
925 

SI.  99 
2.75 
2.87 
2.57 
4.92 
2  77 
2.61 

1 

17 
4 
5 

1 

5 

84 

100.0 
34.7 
44.4 
41.7 
33.3 
25.0 
34.7 

7 

1 
1 

14.3 

ILl 

&3 

10 
2 
4 

20.4 
22.2 
33.3 

32 
5 
7 
2 

15 
158 

65.3 
55.6 
58.3 
66.7 

2 
49 

10  0 
20.2 

75.0 

11 

4.5 

65.3 

6.4 

186 

882 

2.65 

20 

6.0 

67 

19.9 

117 

34.8 

219 

65.2 

4.6 
6.7 
4.8 
7.6 
6.4 
6.8 
7.6 

199 
206 
191 
205 
125 
135 
173 

663 
530 
307 
566 
702 
669 
802 

2.77 
1.82 
1.60 
1.43 
2.10 
1.90 
2.04 

2 
64 
10 
14 

4 

17 

351 

40.0 
54.0 
71.4 
77.8 
57.1 
63.0 
54.3 

3 

46 

4 

4 

3 

10 

295 

6ao 

26 
6 
8 
2 
5 

55 

2&0 
42.9 
44.4 

2&6 

1&5 

&5 

42 

9 

10 

3 

9 

180 

42.0 
64.3 
55.6 
42.9 
33.3 
28.8 

46.0 
28.6 
22.2 
42.9 
37.0 
45.7 

7.2 

176 

762 

2.00 

102 

12.5 

259 

31.7 

452 

55.3 

365 

44.7 

6.0 
5.5 
4.5 
7.1 
6.2 
6.5 
7.4 

170 
203 
186 
184 
144 
147 
177 

673 
508 
475 
673 
926 
752 
836 

2.59 
2.11 
2.04 
1.83 
2.88 
2.24 
2.18 

3 
71 
14 
19 

5 

22 

435 

50.0 
47.7 
6a9 
63.3 
50.0 
46.8 
40.0 

3 
78 

9 
11 

5 

25 

453 

5ao 

33 
7 
9 
2 
5 

66 

22.1 
3a4 
30.0 

2ao 
lao 

7.4 

52 
11 
14 
3 
11 
235 

34.9 
47.8 
46.7 
30.0 
23.4 
26.5 

52.3 
39.1 
36.7 
50.0 
53.2 
51.0 

7.0 

179 

790 

2.18 

122 

10.6 

326 

28.3 

569 

49.3 

584 

50.7 

7.6,  for  the  women  of  16  years  the  average  is  2.1,  and  for  those  of  17 
years  3.1.  The  average  days  worked  during  the  past  year  for  the 
entire  number  of  women,  with  the  exception  of  one  for  whom  this 
fact  was  not  given,  are  reported  as  262,  while  the  average  earnings 
of  the  entire  number  are  $353.  These  780  women,  the  table  shows, 
represented  524  families,  of  which  the  average  size  was  5.7  persons. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  families  had  an  income  from  the 
father,  44  from  the  mother,  and  165  from  children  under  16  years  of 
age.  The  average  family  income  for  the  year  was  $1,282,  equivalent 
to  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  $4.29.  Only  one  of  the  families,  it 
appears  from  the  table,  had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  less  than 
$1,11  had  an  income  of  less  than  $1.50,  and  30,  or  5.7  per  cent,  had  an 
income  of  less  than  $2.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  details  of  this 
table  each  family  appears  as  many  times  as  it  has  single  women  of 
different  ages  at  work.  On  account  of  this  dupUcation  the  numbers 
and  averages  for  families  having  women  of  specified  ages  are  not 
comparable  with  the.  totals  and  averages  for  the  State  where  each 
family  is  counted  only  once.  The  sections  of  the  table  relating  to 
Pennsylvania  and  to  both  States  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EABNERS — SILK. 


Table  XX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

OF  WOMEN.  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND 

[In  the  details  of  this  table  each  family  appears  as  many  times  as  it  has  single  women  of  different  ages  at 

ages  are  not  comparable  with  the  totals  and  avenges 


Age. 


NEW  JEBSET. 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

SO  years  and  over 

Total 

PENNSYLVANU. 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over 

Total 

NEW     JERSEY     AND 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over 

Total 


Single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 


Number. 


105 
101 
85 
77 
67 
45 
44 
42 
35 
95 
84 


780 


192 
142 
102 
55 
47 
38 
29 
27 
11 
29 
14 


686 


Percent 
oi  total. 


297 

243 

187 

132 

114 

83 

73 

69 

46 

124 

98 


1.466 


13.4 

12.9 

10.9 

9.9 

8.6 

5.8 

5.6 

5.4 

4.5 

12.2 

10.8 


100.0 


28.0 
20.7 
14.9 
8.0 
6.9 
5.5 
4.2 
3.9 
1.6 
4.2 
2.1 


100.0 


20.3 
16.6 
12.7 
9.0 
7.8 
5.7 
5.0 
4.7 
3.1 
8.4 
6.7 


100.0 


Average 
years 
since 

b^innlng 
work. 


2.1 
3.1 
4.0 
5.0 
6.0 
6.7 
7.7 
8.3 
9.4 
11.9 
21.2 


7.6 


3.0 

3.8 

4.7 

5.8 

a  6. 6 

0  7.8 

8.2 

9.4 

11.5 

11.3 

16.9 


6  5.4 


2.7 

3.5 

4.4 

6.3 

0  6.2 

o7.2 

7.9 

8.7 

9.9 

11.8 

20.6 


66.6 


Average 

davs 

worked 

past  year. 


264 
257 
267 
255 
264 
257 
260 
267 
275 
265 
a  256 


a262 


230 
244 
235 
235 
242 
244 
235 
252 
239 
248 
246 


238 


242 
249 
250 
247 
255 
251 
255 
261 
206 
2fil 
fl255 


0  251 


Average 

earnings 

past  year. 


1257 
280 
335 
320 
356 
391 
409 
404 
443 
419 
418 


353 


166 

188 
187 
201 
215 
238 
276 
255 
249 
302 
322 


202 


198 
226 
254 
270 
208 
321 
356 
346 
397 
392 
404 
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Families  of  single  women  16 
and  over  at  work. 


Number. 


104 
101 
85 
77 
67 
45 
44 
42 
35 
84 
64 


524 


191 

142 

102 

55 

47 
38 
29 
27 
11 
28 
12 


511 


295 

243 

187 

132 

114 

83 

73 

69 

46 

112 

76 


1.035 


Having 
children 
under  16. 


83 
85 
70 
54 
50 
25 
28 
21 
17 
28 
16 


337 


Average 

site  of 

families. 


180 

138 

97 

50 

44 

33 

25 

22 

8 

20 

6 


472 


263 

223 

167 

104 

94 

58 

53 

43 

25 

48 

22 


809 


6.6 
6.4 
6.4 
&3 
6.2 
6.0 
6.3 
6.1 
5.7 
5.0 
4.1 


5.7 


7.4 
7.4 
3 


6.7 
6.4 
6.2 
5.3 


7.2 


7.1 
7.0 
6.9 
6.9 
6.8 
6.5 
6.6 
6.3 
5.9 
5.3 
4.3 


6.4 


a  Not  including  1  not  reported. 


6  Not  including  2  not  reported. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  FAMILIES,  BY  AGE 
FOR  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED. 

work.    On  aoooimtof  this  duplication  the  nombers  and  averages  for  families  having  women  of  specified 
for  the  States,  where  each  family  Is  counted  but  once.] 


Families  of  single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Having  Income  f  rom— 

Average  Income 
imr  umiiy. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  Income  of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 

Total 
annual. 

Per 

capita 

weekly. 

Less  than  $1. 

Les3thanS1.50. 

Less  than  S2. 

S2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

82 
79 
G6 
57 
45 
28 
24 
27 
20 
34 
14 

9 
2 
6 

4 
13 

4 
2 

1 

2" 

3 

33 

49 

36 

26 

27 

16 

12 

10 

7 

5 

7 

11,176 
1,280 
1,376 
1,362 
1,428 
1,519 
1,571 
1,597 
1,574 
1,374 
1,231 

S3. 41 
3.85 
4.10 
4.13 
4.40 
4.83 
4.82 
5.00 
5.27 
5.30 
5.78 

1 

1.0 

7 

6.7 

15 
5 
4 
4 
2 

14.4 
5.0 
4.7 
5.2 
3.0 

89 
96 
81 
73 
65 
45 
44 
41 
3.5 
83 
63 

85.6 
9&0 

1 
2 

1.2 
2.6 

95.3 

94.8 

97.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

2.4 

97.6 

100.0 

1 
1 

1.2 
1.6 

1 
1 

L2 
L6 

98.8 

98.4 

334 

44 

105 

1.282 

4.29 

1 

.2 

11 

2.1 

30 

5.7 

494 

94.3 

1C2 

103 

76 

39 

28 

26 

19 

12 

3 

18 

7 

12 
13 
10 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

128 

119 

74 

41 

38 

22 

19 

14 

6 

12 

4 

1,011 
1,062 
1,048 
1,083 
1,215 
1,221 
1,266 
1,135 
1,178 
1,402 
1,309 

2.62 
2.77 
2.74 
2.76 
3.09 
3.24 
3.41 
3.27 
3.66 
4.34 
4.72 

1 

.5 

12 

10 

7 

5 

2 

G.3 
7.0 
0.9 
9.1 
4.3 

54 

37 

21 

11 

7 

6 

3 

3 

28.3 
26.1 
20.6 
20.0 
14.9 
15.8 
10.3 
11.1 

137 
105 
81 
44 
40 
32 
26 
24 
11 
26 
11 

71.7 
73.9 

79.4 

1 

1.8 

80.0 
85.1 

84.2 

1 
1 

3.4 
3.7 

89.7 

88.9 

100.0 

2 
1 

7.1 
8.3 

92.9 

9L7 

379 

40          377 

1,056 

2.83 

2 

.4 

30 

5.9 

119 

23.3 

392 

76.7 

244 
182 
142 
96 
73 
54 
43 
39 
23 
52 
21 

21 

15 

16 

9 

16 

7 

4 

3 

2 

2 

3 

161 
168 
110 
67 
65 
38 
31 
24 
13 
17 
11 

1,069 
1,153 
1,197 
1,246 
1,340 
1,383 
1,450 
1.416 
1,479 
1,381 
1,243 

2.89 
3.17 
3.34 
3.48 
3.80 
4.06 
4.21 
4.30 
4.85 
5.01 
5.57 

2 

.7 

19 

10 

8 

7 

2 

6.4 
4.1 
4.3 
5.3 
1.8 

09 

42 

25 

15 

9 

6 

3 

23.4 

17.3 

13.4 

11.4 

7.9 

7.2 

4.1 

5.8 

226 

201 

102 

117 

105 

77 

70 

65 

46 

109 

74 

76.6 
82.7 

86.6 

1 

.8 

88.6 
92.1 

92.8 

1 
I 

1.4 

95.9 

1.4  '        4 

94.2 

100.0 

1 

1 

.9 
1.3 

3 
2 

2.7 
2.6 

97.3 

97.4 

713 

1 

1 

90 

542 

1,170 

3.49 

3 

.3            41 

1 

4.0 

149 

14.4           880 

85.6 

WOMAN   AND  CHILD   WAGE-EAHNEBB SILK. 


Thia  table  shows  for  representative  married  women  at  work  the 
facts  in  regard  to  age,  years  married,  number  having  children  of 
various  ages,  and  the  economic  condition  of  the  family,  the  women 
being  grouped  according  as  they  are  widows,  deserted  or  divorced 
wives,  wives  of  incapacitated  husbands,  idle  husbands,  or  wives  of 
husbands  at  work.  The  facts  are  presented  for  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  separately  and  for  both  States  combined.  The  facts 
upon  which  this  table  is  based  are  presented  in  detail  for  each  woman 
and  her  family  in  Table  XXIX,  in  connection  with  which  full  expla- 
nation is  given  in  regard  to  selection  of  the  families  and  the  method 
followed  in  securing  the  facts  from  the  families.  It  should  be  said 
here,  however,  that  the  figures  in  regard  to  income,  being  secured  in 
the  homo  from  members  of  the  family,  are  necessarily  only  approxi- 
mate. The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail 
on  pages  230-232. 

Table  XXI.- 


WOMAN   AND  CHILD   WAGE-EABNEBS SILK. 


This  table  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  Table  XXI,  and 
presents  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  married  women  at  work  who  were 
living  in  families  other  than  their  own.  As  in  the  preceding  table, 
the  families  are  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  condition  as  to 
the  husbands.  The  relationship  to  the  family  with  which  they  lived 
is  shown;  that  is,  whether  they  were  daughters,  mothers,  or  sisters, 
and  others.  The  facts  as  to  income  are  also  shown,  not  only  for 
these  women  themselves  but  likewise  for  the  families  with  which  they 
were  living.  The  whole  number  of  such  married  women  found  in 
the  representative  families  investigated  was  only  26,  and  these  have 
been  brought  together  in  a  single  table,  inasmuch  as  the  number  in 
either  State  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  single  presentation.     An 


■liiiilng  1  family  not  reporl<>c! 


This  table  shows  for  each  State  and  for  both  States  combined,  for 
the  families  having  both  married  women  at  work  and  children  under 
14  years  of  age  at  work,  the  facts  as  to  income  during  the  past  year, 
the  married  women  being  grouped  according  as  they  were  widows, 
deserted  or  divorced  wives,  wives  of  incapacitated  husbands,  of  idle 
husbands,  or  wives  with  husbands  at  work.  The  facts  upon  which 
this  table  is  based  arc  presented  in  detail  for  each  woman  and  her 
family  in  connection  with  Table  XXIX.  In  connection  with  it  full 
explanation  is  given  in  regard  to  tb  i  of  the  families  and  the 
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examination  of  the  table  shows  that  of  the  26  women  in  this  gmup 
8  were  widows,  10,  or  38.4  per  cent,  were  deserted  or  divorced  wives, 
4  were  wives  with  husbands  at  work,  and  that  in  the  case  of  4  data 
as  to  the  husbands  were  not  reported.  Twenty-four  of  the  26,  or 
92.4  per  cent,  were  daughters  or  daughters-in-law  of  the  head  of  the 
family  with  which  they  were  living.  Nine  of  the  26  women  had 
children  2  years  of  age  or  younger,  2  had  children  3  to  5,  and  2  had 
children  6  to  9  years  of  age.  The  average  earnings  per  family  of  the 
families  of  these  women  show  that  the  earnings  of  the  wives  amounted 
to  $326,  the  average  earnings  of  the  other  members  in  3  families 
amounted  to  (402,  and  the  average  earnings  of  all  members  to  S377, 
making  the  per  capita  weekly  income  S4.03.  In  regard  to  the  families 
with  which  these  women  were  hving,  the  average  income  per  family 
is  shown  to  have  been  SI  ,097,  equivalent  to  a  per  capita  weekly 
e  of  13.83. 


method  followed  in  securing  the  facts  from  the  families.  It  should 
be  said  here,  however,  that  the  figures  in  regard  to  income,  being 
secured  in  the  home  from  the  members  of  the  family,  are  necessarily 
only  approximate.  The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  on  pages  230-232. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  the  two  States  com- 
bined shows  that  the  families  from  which  reports  were  obtained 
included  27  cases  where  both  the  mother  and  the  chUd  or  children 
under  14  years  of  age  were  at  work.  In  11  of  these  cases  the  mother 
was  a  widow,  5  were  deserted  or  divorced  wives,  1  had  an  incapaci- 
tated husband,  while  in  10  cases  the  hxisbaud  also  was  a  wage-earner. 
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300  days  are  grouped  together.    The  selection  of  the  representative 

families  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this  table 

is  based  are  fully  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXVII.    The 

facts  in  regard  to  the  number  of  days  worked  during  the  past  year 

and  earnings,  being  secured  from  members  of  the  family  in  the  home, 

are  necessarily  only  approximate.    The  probability  of  error  in  these 

figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  230-232. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Pennsylvania 

shows,  for  the  famiUes  from  which  reports  were  obtained,  266  fathers 

at  work  with  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  who  reported  as 

to  days  worked  during  the  past  year.     None  of  these  worked  less 

than  51  days;  5  worked  51  to  100  days,  earning  on  an  average  S2L5; 

13  worked  101  to  150  days,  earning  $271;  110,  or  41.4  per  cent  of  the 

total  number  reported,  worked  251  to  300  days,  earning  $562;  while  9 

worked  more  than  300  days  and  earned  $560.     These  266  fathers 

had  300  children  under  14  at  work,  the  largest  number,  124,  or  41.3 

per  cent,  being  children  of  the  110  fathers  who  worked  251  to  300 

days.    The  sections  of  the  table  relating  to  New  Jersey  and  to  both 

States  combined  may  be  studied  in  like  manner. 

Table  XXIV.— FATHERS  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  FATHERS,  BY 
DAYS  WORKED,  AND  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  OF  SUCH 
FATHERS,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND  FOR  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED. 


DtLVB  worked. 

Fathers  who  worked  specified 
number  of  days. 

Children  of  fathers 
who  worked  spec- 
ified  number  of 
da3r8. 

Number. 

Percent 

of  those 

reporting. 

Average 
earnings. 

Nimiber. 

Percent 

of  those 

reporting. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

60  or  less 

1 
2 
4 
6 
4 
8 
5 

3.5 
6.9 
13.8 
17.2 
13.8 
27.6 
17.2 

1160 
126 
278 
320 
367 
538 
494 

1 
2 
4 
6 
4 
8 
6 

3.3 

61  to  100 

6.7 

101  to  150 

13.3 

151  to  200 

20.0 

201  to  250 

13.3 

251  to  300 

26.7 

Over  300 

16.7 

Total  reporting 

29 

100.0 

392 

30 

100.0 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

50  or  les8 

51  to  100 

5 

13 

27 

102 

110 

9 

1.9 

4.9 

10.1 

38.3 

41.4 

3.4 

215 
271 
363 
483 
662 
660 

6 

14 

34 

113 

124 

10 

1.7 

101  to  150 

4.7 

151  to  200 

11.3 

201  to  250 

37.7 

251  to  300 

41.3 

Over  300 

3.3 

Total  reporting 

206 

1 

100.0 

491 
476 

300 
2 

100.0 

Not  reDortlns 

NEW  JERSEY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 

60  or  leas 

1 

7 

17 

32 

106 

118 

14 

.3 

2.4 

5.8 

10.9 

36.9 

40.0 

4.7 

160 
180 
273 
366 
479 
660 
536 

1 

7 

18 

40 

117 

132 

16 

.3 

61  to  100 

2.1 

101  to  150 

6.5 

151  to  200 

12.1 

201  to  250 

35.5 

251  to  300 

40.0 

Over  300 

4.5 

Total  report^ni? ......,.,.-. 

296 

1 

100.0 

481 
476 

330 
2 

100.0 

Not  reoortinff 
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TABLE   ZXV.— LITEBACY  AND   SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE    OF   SILK-MILL 

EMPLOYEES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  and  both  States  combined  the  facts 
as  to  literacy  and  school  attendance  for  woman  and  child  silk-mill 
workers,  by  nativity  and  age.  The  selection  of  the  representative 
famiUes  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this  table 
ia  based  are  fully  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXVTI. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  New  Jersey  shows 
that  reports  as  to  literacy  and  school  attendance  were  secured  relating 

Table  XXV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENTA 

AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND 

NEW  JEBSET. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
persons. 

Persons  who  attended  school- 

Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Less 

than  5 

months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

12  years 

1 
4 

5 

8 
0 

1 

13  years 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

1 

14  years ." 

1 

15  years 



Total  under  10  years 

19 

1 

1 

1 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

11  vears 

1 

13  years 

8 

1 

, 

Total  under  14  years 

9 

1 
1 
3 

14  years 

29 
37 

1 

15  years 

75 

Total  under  16  years 



1 

2 

1 

5 

■     I  ' 

Foreign  bom: 

13  years 

5 

4 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

5 
14 
2.5 

44 

1 

4 
3 
8 

14  years 



1 

2 
5 

15  years 



1 

Total  under  10  years 

..     .        1 

1 

< 

15 

' 

All  nativities: 

11  years 

1 
1 

i 

1 

12  years 

, 

i" 

13  years 

17 

1 

4 

Total  under  14  years 

19 
51 

08 

1 

t 

1 

I 

5 

4 
11 

14  years 

15  years 

1               4 

1 

Total  under  16  years. . .  ^ 

1          138 





1 

1              4 

9 

20 
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to  19  native-born  males  of  native  parentage  under  16  years  of  age. 
One  of  these  reported  school  attendance  of  between  20  and  29  months 
and  one  between  30  and  39  months,  while  8  reported  an  attendance 
of  80  months  or  over.  The  average  attendance  for  the  19  persons 
was  67.3  months,  and  the  average  age  at  leaving  school  was  13.1 
years.  All  of  these  persons  were  reported  as  being  able  to  read  or 
write  English.  The  sections  of  the  table  relating  to  the  different 
sexes  and  nativities  for  each  State  and  for  both  States  combined 
may  be  studied  in  like  manner. 

TIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  SILK-MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
FOR  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED. 

NSW  JESSEY. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Aver- 
age 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Aver- 
age age 
at  leav- 
ing 
schoql. 

Persons  who— 

50tofi0 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can 
read  or 

write 
EDgliah. 

Can 

read  or 

write 

other 

lan- 
guage 
only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

1 
4 

35.0 
67.5 

9.0 
12.5 

1 

4 

2  1             1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

4 

6 
8 
6 

61.0 
65.5 
75.0 

11.8 
13.5 
13.7 

5 

8 
6 

6                3 

8 

19 

67.3 

13.1 

19 

1 
8 

40.0 
66.3 

11.0 
12.6 

1 
8 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 
6 
4 

2 

7 
8 

4 

5 

12 

1 
7 
9 

9 
29 
36 

63.3 
60.7 
66.9 

12.4 
13.0 
13.5 

9 
29 
36 

1 

1 

11 

17 

21 

17 

74 

64.1 

13.2 

1 

74 

1 

1 

6 

42.0 

12.2 

5 

1 
2 
5 

5 

11 

a22 

42.0 

48.7 

045.8 

12.2 

12.3 

al2.6 

5 

9 

21 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

3 
2 

2 
2 

3 
2 

8 

4 

1 

2 

a38 

a45.7 

al2.4 

5 

35 

4 

5 

1 

1 

17 

40.0 
35.0 
50.4 

11.0 

9.0 

12.5 

1 

1 

17 

■ 

2 

4 

5 

2 

2 
8 
9 

4 

11 
12 

5 

7 
13 

2 
11 
14 

19 

48 

a64 

57.1 

50.2 

060.9 

12.2 

13.0 

a  13. 2 

19 
46 
63 

3 
3 

2 
2 

3 
3 

19 

27 

25 

27 

a  131 

069.7 

013.0 

6 

128 

4 

6 

a  Not  Including  1  not  reported. 
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Tablb  XXV.— lilTERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  BEPRBSENTA 

AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND 

nw  JEBSXT--Continued. 


Total 

ninn* 

bcrof 

penooB* 

Pcnoiis  who  ittMidid  ■oliool— 

fkoL,  nittvtty.  Mid  ■§!. 

■  htm 
than5 
mpHtha. 

6to9 
mootba. 

10  to  19 
montlis. 

90  to  99 
monttaa. 

aoio80 

4010  40 
montliB. 

fSMAIU. 

Nttire  of  nfttlve  parents: 

18  ymv. 

1 

k 

■ 

Total  under  14  tmr 

1 

8 

84 

1 

Mycin 

15  7Mf8  . r 

s 

Total  onder  16  yean 

43 

17 
19 
17 
12 
12 

7 
11 

8 

4 
26 
14 

1 

"2 

10  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

1 

19  yean 

1 
1 

20  yean 

21  yean 

1 

22  yean 

• 

23  yean .... 

24  yean 

25 10  34  yean 

35  to  44  yean. 

1 

8 

46  to  54  yean. 

Total,  all  agfs 

191 

1 

2 

6 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

13  yean 

9 

Total  under  14  yean 

14  yean 

9 
48 
67 

1 

3 
1 

2 
3 

15  yean 

1 

Total  under  16  yean 

124 
56 
40 
49 
38 
34 
21 
23 
19 
21 
75 
35 
12 

1 

1 

4 
1 

5 

4 
3 

16  yean 

18  yean 

1 

19  yean 

1 

20  yean 

1 

1 

21  yean 

22  yean 

24  vean 

2 

1 

.      3 
2 

1 

4 
5 
8 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean.. 

1 

Total,  all  ages 

553 

2 

0 

12 

25 

12  yean 

1 
8 

1 

3 

1 

9 
25 
23 

1 
3 

3 
2 
4 

1 
3 

4 

14  yean 

57 
26 
30 
28 
35 
21 
23 
20 
30 
19 
106 
52 
21 
5 

4 

9 
3 

1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 

8 
5 
8 
2 
8 
2 
2 
4 
2 

16  yean 

1 
1 

18  yean -. 

1 

20  yean 

1 

22  yean 

24  yean 

2 
5 
4 

2Slo34  yean 

10 

4 

8 

4 
6 

14 
3 

4 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

55yeM9and  over... 

1 

1 

Tdtal,aUagu 

473 

17 

IS 

85 

S7 
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TIVE   WOMAN    AND   CHILD    SILK-MILL    EMPLOYEES,   BY    NATIVITY 
FOR  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

NEW  JEBSEY— Concluded. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Aver- 
age 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Aver- 
age age 
at  leav- 
ing 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can 

read  or 

write 

English. 

Can 

read  or 

write 

other 

lan- 
guage 
only. 

Cannot 

read  or 

write. 

1 
1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

2 

17 

58.0 

12.3 

15 

2 

1 

3 

15 

6 

2 
17 
21 

5 
10 
36 

2 

20 
44 

17 

76 

122 

58.0 
60.8 
68.8 

12.2 
13.1 
13.6 

2 
5 
2 

15 

73 

119 

2  2 

3  1             5 
3                2 

24 

10 

10 

9 

6 

3 

4 

6 

9 

6 

23 

10 

3 

1 

40 

22 

12 

16 

16 

10 

6 

3 

8 

6 

32 

24 

6 

* 

51 
21 
21 
25 
19 
15 
13 
18 
12 

9 
38 
19 

2 

66 
31 
37 
33 
26 
26 
16 
20 
20 
20 
61 
11 
3 
1 

215 

o97 

a88 

89 

80 

61 

44 

52 

52 

43 

6195 

91 

629 

4 

65.2 

a66.4 

O60.7 

60.0 

68.9 

60.2 

60.8 

72.3 

72.0 

72.4 

6  67.4 

57.6 

6  48.7 

65.0 

13.3 

a  13. 6 

a  13. 7 

13.6 

13.5 

13.6 

13.7 

13.7 

14.0 

13.8 

613.7 

12.9 

612.5 

13.0 

9 

1 
6 
5 
5 
6 
7 
2 
5 
1 

10 

10 

3 

1 

207 
94 
83 
89 
72 
58 
43 
46 
47 
37 

175 

84 

29 

3 

8 
2 
5 
2 
5 
5 
3 
6 
5 
3 
24 
10 
2 
1 

9 
3 
7 
3 
8 
4 
5 
2 
5 
4 
8 
7 
3 
1 

124 

201 

263 

371 

el,  140 

(166.9 

rfl3.5 

71 

1,067 

81 

69 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


1 
3 

2 
8 

50.0 
51.8 

11.0 
12.3 

2 

8 

2 

2 
6 

1 

4 
2 
3 

10 
18 
19 

51.4 
50.7 
71.2 

12.0 
12.9 
13.7 

10 
18 
19 

4 
4 

3 
9 

• 

9 

9 

8 

12 

47 

62.6 

13.1 

47 

1 
4 

10 
19 

33.9 
44.6 

10.8 
11.7 

10 
19 

4 

5 
3 

7 

4 

9 
13 

29 
33 
35 

40.9 
51.7 
59.5 

11.4 
12.6 
13.2 

29 
33 
35 

3 

7 

3 
3 

1 

1 

15 

26 

10 

6 

97 

51.3 

12.5 

1 

97 

1 

1 
2 
2 

24.0 
45.0 
30.0 

9.0 
10.5 
12.0 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

5 
5 
2 

36.0 
60.0 
67.0 

10.5 
13.0 
13.5 

4 
3 
2 

1 
2 

1 
I 

2 

3 

2 

12 

50.9 

12.0 

9 

3 

1 

14 
29 

24.0 
37.8 
46.1 

9.0 
10.8 
11.9 

1 

14 
28 

2 

6 

1 
8 

1 

8 

10 

8 

9 
12 
17 

44 

56 
56 

42.9 
54.8 
63.8 

11.5 
12.7 
13.4 

43 
54 
56 

1 
2 

8 
12 

6 
12 

1 

1 

26 

38 

20 

18 

156 

54.7 

12.6 

1 

153 

3 

1 

•No.  including  1  not  reported.         ^  Not  including  2  not  reported.  e  Not  including  6  not  reported. 
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WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EAKNERS — SILK. 

-LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENTA 

AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND 

PBNNSTLVAinA— Continued . 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
persons. 

Persons  who  attended  school— 

Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Less 

than  5 

months. 

5to9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  30 
months. 

40  to  49 
monthSi 

rSMALKS. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

12yfan».                                

1 
22 

1 
5 

13  yean 

1 

2 

4 

Total  under  14  yean 

23 
73 
81 

1 

2 

4 
6 
6 

6 
7 
7 

14  years 

15  years 

1 

Total  under  16  vears 

177 

29 

17 

12 

8 

5 

3 

5 

5 

1 

3 

16 
2 

20 

4 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

1 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  yean 

1 

1 

24  years 

25  u>  34  years 

11 
2 

35  to  44  years 

1 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

Total,  all  ages 

274 

1 

3 

20 

26 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

Under  11  years 

2 

6 

29 

140 

2 

1 

12 
26 

11  years 

2 

1 
5 

1 

2 

11 

12  years 

8 
41 

13  years 

Total  under  14  years 

177 
235 
233 

8 
2 
4 

14 
9 
7 

41 
18 
35 

49 
56 
58 

14  years 

1 

645 

90 

51 

38 

16 

15 

9 

9 

6 

6 

7 

3 

1 

14 

30 
2 
2 

1 
1 

94 
7 
7 
5 
3 
2 

163 

16  years .* 

14 

8 

4 
1 
1 

17  years 

18  years 

1 

19  years 

20  years 

1 

22  years 

1 

2 

24  years 

1 
1 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

1 

Total,  all  ages 

895 

1 

16 

39 

118 

194 

Foreign  bom: 

2 
25 

1 

7 

13  years 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Total  under  14  years 

27 
38 
25 

2 

2 
2 

4 
4 
2 

8 
4 
5 

4 

5 
2 

1 

4 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

90 

18 

10 

6 

3 

5 

2 

4 
1 

10 
1 

17 
2 

11 
5 
2 

17  years 

2 

. 

1 
1 

19  years 

2 

21  years 

5 
1 

i 
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TIVE    WOMAN    AND    CHILD    SILK-MILL    EMPLOYEES,   BY   NATIVITY 
FOR  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

PENN8TLVANIA— Continued. 


] 

Persons  who  attended  school 

— 

Aver- 

months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Aver- 

lug 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  50 
months. 

60  to  60 
months. 

70  to  70 
months. 

80 

months 

and. 

over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can 

reader 

write 

English. 

Can 
read  or 
write 
other 
lan- 
guage 
only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

1 
22 

45.0 
47.6 

lao 

11.8 

1 
22 

4 

4 

2 

4 
13 
11 

4 

11 
10 

2 
20 
22 

23 
73 
81 

47.5 
63.0 
63.0 

11.7 
13.1 
13.3 

23 
73 
81 

16 
15 

28 

1 

84 

4 
5 
2 

31 
0 
5 
4 

4 
2 
1 
3 

44 

0 
7 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 

177 

20 

17 

12 

8 

5 

3 

5 

5 

61.4 
65.3 
73.1 
77.2 
75.0 
85.0 
76.7 
78.4 
66.4 

13.0 
13.3 
13.7 
14.3 
13.5 
14.6 
14.3 
14.0 
14.6 

177 

20 

17 

12 

8 

5 

3 

5 

5 

1 

1 

8 

2 
1 

5 

11 
2 

72.0 
57.5 

14.4 
13.0 

11 
2 

31 

48 

62 

83 

274 

65.0 

13.3 

274 

2 

4 

26 
140 

33.0 
23.8 
38.4 
45.3 

0.5 
10.0 
11.2 
12.0 

2 
4 

26 
136 

2 
3 

1 

1 

2 
20 

1 
17 

3 

.         7 

4 

4 

31 
46 
45 

18 
42 
32 

7 
44 
22 

4 

14 
27 

172 
232 
230 

43.6 
54.3 
53.0 

11.8 
12.6 
12.6 

5 
8 
3 

168 
232 
226 

5 

8 

122 
23 

7 
6 
2 
5 

1 

02 
14 
7 
0 
5 
5 
1 
2 

73 
17 
11 
8 
2 
2 
5 
3 
3 
3 
1 

45 

12 

8 

3 

2 

634 

80 

50 

37 

16 

15 

0 

0 

6 

6 

7 

8 

50.0 
57.4 
57.3 
55.5 
56.7 
54.0 
62.5 
58.6 
74.3 
50.5 
70.4 
50.0 

12.4 
12.7 
12.8 
12.8 
12.3 
12.4 
12.8 
12.0 
13.5 
13.2 
14.1 
12.0 

11 

1 
1 
1 

626 

88 

50 

37 

15 

15 

8 

0 

6 

6 

7 

3 

8 
2 

11 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

4 

1 

160 

138 

128 

78 

881 

52.0 

12.5 

14 

870 

11 

14 

1 

1 

2 
23 

53.0 
85.2 

11.5 
11.5 

2 
10 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 
7 
5 

1 

6 

'  5 

2 
5 

25 
34 
24 

86.0 
48.1 
47.6 

11.5 
12.5 
12.4 

2 

4 
1 

21 
31 
20 

4 

5 
3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

14 
3 
2 

1 

12 
2 

7 
2 
2 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

83 

18 

10 

5 

3 

44.7 
48.0 
60.5 
60.5 
38.7 

12.2 
12.8 
13.3 
13.0 
12.0 

7 

72 

16 
8 

4 
3 

12 
2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

7a5 
45.0 

13.3 
14.0 

1 

4 

I 

1 
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Table  XXV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENTA 

AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND 

PENNSYLVANIA— Concluded. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
persons. 

Persons  who  attended  school— 

Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Less 

than  5 

months. 

5to9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40to  tf 
moniha. 

rsM  A  I.E9— concluded . 

Foreign  bom-— Concluded. 

23  years 

2 

1 
6 
2 
1 

24  years 

■"'*"i 

25  to  34  years 

1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

Total,  all  ages 

145 

5 

4 

5 

11 

22 

21 

AU  nativities: 

Under  11  years 

11  years 

2 

6 

32 

187 

2 

1 

13 
37 

2 
1 
8 

1 

2 

17 

12  years 

9 
50 

13  years 

2 

Total  under  14  years 

227 
346 
339 

2 
1 

11 

4 
4 

20 
13 
10 

53 
28 
46 

59 
68 
67 

14  years T 

1 
4 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

912 

137 

78 

56 

27 

20 

17 

15 

13 

7 

24 

7 

1 

5 

3 

19 

1 

43 
3 
2 
1 

1 

127 
11 
7 
7 
4 
2 

194 
23 

10 

4 
3 
1 

16  years 

17  years 

2 

18  years 

1 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

1 

22  years 

1 

3 

1 

23  years 

i 

1 

24  years 

1 

1 

1 

25  to  34  years 

1 

1 

35  to  44  years 

t 

2 

45  to  54  years 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Total,  all  ages 

1.314 

5 

5 

22 

53 

160 

241  ' 

NEW  JERSEY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 


MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

12  years 

13  years 

Total  under  14  years 

14  years .' 

15  years 

Total  under  IG  years 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

Total  under  14  years 

14  years 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 


3 

1 

12 

1 

15 
2(> 
25 


1 
o 


m  ', 


1 

10 
27 

•a 

72 


3 
3 


<; 

3 

1 


173  .. 


•> 


10 


2  . 

I 


4 
4 

1 


9 


1 
2 


3 
2 


I 
3 
6 


10 

10 

6 


26 
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TIVE    WOMAN    AND    CHILD    SILK-MILL    EMPLOYEES,    BY   NATIVITY 
FOR  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

PENKSTLVANIA— Concluded. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Aver- 
age 

months 
school 

attend- 
ance. 

Aver- 
age age 
at  leav- 
ing 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
montlM. 

1 
1 
2 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
'    and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can 
read  or 

write 
English. 

Can 

read  or 

write 

other 

lan- 
guage 
only. 

Cannot 

read  or 

write. 

1 

2 
1 
6 
2 

57.0 
55.0 
67.7 
72.0 

12.0 

(•) 

12.3 

15.0 

2 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

24 

18 

15 

10 

135 

49.2 

12.5 

10 

117 

'     18 

10 

2 
4 

29 

185 

33.0 
23.8 
39.6 
44.5 

9.5 
10.0 
11.1 
11.9 

2 
4 

29 

177 

2 
3 
2 

1 

1 

2 
35. 

1 
22 

1 
8 

3 

6 

8 

2 

37 
66 
61 

23 
59 
56 

9 
65 
37 

6 
34 
50 

220 

339 

.     335 

43.4 
55.6 
55.4 

11.8 
12.7 
12.8 

7 
7 

4 

212 
336 
327 

9 
5 
6 

6 
5 
6 

164 
27 
9 
7 
2 
5 
1 

138 

20 

12 

12 

5 

6 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

111 

28 

18 

13 

6 

4 

8 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

90 
23 
17 
9 
6 
3 
4 
3 
4 

894 
136 
77 
54 
27 
20 
16 
15 
13 
7 

24 
7 

52.6 
58.1 
61.3 
60.8 
60.2 
62.4 
67.5 
64.3 
68.6 
59.5 
70.9 
56.2 

12.5 
12.9 
13.0 
13.2 
12.6 
13.0 
13.2 
13.3 
13.7 
M3.2 
13.8 
12.8 

18 

1 
1 
2 

875 

133 

75 

53 

26 

20 

15 

15 

13 

6 

24 

6 

20 
4 

17 
3 

2 
1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 
4 
1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1 

224 

204 

205 

171 

1,290 

55.2 

612.7 

24 

1.261 

29 

24 

NEW  JSBSST  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 


I 
5 

3 
12 

45.0 
57.0 

ia3 

12.4 

3 
12 

2 

1 

1 

2 
6 

1 

6 
5 
4 

1 
5 
5 

1 

6 

13 

15 
26 
25 

54.6 
61.5 
72.1 

11.9 
13.1 
13.7 

15 
26 
25 

9 

15 

11 

20 

66 

64.0 

13.1 

66 

1 

10 
27 

40.0 
33.9 
51.0 

11.0 
10.8 
12.0 

• 

1 

10 
27 

1 
5 

6 

4 

1 

6 

9 

11 

6 
10 
21 

4 

8 

19 

1 

10 
12 

38 
62 
71 

46.2 
55.0 
63.3 

11.6 
12.8 
13.4 

38 
62 
71 

1 
1 

1 

1 

26 

43 

31 

23 

171 

56.8 

12.8 

2 

171 

2 

a  Not  reported. 


6  Not  Including  1  not  reported. 
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WOMAN  AHD  OHILD  WAQ8-EABKEB8 — BILK. 

•—LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENTA 

AND  AQE,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND 

NEW  JERSEY  AMD  PBHERLVAIIXA— Continued. 


T«itel 
tgrof 

P««O.Wb..tt«d«.«b«-- 

1 

8e^  oAttYlty,  ud  afe. 

ttianS 

StoO 

10  to  19 
montliB. 

90tO» 
montha. 

80toa9 

40to40 
montba. 

MAUEA-OODdllded. 

Fiontgn  boni: 

liwMn       ...........«.TT 

1 
2 
7 

« 

• 

1 

13vmn.      

1 
4 

IJ  TMUV 

I 

Tntel  nndir  14  tmib.  ........... 

10 
19 
37 

• 

1 
1 

1 
3 
5 

5 

4 
8 

14vwn...r 

iA  vMn 

IVita]  nndfr  19  vWt 

50 

2 

0 

17 

1 

5 

12 

AOimtlyltleB: 

11  vmn.. 

2 
15 
40 

^  ^ 

1 
S 
4 

iQvMin 

1 

3 
3 

IS  VtBIS 

Totel  nDder  14  wtns 

08 
108 
124 

1 
1 

8 
0 
1 

0 
7 
0 

18 
10 
10 

14t«mii 

1 

15  VMIB 

Totft]  midflr  19  Twn. . . .  r .  ,  r  - 

205 

2 

1 

15 

10 

50 

PSMALES. 

Native  of  natlye  parents: 

12  Ttsani 

1 
23 

1 
5 

13  vears ,.,-.,, 

1 

2 

4 

Total  under  14  vears 

24 

81 

115 

1 

2 

4 
0 
0 

0 
7 
9 

14  Tears 

Ifi  ▼ears 

1 

Total  nnder  10  years 

220 
48 
30 
29 
20 
17 
10 
10 
13 

4 
37 
10 

1 

1 

3 

10 
2 

22 

4 

17  veara 

1 
1 
1 

19  vmrs t  t  - ,  t 

21  years 

1 

22  years r  r-^ 

23 years ,,,..,.., 

1 

1 

24  years , , . 

25  io  34  years 

1 

4 

45  to  64  years 

Total.  aH  aires 

405 

1 

4 

22 

33 

Natlye  of  foreign  parents: 

Under  11  years 

2 

0 

29 

149 

2 

1 

12 
20 

11  years 

2 

1 
5 

1 

2 

11 

12  years 

8 

41 

13  years 

Total  under  14  yfArs  ^ 

180 
283 
300 

8 
3 
4 

14 
9 
8 

41 
21 
30 

49 
58 
01 

1 

15  years 

Total  under  15  years 

709 
140 
97 
87 
54 
49 
20 

1 

15 

31 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

96 
8 
7 
5 

4 
2 

1 

108 
18 
11 

4 
1 
3 

17  years. .--tt 

18  years -  r  t 

1 

19  years ^,^-..,^» 

20  years 

21  yean 

:!!!!!;!!!. ;::::::: 

! i' 
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TIVE   WOMAN    AND    CHILD    SILK-MILL    EMPLOYEES,    BY   NATIVITY 
FOR  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 

NEW  JBB8EY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Aver- 
age 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Avei^ 

at  leav- 
ing 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  50 
months. 

60  to  00 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can 

reader 

write 

English. 

Can 

read  or 

write 

other 

lan- 
guage 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
Mrrlte. 

1 
2 
7 

24.0 
45.0 
38.6 

0.0 
10.5 
12.1 

1 
2 
6 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
3 
5 

1 
2 

4 

10 

16 

a24 

30.0 

52.2 

a  47. 6 

11.4 

12.5 

al2.7 

0 
12 
23 

1 
4 
3 

2 
1 

1 
1 

8 
2 

8 
2 

10 

7 

3 

2 

a50 

a46w0 

al2.3 

5 

44 

7 

6 

2 
15 
46 

32.0 
37.6 
51.0 

lao 

10.7 
12.1 

2 
15 
45 

2 

8 

1 
12 

5 

2 

1 

10 
18 
17 

13 
23 
29 

5 
15 
25 

2 

17 
28 

63 

104 

M20 

47.2 

56.8 

662.3 

11.7 

12.8 

M3.3 

62 
100 
110 

1 
4 
2 

4 
2 

4 
8 

45 

65 

45 

45 

6287 

ft  57.0 

M2.8 

6 

281 

7 

7 

1 
23 

45.0 
48.1 

10.0 
11.0 

1 
23 

4 

5 

2 

4 

14 
13 

5 
13 
24 

2 
23 
33 

24 

81 

115 

48.0 
63.6 
65.0 

11.8 
13.1 
13.5 

24 

81 

115 

18 
29 

31 
2 
2 
1 

42 

8 
8 
6 
6 
2 
1 

47 
14 
11 
8 
6 
4 
2 
8 
2 
2 
6 
8 

58 

16 

15 

13 

■  7 

9 

5 

7 

5 

2 

18 

1 

220 
46 
36 
29 
20 
17 
10 
16 
11 

4 
37 
16 

1 

63.1 
67.0 
72.6 
75.2 
60.4 
75.0 
71.0 
74.5 
71.1 
75.0 
74.0 

6a5 
6ao 

13.2 
13.5 
13.6 
14.3 
13.7 
13.0 
14.1 
13.7 
14.4 
15.0 
14.8 
13.4 
13.0 

220 
46 
36 
20 
20 
17 
10 
16 
11 

4 
87 
16 

1 

1 

X 
1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

6 

7 
2 
1 

46 

84 

118 

156 

463 

67.4 

13.5 

2 

463 

2 

2 

4 

26 

140 

33.0 
23.8 
38.4 
46.7 

9.6 

lao 

11.2 
12.0 

2 
4 

26 
145 

2 
8 

1 

1 

2 
30 

1 
18 

. 

3 

12 

6 

4 

32 
56 
47 

19 
52 
45 

12 
50 
42 

6 
30 
54 

181 
280 
207 

44.0 
56.8 
56.8 

11.8 
12.7 
12.8 

5 
3 
3 

177 
280 
203 

6 

4 

8 

3 

4 

135 
28 
11 
11 

A  I 

116 

28 

12 

15 

8 

9 

4 

104 
26 
22 
26 
13 
12 
13 

90 
34 
31 
22 
21 
16 
10 

758 
al44 
06 
86 
53 
40 
30 

53.6 
a  61. 4 
64.5 
64.4 
60.3 
66.3 
70.3 

12.5 
al8.0 
13.4 
18.2 
13.1 
13.3 
18.6 

11 

750 
144 
06 
86 
52 
40 
20 

8 
2 

11 

i 

1 

1 

1 

:::::::::i i 

o  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
49450^— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  4- 


ft  Not  Including  2  not  reported. 
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WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EABNBR8 — SILK, 


Table  XXV— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENTA 

AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE  AND 

NEW  JERSEY  AND  PENNSTLVANIA— Concluded. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 


rsMALKS— conduded. 

Native  of  foreign  parents— Continaed. 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

36  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 


Total,  all  ages. 


Foreign  bom: 

12  years... 

13  years... 


Total  under  14  years. 

,  14  years 

15  years 


Total  under  16  years. 
16  years 


17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over. 

Total,  all  ages. . 


All  nativities: 

Under  11  years. 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 


Total  under  14  years. 

14  years 

15  years 


Total  under  16  years . 
16  years. 


17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years  

23  years 

24  vears 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  64  years 

55  years  and  over. 

Total,  all  ages. . 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
peiBons. 


32 
25 
27 
82 
38 
12 


1,448 


ttaan6 
months. 


3 
33 


36 
63 
48 


147 
44 

40 
34 
38 
21 
28 
21 
32 
20 
112 
54 
22 
5 


618 


2 

6 

33 

205 


246 
427 
463 


1,136 

236 

173 

150 

112 

87 

68 

69 

70 

51 

231 

106 

35 

5 


2,531 


Persona  who  attended  aidiool— 


6to9 
months. 


10  to  19 
months. 


2 


2 
2 


aoto39 

months. 


1 
3 
1 


18 


45 


80  to  80 
months. 


2 
2 


4 

1 


5 
7 
2 


14 
1 
1 
1 


10 
4 


22 


2 
1 
8 


2 
5 
4 


29 


1 

2 

18 


3 
2 
1 


130 


40tO« 
months. 


1 

10 


11 
6 
9 


26 
5 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 


4 
4 
6 


57 


2 
1 

13 
40 


a  Not  iDoladlng  1  not  reported. 


f>  Not  including  2  not  reported. 


4 

6 
3 


219 


5 
8 

6 


19 
10 
5 
2 
10 
2 
2 
5 
2 


14 
3 
4 


78 


9 
51 
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TIVE   WOMAN    AND    CHILD    SILK-MILL    EMPLOYEES,    BY   NATIVITY 
FOR  BOTH  STATES  COMBINED— Concluded. 

MEW  JBBSBY  AND  PSMNSYLVANIA--Concluded. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Aver- 

months 
school 

attend- 
ance. 

Aver- 

af!4sr- 

Ing 
school. 

Penoos  who— 

50  to  50 
months. 

60  to  60 
months. 

70  to  70 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can 
reader 

write 
English. 

Can 
reader 
write 
other 
lan- 
guage 
only. 

Cannot 
reader 
write. 

1 
2 
2 

7 
7 

1 

2 
3 
4 

15 
8 
2 

12 
7 
7 

19 
6 
1 

13 
13 
13 
30 

4 
1 

31 
25 
27 

a  81 
34 

610 

71.4 
76.4 
72.6 

a66.4 
56.5 

6  49.2 

13.7 
14.2 
14.0 

«13.7 
12.6 

612.8 

1 

31 
26 
27 
82 
36 
12 

1 

4 

2 

219 

226 

268 

206 

el, 424 

e59.2 

el2.0 

20 

1,410 

11 

18 

1 
1 

2 
30 

53.0 
35.0 

1L6 
11.6 

1 
3 

2 
24 

1 

4                1 

6 

3 

4 

11 

7 

1 

11 
8 

2 
7 
2 

32 
54 
45 

37.1 
4a7 
53.8 

11.6 
12.6 
12.0 

4 
0 
3 

26 
48 
38 

6 
8 
6 

4 

1 
7 

7 

4 

22 
7 
6 
4 
3 

20 
6 
4 
7 
7 
4 
3 
3 
5 
4 
13 
16 
3 

11 
9 
6 
4 
6 
3 
6 
4 
6 
3 

16 
7 
1 

8 
4 

8 
7 
4 
4 
5 
3 
6 
5 
25 
6 
2 
1 

131 
43 

<i33 
28 
34 

.  15 
20 
20 
20 
10 
a  101 
48 
18 
4 

47.0 
53.0 
60.2 
6a6 
50.1 
61.5 
66.8 
63.6 
66il 
64.1 
a64.1 
57.3 
47.6 
65.0 

12.6 
13.0 
13.2 
13.2 
13.0 
13.6 
13.1 
13.3 
13.4 
0  12.8 
(113.4 
12.8 
12.2 
13.0 

16 
1 

t 

4 
6 
8 
1 
3 
1 

10 
6 
4 
1 

112 
37 
26 
27 
26 
12 
10 
14 
24 
12 
80 
38 
16 
3 

20 
4 
5 
4 
6 
5 
3 
6 
5 
4 
24 
11 
2 
1 

16 
8 
0 
7 
4 
3 

2 
4 

0 
5 
14 
4 
2 
1 

6 

1 
3 
4 
8 
6 
4 
1 

1 

83 

05 

82 

88 

6543 

6  67.5 

618.0 

73 

446 

00 

73 

2 

4 

20 

202 

33.0 
23.8 
30.6 
46.6 

0.6 

lao 

11.1 
11.0 

2 

4 

20 

102 

2 
4 

3 

1 

1 

2 
38 

1 
24 

1 
13 

4 

8 

10 

3 

40 
81 
67 

25 
76 
77 

14 
75 
73 

8 
54 

237 
415 
457 

44.4 
66.6 
50.0 

11.8 
12.8 
13.0 

0 

12 

6 

227 
400 
446 

11 

8 
0 

8 

10 

8 

188 

37 

19 

16 

8 

8 

5 

6 

12 

7 

27 

11 

3 

1 

178 

42 

24 

28 

21 

15 

8 

5 

9 

8 

35 

26 

6 

162 
49 
30 
38 
25 
10 
21 
24 
15 
12 
41 
21 
2 

156 
54 
54 
42 
32 
20 
20 
23 
24 
20 
73 
11 
3 
1 

1,100 

a233 

a  165 

143 

107 

81 

60 

67 

65 

50 

6  210 

96 

620 

4 

66.0 

a  61. 6 

a65.8 

66.0 

66.7 

67.5 

60.2 

70.6 

71.3 

70.6 

6  67.8 

67.5 

648.7 

66.0 

12.7 

al3.2 

a  13. 4 

13.4 

13.3 

13.6 

13.6 

13.6 

13.0 

a  13. 7 

613.7 

12.0 

612.6 

13.0 

27 
2 
7 
7 
5 
6 
8 
2 
5 
1 

10 

10 

4 

1 

1,062 

227 

168 

142 

06 

78 

68 

61 

60 

43 

100 

00 

20 

3 

28 
6 
5 
4 
6 
6 
3 
6 
5 
4 
24 
11 
2 
1 

26 
S 

>      4 
8 
4 
7 
2 
6 
4 
8 
4 
7 
1 

348 

405 

468 

542 

<(2,430 

rf60.7 

<il3.1 

05 

2,328 

110 

03 

cNot  incloding  4  not  reported. 


tf  Not  Indudliig  6  not  reported. 
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WOMAN   AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS — SILK. 


TABLE  XZVI.— LTTEBACT  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  W0BKXR8  IN  SILK- 

MILL  FAMILIES. 

This  table  shows,  for  each  State  for  the  woman  and  child  workers 
in  silk-mill  families  from  whom  detailed  reports  were  secured,  the 
facts  as  to  school  attendance  for  those  who  were  able  to  read  and 
write  and  also  for  those  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  p>ersons 
included  in  the  table  are  grouped  as  children  under  14  years,  children 
14  and  15  years,  and  women  16  years  and  over.  The  selection  of  the 
representative  families  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon 
which  this  table  is  based  are  fully  explained  in  connection  with 
Table  XXVII. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  New  Jersey,  for 
example,  shows  that  42  children  imder  14  years  of  age  at  work  were 
reported,  and  data  in  regard  to  literacy  and  school  attendance  were 
secured  for  all  of  them.  Of  these  2,  or  4.8  per  cent,  were  unable  to 
read  and  write.  These  persons  had  never  attended  school.  Of  the  40 
persons  who  were  reported  as  able  to  read  and  write,  the  average 
months  of  school  attendance  were  56.3.  Of  the  365  children  14 
and  15  years  of  age,  for  363  of  whom  data  relating  to  literacy  were 
obtained,  13,  or  3.6  per  cent,  were  imable  to  read  and  write,  9  of 
these  had  never  attended  school,  and  for  4  whose  school  attendance 
was  reported  the  average  was  18.8  months.  For  the  350  who  were 
reported  as  able  to  read  and  write  the  average  months  of  school 
attendance  were  63.1.  Of  780  women,  16  years  of  age  and  over  22, 
or  2.8  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  16  of  these  had  never 
attended  school,  while  6  reported  an  average  attendance  of  29.2 
months.  For  the  758  who  were  reported  as  able  to  read  and  write, 
the  average  months  of  school  attendance  were  67.4.  The  facts  for 
Pennsylvania  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 

Table  XXVI.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WORKERS  IN  SILK-^QLL  FAMILIES,  BY 
AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 

[Married  women  arc  not  included  in  this  table.] 


State  and  age  groups. 


NEW  JEBSET. 

Children  under  14  years . . . 
Children  14  and  15  years... 
Women  16  years  and  over. 

PENXSTLVANU. 

Children  under  14  years. . . 
Children  14  and  15  years... 
Women  16  years  and  over. 


Num- 

Pen 

Total 

ber 

num- 

report- 

ber. 

ing  as  to 

Num- 

literacy. 

ber. 

42 

42 

2 

3(V5 

363 

13 

780 

780 

22 

374 

:t74 

14 

923 

92:? 

17 

686 

1 

686 

9 

Persons  unable  to  read  and  write. 


Per 
cent  of 
those 
report- 
ing. 


Per- 
sons 
who 
never 

at- 
tended 
school. 


4.8 
3.6 
2.8 


3. ; 
1.8  I 
1.3  , 


2 

9 

16 


4 

5 


Persons  who 

attended 

school. 


i  Average 
Num-  months 
ber.  i  attend- 
ance. 


Persons  able  to  read 
and  write. 


4 

6 


12 

10 

4 


18.8 
29.2 


19.8 
17.1 
18.0 


Per 

Average 

Num- 
ber. 

cent  of 

months 

those 

school 

report- 

attend- 

ing. 

ance. 

40 

95.2 

56.3 

350 

96.4 

a63.1 

758 

97.2 

a67.4 

360 

96.3 

^42.5 

906 

98.2 

55.0 

677 

98.7 

e59.6 

a  Not  including  3  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
b  Not  including  5  persons,  school  attendance  not  reporteti. 
c  Not  including  1  person,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
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the  case  of  boarders  or  boarders  and  lodgers,  which  is  estimated  to 
be  a  fair  average  of  the  profit  in  such  cases.  Other  sources  of  income 
frequently  found  were  garden,  poultry,  pigs,  cows,  etc.  In  rare 
cases  income  was  also  found  from  insurance.  In  such  cases  the 
source  of  the  income  and  the  amount  are  always  noted. 

In  regard  to  all  these  items  of  income  and  earnings  it  should  be 
said  that  they  are  only  approximate,  and  the  explanation  made  in 
regard  to  the  earnings  of  the  child  applies  here  as  well. 

Following  the  amount  of  earnings  retained  by  children  of  16  years 
of  age  and  over  during  the  past  year,  is  a  column  showing  the  amount 
expended  for  rent  during  the  past  year.  In  those  cases  where  the 
family  owned  its  own  home  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  abbreviation 
"O.  H."  The  table  concludes  with  two  colunmis  showing  respectively 
the  per  capita  weekly  income  less  the  earnings  of  the  children  under 
16  and  of  the  children  under  14. 

In  order  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  be  clearly  understood  the 
following  example  is  given,  using  the  first  family  of  the  table  for 
New  Jersey.  In  the  first  line  the  first  child  given  is  a  male  1 1  years 
of  age,  a  child  of  a  South  Italian  father  who  was  of  foreign  birth  as 
indicated  by  the  letter  ''F''  in  the  column  showing  race  and  nativity. 
It  is  13  years  since  the  father  came  to  the  United  States.  The 
occupation  of  the  child  was  as  a  bobbin  boy.  During  the  past  year 
the  boy  worked  120  days  and  earned  $45.  He  had  been  at  work 
altogether  5  months.  He  was  able  to  read  and  write  and  had  attended 
school  altogether  40  months.  In  addition  to  this  boy  of  11,  as  will 
appear  in  the  second  line  of  the  table,  a  boy  of  15  was  also  at  work 
as  a  winder,  having  worked  300  days  and  earning  $250  the  past 
year.  This  boy  had  been  at  work  48  months,  was  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  had  attended  school  50  months.  Under  the  membership 
of  the  family  of  the  children  in  the  table,  it  appears  that  the  father 
was  dead  and  the  mother  was  at  home  and  not  engaged  in  any  wage- 
earning  occupation  outside.  There  were  2  children  under  10  years 
of  age,  1  in  the  group  10  to  13,  2  in  the  group  14  and  15,  and  1  in 
the  group  16  and  over,  the  total  membership  of  the  family  being  7 
and  the  total  wage-earners  numbering  3.  As  to  income  and  earnings 
of  the  family  during  the  past  year,  the  table  shows  that  there  was 
no  income  from  the  earnings  of  either  father  or  mother.  The  child 
under  14  earned  $45,  the  child  of  15  earned  $250,  and  the  child  16 
or  over  earned  $322,  making  the  total  earnings  and  income  of  the 
family  $617,  there  being  no  income  from  other  sources.  The  rent 
paid  by  this  family  during  the  past  year  was  $120,  the  per  capita 
weekly  income  for  the  year  of  the  family  less  the  earnings  of  the 
children  under  14  (that  is  to  say  in  this  case,  the  boy  of  11)  was 
$1.57,  and  the  per  capita  income  exclusive  of  the  earnings  of  the 
children  under  16  was  $0.88.  The  facts  for  each  of  the  other  chil- 
dren and  their  families  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this  table^  fo^V- 
lowing  out  the  items  in  like  manner. 
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In  this  table  is  prpsentod  full  iaformation  in  detail  for  all  single 
women  16  years  of  ag^c  and  over  at  work,  in  regard  to  n-hom  indi- 
vidual data  i**ere  procured  in  the  home.  Most  of  these  are  typical 
women  of  the  specified  ages  employed  in  the  silk  mills  investigated. 
A  few  others,  however,  members  of  the  same  families  but  employed 
in  other  silk  mills  or  in  other  industries,  are  also  included.  The 
factory  was  the  starting  point  of  this  investigation.  There  was  first 
secured  from  the  pay  fl  establishment  a  complete  list  of  the 

woman  and  child  en  of  those  male  employees  16yeais  of 
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age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  chil- 
dren were  also  eng^ed.  With  this  list  were  secured  the  occupation, 
sex,  age,  race,  and  place  of  birth,  and  for  the  pay  roll  period  the  hours 
worked  end  the  actual  earnings.  The  pay  roll  period  selected  was, 
as  a  rule,  the  one  as  near  as  possible  to  the  visit  of  the  agent  of  the 
Bureau.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when 
the  establishment  was  working  full  time  and  when  approximately 
the  normal  number  of  employees  were  at  work.  From  the  list  of 
employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  roll  the  names  of  a  certain  number 
of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various  ages  were  taken 
and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  There  detailed  information  in.  tc^^^ 
to  the  individual  workers  and  their  {aituUfta'«aa%w»tfeiMiV^«^'*^^*^' 
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family  during  the  past  year  are  given  earnings  of  the  father,  the 
mother,  the  children  under  14  years  of  age,  the  children  14  and  15,  the 
children  of  16  and  over,  the  income  from  other  sources,  and  the  total 
of  earnings  and  income.  In  addition,  the  amount  of  earnings  retained 
by  the  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  (that  is,  not  turned  into  the 
family  fund)  is  also  given.  The  income  from  other  sources  includes 
all  income  other  than  earnings.  The  income  from  the  keeping  of 
boarders  and  lodgers  is  an  important  item.  In  some  cases  there  is 
income  from  property  owned.  The  amount  entered  as  the  income 
from  boarders  and  lodgers  is  not  the  gross  amount  paid  in  by  boarders 
and  lodgers,  but  one-half  of  that  amount  in  the  case  of  lodgers  and 
one-fifth  in  the  case  of  boarders  or  boarders  and  lodgers,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  a  fair  average  of  the  profit  in  such  cases.  Other 
sources  of  income  frequently  found  were  garden,  poultry,  pigs,  cows, 
etc.  In  rare  cases  income  was  also  found  from  insurance.  In  such 
cases  the  source  of  the  income  and  the  amount  are  always  noted.  In 
regard  to  these  items  of  income  and  earnings  it  should  be  stated  that 
they  are  only  approximate,  and  the  explanation  made  in  regard  to 
the  earnings  of  the  women  applies  here  as  well.  Following  the  amount 
of  earnings  retained  by  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  during  the 
past  year  is  a  column  showing  the  amount  expended  for  rent  during 
the  past  year.  In  those  cases  where  the  family  owned  its  own  home 
this  fact  is  indicated  bv  the  abbreviation  O.  H.  The  table  concludes 
with  a  column  showing  the  per  capita  weekly  income  of  the  family. 
In  order  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  be  clearly  understood,  the 
following  example  is  given,  using  the  first  family  in  that  part  of  the 
table  which  relates  to  New  Jersey.  In  the  first  lino  of  the  table  the 
first  woman  given  was  16  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  an  American 
father.  The  occupation  of  the  woman  was  as  a  quiller  in  a  silk  mill. 
During  the  past  year  she  reported  300  days  worked  and  earnings  of 
$325.  The  years  since  beginning  work  were  2.  She  was  able  to  read 
and  write  and  had  attended  school  altogether  80  months.  There  were 
no  other  single  women  16  years  of  ago  or  over  at  work  from  the  mem- 
bership of  this  family,  or  the  facts  would  be  shown  in  the  necessary 
lines  next  following.  Under  the  membership  of  this  family  it  appears 
that  the  father  was  dead,  that  the  mother  was  at  home  and  not 
engaged  in  any  wage-earning  occupation  outside.  There  are  no  chil- 
dren under  16  in  the  familv,  but  there  were  4  children  16  and  over. 
The  total  membership  of  the  family  was  5  and  the  total  number  of 
wage-earners  was  4.  As  to  income  and  earnings  of  the  family  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  table  shows  that  the  only  income  was  the  earn- 
ings of  children  16  and  over,  amounting  to  $1,875,  of  which  $530 
was  retained  by  the  individual  workers.  The  amount  paid  for  rent 
during  the  past  year  was  $132,  and  the  weekly  per  capita  income 
for  the  year  was  $7.21.  The  facts  for  each  of  the  other  single  women 
and  their  families  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this  table  ^1q.V\ss^xxs% 
out  the  items  in  like  manner. 
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TABLE  XXn.— MABBIED  WOMEN  AT  WOBE  AND  ECOHOKIC  CONDITION  07 
THEIB  FAKILIES,  IN  DETAIL. 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information  in  detail  for  all  married 
women  at  work  and  living  at  home,  in  regard  to  whom  individual 
data  were  secured  in  the  home.  Most  of  these  women  are  typical 
married  women  employed  in  the  silk  mills  investigated.  Very  few, 
however,  were  employed  in  other  industries,  but  some  woman  or 
child  of  the  family  was  employed  in  a  silk  mill.  The  factory  was  the 
starting  point  of  this  investigation.  There  first  was  secured  from 
the  pay  roll  of  the  establishment  a  complete  Hst  of  the  woman  and 
chihl  employees  and  those  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over 
who  worked  in  occupations  wliere  any  women  and  children  were  also 
engaged.  With  this  list  was  secured  the  occupation,  age,  sex,  race, 
and  place  of  birth,  and,  for  a  pay-roll  period,  the  hours  worked  and 
the  actual  earnings.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the 
one  just  prior  to  the  visit  by  the  agent  of  the  bureau.  Care  was 
taken,  however,  that  it  sliould  be  a  period  when  the  establbhment 
was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number  of 
employees  were  at  work. 
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From  the  list  of  emplojeea  as  taken  from  the  pay  roll  the  names  of 
a  certain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various 
ages  were  taken  and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  There  detailed  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  individual  workers  and  their  families 
was  secured  upon  schedules.  In  securing  this  information  in  the 
homes  a  sufficient  number  of  such  schedules  were  obtfuned  to  repre- 
sent the  home  conditions,  the  earnings  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  establishments  investigated. 

The  information  secured  in  the  home  enabled  the  agent  to  verify 
several  of  the  items  obtained  in  the  mill  and  to  secure  additional 
data,  a  part  of  which  are  shown  in  this  table. 

The  basis  of  this  table  is  the  married  woman  at  work  and  living  at 
home  with  her  famUy.  The  women  (with  their  families)  are  arranged 
in  order  according  to  the  condition  of  the  husband,  as  dead,  divorced, 
a  deserter,  incapacitated,  idle,  and  at  work.  The  facts  given  for 
each  married  woman  and  family  relate  to  the  husband,  the  woman, 
the  membership  of  the  family,  and  the  iacome  of  the  family  during 
the  past  year.  Beginning  with  the  second  column  of  the  table,  there 
is  given  for  the  husband  the  race,  and  whether  native  or  foreign  born. 
This  is  followed  in  the  next  column  by  the  number  of  years  in  the 
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United  States  if  foreign  born,  or  if  the  husband  is  dead  the  number 
of  years  since  he  came  to  the  United  States.  For  the  woman  the 
information  given  in  order  is  age,  occupation,  the  industry  (if  other 
than  the  silk  industry),  and  the  reported  number  of  days  worked 
during  the  past  year.  The  days  worked  as  given  here,  and  the  earn- 
ings as  given  in  later  columns  of  the  table,  were  secured  in  the  home 
by  careful  questioning  of  members  of  the  family.  With  a  knowledge 
of  the  occupation,  the  age,  the  usual  earnings  of  the  occupation,  and 
the  actual  earnings  of  the  individual  during  a  recent  period,  the 
agent  asked  the  employee  to  give  full  information  upon  every  point 
necessary  for  estimating  the  earnings  in  the  past  year.  Special 
care  was  used  in  questioning  to  see  that  due  allowance  was  made  for 
changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year,  for  time  lost  either  by 
sickness,  irregularity  of  the  employee,  or  a  reduction  of  time  or  the 
force  in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  of  this  careful  questioning 
the  reports  of  days  worked  and  of  earnings  are  as  accurate  as  it  is 
possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed  records.  They  are, 
however,  necessarily  only  approximate,  sometimes  with  a  consid- 
erable error  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  but  probably  not  far  from 
the  facts  when  taken  together  or  in  groups  of  any  considerable  num- 
ber. The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail 
on  pages  230-232. 

Under  the  membership  of  the  family  are  given  the  condition  of  the 
husband,  whether  dead,  divorced,  a  deserter,  incapacitated,  or  at 
work;  the  number  of  children  of  ispecified  ages  living  in  the  family; 
the  total  membership  of  tlie  family ;  and  the  total  wage-earners  in  the 
family.  The  total  membership  of  the  family  and  the  total  wage- 
earners  include  only  members  of  the  natural  family,  boarders  and 
lodgers,  if  any,  not  being  included. 

Under  income  of  the  family  during  the  past  year  are  given  the 
earnings  of  the  husband,  the  mother,  the  children  under  14  years  of 
age,  the  children  of  14  and  15,  the  children  of  16  years  and  over,  the 
income  from  other  sources,  and  the  total  of  earnings  and  income. 
In  addition  the  amount  of  the  earnings  retained  by  the  children  16 
years  of  age  and  over  (that  is,  not  turned  into  the  family  fund)  is 
also  given.     The  income  from  other  sources  includes  all  income  other 
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than  earnings.  The  income  from  the  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers 
is  an  important  item.  In  some  cases  there  is  income  from  property 
owned.  The  amount  entered  as  the  income  from  boarders  and  lodgers 
is  not  the  gross  amount  paid  in  by  boarders  and  lodgers,  but  one-half 
of  that  amount  in  the  case  of  lodgers  and  one-fifth  in  the  case  of 
boarders  or  boarders  and  lodgers,  which  is  estimated  to  be  a  fair  aver- 
age of  the  profit  in  such  cases.  Other  sources  of  income  frequently 
found  were  garden,  poultry,  pigs,  cows,  etc.  In  rare  cases  income 
was  also  found  from  insurance.  In  such  cases  the  source  of  the 
income  and  the  amount  are  always  noted.  Following  the  amount 
of  earnings  retained  by  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  during  the 
past  year  is  a  column  showing  the  amount  expended  for  rent  during 
the  year.  In  those  cases  where  the  family  owned  its  own  home  this 
fact  is  indicated  by  the  abbreviation  O.  H.  The  table  concludes 
with  two  columns  showing,  respectively,  the  per  capita  weekly  income 
less  the  earnings  of  the  wife,  and  of  the  wife  plus  those  of  the  children 
under  14.  In  order  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood, the  following  example  is  given,  using  the  first  family  in  that  part 
of  the  table  which  relates  to  New  Jersey. 

In  the  first  line  of  the  table  the  first  woman  given  is  36  years  of  age, 
and  was  married  fifteen  years  ago.  Her  husband  was  an  American. 
The  woman's  occupation  was  that  of  laundress,  and  she  reported 
208  days  of  employment  during  the  past  year.  Under  the  member- 
ship of  the  family  it  appears  that  the  husband  was  dead,  that  there 
were  no  children  under  6  years  of  age,  that  there  was  1  between  6  and 
9  years  of  age,  and  1  14  or  15  years  of  age.  The  total  membership 
of  the  family  was  3,  the  number  of  wage-earners  2.  As  to  the  income 
and  earnings  of  the  family  during  the  past  year  the  table  shows  that 
the  earnings  of  the  wife  amounted  to  $208,  those  of  the  child  14  or  15 
to  $60,  there  being  no  other  income.  The  total  income  and  earnings 
for  the  year  was  $268,  the  amount  paid  for  rent  during  the  year  was 
$78,  and  the  per  capita  weekly  income  of  the  family  without  the 
earnings  of  the  wife  was  38  cents.  The  facts  for  each  of  the  other 
married  women  and  their  families  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this 
table,  following  out  the  items  in  like  manner. 
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In  t^  table  is  presented  full  information  in  detail  for  all  married 
women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  in  regard  to 
whom  individual  data  were  secured  in  the  home.  These  women, 
with  three  exceptions,  were  employed  in  the  sQk  mills  investigated, 
the  information  being  secured  in  the  same  manner  as  explained  in 
connection  with  Table  XXIX.  This  group  of  women  is  distinguished 
from  those  shown  in  Table  XXIX  merely  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
hving  in  a  family  not  their  own ;  that  is,  in  which  the  woman  did  not 
stand  in  the  position  of  female  bead  of  the  family. 

An  examination  of  the  Gist  line  of  the  table  shows  that  it  relates 
to  a  woman  32  years  of  age,  whose  relationship  to  the  family  with 
iriiich  she  was  living  was  that  of  daughter.    Her  occupation  is  given 
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as  winder,  and  employment  during  the  past  year  of  270  days  was 
reported.  The  table  shows  that  the  husband  was  dead,  and  that  she 
had  2  children  from  3  to  5  years  of  age.  Under  the  earnings  of  the 
woman's  family  her  own  earnings,  S338,  are  the  only  ones  reported. 
With  regard  to  the  family  with  which  the  woman  was  living,  the  head 
of  the  family  was  reported  as  Irish  of  foreign  birth.  The  total  mem- 
bership of  the  family  was  reported  as  6,  and  the  total  wage-earners  3. 
The  total  earnings  and  income  of  the  family  were  reported  as  $1,231, 
none  of  which  was  retained  by  the  individual  members  for  personal 
expenses.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  days  worked 
during  the  past  year  and  the  earnings  were  obtained,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Table  XXIX,  where  full  explanation  is  given.  The  facts 
for  each  of  the  other  married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other 
than  their  own  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this  table,  following  out 
the  items  in  like  manner. 

THAN  THEIR  OWN;  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND 
WOMAN*S  FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL  FOR  EACH  STATE. 

NEW  JEBSET. 
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The  woman's  family. 


Earnings  of - 
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284 
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392 
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360 
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over. 
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S338 
350 
588 
182 
284 
460 
448 
392 
315 
480 
360 
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(«) 
825 
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American . . 


Irish,  N. . , 
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Irish,  F.... 
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6 
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7 
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3 
3 
5 
2 
7 

5 
6 
9 
9 

4 
6 

9 

5 
3 
3 
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3 
2 
4 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 

3 
4 

5 
6 
3 
3 

6 

3 
2 
2 
2 


Total 
earn- 
ings 
and  In- 
come. 


Amount 
retained 
by  indi- 
vidual 
mem- 
bers. 


11,231 

473 

1,506 

1,178 

Si68 

328 

587 

962 

773 
567 

250 

1,207 
920 

364 

1,070 
.  598 

246 

795 

2.265 
2,354 
1,305 

340 

477 

1,075 

2,036 

471 

840 
1,237 

16 

1,006 
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140 
329 
157 

125 
140 
329 
157 

........... ^ 

1      1 

Welsh,  F... 
WeUh,  F... 
German.  N. 
Welsh,  F... 


10 

4 
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7 
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1,094 
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1 
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Having  single  women  of  specified  ages  at  work,  per  cent  of,  in  which  fathers,  mothers,  and  children 

under  16  years  contributed  to  family  income 283, 284 

Having  single  women  10  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  economic  condition  of,  by  age,  for  each 

State  and^for  both  States  combined  (Table  XX) 428^481 

Having  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  number  and  per  cent  of,  in  which  all  the 
earnings  of  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  whether  male  or  female,  were  paid  into 

the  family  fund 284,285 

Included  in  the  investigation  and  total  and  average  members  and  wage-earners  in,  by  nativity 

and  raae 227-228 

Method  of  securing  information  concerning 229-232 

Of  married  women  at  work,  economic  condition  of,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  each  State 

and  for  both  States  combtaed  (Table  XXI) 432, 433 

Of  married  women  at  work  having  children  under  14  at  work,  income  of,  excludlns  that  of 
wives  and  children  under  14,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  each  State  and  for  both  States 

combined  (Table  XXIII) 434-436 

Of  married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  economic  condition  of,  by  con- 
dition as  to  husband,  for  both  States  combhied  (Table  XXII) 434,435 

Of  silk-mill  employees,  living  conditions  in,  method  of  ascertaining 14 

'    Of  single  women  of  spedfled  ages  at  work,  average  size  and  income  of 281, 282 

Owning  and  renting  homes,  income  and  housing  conditions  of,  by  nativity  and  race,  for  each 

State  and  for  both  States  combined  (Table  XVII) 420-425 

With  children  in  specified  age  groups  and  with  dependents,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  nativity 

and  race 236-241,24^251 

With  fathers  at  work 263-268 

With  income  from  spedfled  sources,  and  per  cent  of  family  income  from  such  sources 263 

With  noncontributing  fathers 272, 273 

Family  conditions  and  amount  and  sources  of  family  income 225-304 

Family  income.    {See  Income,  family.) 
Fathers- 
Amount  and  per  cent  of  family  income  contributed  by,  by  nativity  and  race 256-258 

At  work  having  children  under  14  at  work,  average  earnings  of,  by  days  worked,  for  each  State 

and  for  both  States  combined  (Table  XXIV} 436,437 

Earnings  and  occupations  of ,  and  earnings  of  children  at  work 292-301 

Foreign-bom,  years  of  residence  In  the  United  States  of 235, 230 

Noncontributine,  families  with 272,273 

Occupations  of,  by  race 265 

Unemployment  of 268-272 

Fathers  and  mothers  contributing  to  family  support,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  nativity  and 

race 244-246.248,249 

Fathers  and  mothers  living  with  families,  number  and  per  cent  of,  and  of  families  with  children  in 

specified  age  groups,  and  with  dependents,  by  nativity  and  race 23^241 

Female  employees— 

Of  each  age,  per  cent  of.  by  conjugal  condition  and  race,  for  both  States  combined  (Table  VI).  354-358 

Of  each  age,  per  cent  of,  by  conjugal  condition,  for  each  State  (Table  VII) 358-360 

Of  each  conjugal  condition,  per  cent  of,  by  age.  for  each  State  (Table  V) 352-354 

Of  each  oonJueal  condition,  per  ctot  of,  by  race  and  age,  for  both  States  combined  (Table  IV).  348-352 
Fire  escapes  ana  fire  protection,  provision  of,  in  silk  mills 170-178 

H. 

Hours  of  labor  and  earnings  of  women  and  children,  method  of  ascertaining 12 

Hours  of  labor  in  silk  mlUs  investigated 137-142 

Hours  worked,  average,  and  average  actual  and  full-time  earnings  in  a  representative  week  in  selected 

occupations,  by  age  and  race,  for  each  State  (Table  XII) 386-396 

Hours  worked,  average,  and  average  weekly  and  hourlv  earnings  in  a  representative  week  in  selected 

occupations,  by  age  and  race,  for  each  State  (Table  XI) 372-^85 

Hours  worked,  average,  and  classified  earnings  in  a  representative  week,  by  sex  and  age,  for  each 

State,  in  detail  (Table  VUI) 360-368 

Housing  conditions  and  income  of  fomilies  owning  and  renting  homes,  by  nativity  and  race,  for  each 

State  and  for  both  States  combined  (Table  X  Vll) 420-425 

Housing  conditions  of  ftimilies  of  silk  workers 310-321 

Hygienic  conditions  in  silk  mills 179-186 

L 

Illegal  employment  of  children  in  New  Jersey 71-85 

Illegal  emplojrment  of  children  in  Pennsylvania 85-119 

Illiteracy- 

Of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  their  families,  for  each  State 

and  for  both  States  oomblned  (Table  XIX) 426-429 

Of  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  their  families,  for  each  State 

and  for  both  States  oomblned  (Table  XVIII) 424-427 

School  attendance  of  woman  and  child  workers  and 123-127 

Illiteracy.    (8u  alto  Literacy.) 
Income,  family— 

Amount  and  per  cent  of.  per  family,  contributed  by  fathers,  mothers,  and  children  of  specified 

ages  at  work,  by  nativity  and  race 256-259 

Amount  and  sources  of,  and  family  conditions 225-304 

And  housing  conditions  of  families  owning  and  renting  homes,  by  nativity  and  race,  for  each 

State  andfor  both  States  combined  (Table  XVII) 420-425 

Average,  fhmi  children  under  16  and  tram  other  sources,  of  families  having  children  14  and  15  years 
ofageatwork,  by  condition  as  to  parents 28^290 
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looome,  family— Concluded.  Page. 

Classified,  of  families  havlDjS  children  under  14  at  work,  excluding  earnings  of  such  children,  by 

sise  of  faxnlly  and  by  nativity  of  head  of  family,  for  both  States  combined  (Table  XVI). .     418, 419 
Classified,  of  families  naving  children  under  14  at  work,  excluding  i^am\nftm  of  such  children,  by 

size  of  family,  for  each  State  (Table  XV) 416-418 

Contributions  of  members  to 253-286 

Of  families  of  married  women  at  work  having  children  under  14  at  work,  excludinK  that  of  wives 
and  of  children  under  14,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  each  State  and  for  bou  States  com- 
bined (Table  XXUI) 434-436 

Sources  of 263 

Total,  and  income  from  certain  sources,  bv  condition  of  members  as  to  employment,  by  nativity 

and  race,  for  each  State  and  for  both  States  combined  (Table  XIV) 404-417 

Insurance  of  silk-mill  employees 301-904 

L. 

Labor  organizations  in  the  silk  industry,  and  attitude  of  establishments  toward 325-^1 

Legal  age,  employment  of  children  under.    (See  Children.) 

Light  and  ventilation,  provision  of/  in  silk  mills 17^181 

Literacy  and  school  attendance  of  woman  and  child  silk-mill  employees,  by  nativity  and  age,  for  each 

State  and  for  both  States  combined  (Table  XXV) 438-451 

Literacy  and  school  attendance  of  woman  and  child  workers 123-127 

Literacy  and  school  attendance  of  woman  and  child  workers  In  silk-mill  families,  by  age  groups,  for 

each  State  (Table  XXVI) T.....      452 

Living  and  hoasing  conditions  of  families  of  silk-mill  workers 310-^1 

Living  conditions  in  families  of  silk-mill  employees,  method  of  ascertaining 14 

Looms,  hand  and  power,  in  silk  manufactunng  establishments  in  the  United  States,  1905 34 

Lunch  rooms  and  rest  rooms,  provision  of,  in  silk  mills 184-186 

M. 

Machinery,  safeguarding  of,  in  silk  mills 208-212 

Machinery,  speeoing  of,  and  working  conditions  in  silk  miUs 212-224 

Machines,  improved,  diisplacement  of  children  by 42, 43 

Married  women  at  work- 
Age  and  occupation  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  fomily,  in  detail,  for  each 

State  (Table  XXIX) 570^583 

And  economic  condition  of  their  families,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  each  State  and  for  both 

States  combined  (Table  XXI) 432, 433 

Average  age  and  years  married  of,  and  number  having  children  of  specified  ages,  by  condition  as 

to  husband 278, 279 

Average  size  and  income  of  families  of,  by  condition  as  to  husband 277, 278 

Earnings  and-  family  condition  of 273-280 

Having  children  under  14  at  work,  income  of  families  of,  excluding  that  of  wives  and  of  children 
under  14,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  (or  each  State  and  for  both  States  combined  (Table 

XXIII) 434-436 

Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own 279, 280 

Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  age  and  occupation  of,  and  ex^onomic  condition  of,  and  of 

their  families,  in  detail,  for  each  Stiite  (Table  XXX) 584.585 

Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own.  and  economic  condition  of  their  families,  by  condition  as 

to  husband  for  both  States  combined  (Table  XXII) 434. 435 

Men,  displacement  of,  by  women  and  girls 38-42 

Men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  silk  industry— 

Importance  of 33 

In  establishments  Investigated,  number  and  per  cent  of 43-49 

In  New  Jersey  and  PennsylvEmla,  at  censuses  of  1870  to  1905,  number  and  per  cent  of 32,33 

In  the  United  States,  1870  to  1905,  number  and  per  cent  of 31-43 

Method  and  scope  of  the  Investigation 11-15 

Mill  localities  and  housing  and  living  conditions 305-331 

Mills  included  in  the  investigation,  number  and  location  of 11 

Mothers,  amount  and  ipor  cent  of  family  income  contributed  by,  by  nativity  and  race 256-258 

Mothers  and  fathers  living  with  families,  number  and  per  cent  of,  and  of  families  with  children  in 
specified  age  groups,  and  with  dependents,  by  nativity  and  race 238-241 

N. 

Night  schools  in  Patersbn,  N.  J.,  pupils  of  each  nativity  in,  by  sex  and  age 324 

Night  work  in  the  silk  mills  investigated 143,144 

O. 

Occupation,  age,  and  education  of— 

Cnlldren  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  and  economic  condition  of  the  child  and  the  family,  In 

detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXVII) 453-^19 

Single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the 

family,  in  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXVIII) 518-571 

Occupation  and  age  of  married  women  at  work — 

A  nd  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  In  detail,  for  each  State  (Tabie  XXIX) . .  570-^583 
Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family.  In 

detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXX) 584. 585 

Occupations  and  processes  of  manufacture  in  silk  mills 187-224 

Cloth  pickhig 207 

Safeguarding  of  machinery 208-212 

Speeding  of  machinery  and  working  conditions 212-224 

Supervision 207, 208 

Throwing  mill 191-197 

assorting 192 

bundlhig 197 

doubling 195 

first  time  spinning 193, 194 
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Occupations  and  process^  of  manufactare  In  silk  mills— Ck>ncladed.  „ 

Throwing  mill— Concluded.  *^*^*' 

lacing 196,197 

miscellaneous  occupations 107 

reellnff 196 

secona  time  spinning 195 

skein  dyeing 197 

soaking 192 

tram  spinning 195, 196 

winding 192.193 

Weaving  radU *. 19»-207 

doubling 200 

drawing-in  and  entering-in 203,204 

loom  fixing 204 

quiUing 200 

twisting-ln 204 

warping 201-203 

weaving 205-207 

winding 199 

Oooupations  of  silk-mill  employees- 
Average  hours  worked  and  averace  actual  and  full-time  earnings  in  a  representative  week  in 

selected,  by  age  and  race,  for  each  State  (Table  XII) 386-396 

Average  hours  worked  and  average  weekiv  and  hourly  earnings  in  a  representatlTe  week  in 

selected,  by  age  and  race,  for  each  State  (Table  XI) 372-385 

By  race 63-67 

By  sex  and  age 54-56 

Changes  in,  1875  to  1907 35,36 

Conditions  of  employment  in 164-171 

Fathers  at  work,  oy  race 265 

Operation,  davs  of.  in  silk  milla  investigated 145, 146 

Overtime  worked  m  silk  mills  investigated 142,143 

P. 

Pay  rolls,  earnings  of  employees  in  representative  mills,  as  shown  by 147-171 


Race,  number,  and  per  cent  of  employees  of  each,  in  sdected  age  groups,  for  each  State  and  for  both 

States  combined  nrable  II) 337,338 

Race  of  employees,  oy  sex  and  age 61-67 

Residence  m  the  united  States  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  years  of 235, 236 

Rest  rooms  and  lunch  rooms,  provision  of,  in  silk  mills 184-186 

8. 

Safeguarding  of  machinery  in  silk  mills. 206-212 

School  attendance  and  literacy  of— 

Woman  and  child  silk-mill  employees,  by  nativity  and  age,  for  each  State  and  for  both  States 

combined  (Table  XXV) 438-461 

Woman  and  child  workers 123-127 

Woman  and  child  workers  in  silk-mill  families,  by  age  groups,  for  each  State  (Table  XXVI) 452 

School,  children  at,  at  work,  and  at  home 119-122 

School,  children  leaving,  to  go  to  work,  in  Pennsylvania « 118, 119 

Scope  and  method  of  the  investigation 11-15 

Sex  and  age  of  silk-mill  employees 50-56, 61-67 

Silk  industry,  discussion  of. 16-27 

Silk,  manufacture  of,  development  of,  1870  to  1905 16, 19-27 

SilkmUls-^ 

Days  of  operation  of. 145, 146 

Employees  in.  in  the  United  States,  number  of 31 

Ntmiber  and  location  of,  by  kind  of  product 17 

Number  of  looms  and  spindles  in,  by  States,  1905 17. 18 

Processes  and  occupatkms  in 187-224 

Working  conditions  In 173-186 

Single  women  ^6  years  of  age  and  over  at  work~ 

Age  at  begmnlng  work  of. 286, 288 

Age,  occupation,  and  education  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in 

detaU,  for  each  State  (Table  XXVm) 51S-671 

Average  size  and  income  of  families  of 281, 282 

Earnings  and  family  condition  of. 280-2S6 

Economic  condition  of,  and  of  their  families,  by  age,  for  each  State  and  for  both  States  combined 

(Table  XX) 428-431 

Number  and  per  cent  of,  average  years  since  beginning  work,  and  average  days  worked  during 

past  year 280,281 

Number  and  pa*  cent  of  tiianllles  having,  in  which  all  the  earnings  of  childsen  16  years  of  age  and 

over  at  work,  whether  male  or  female,  were  paid  into  the  family  fund 284, 285 

Number  and  per  cent  of.  who  had  worked  in  one  Industry  only  and  in  more  than  one  industry. .      286 
Per  cent  of  families  haviBg,  in  which  fathers,  mothers,  and  children  under  16  years  contributed 

to  family  income 283,284 

Slse  of  fomUies 251-253 

Speeding  of  machinery  and  working  conditions  in  silk  mills 212-224 

Supervision  of  silk  mills 207,208 

T. 

Throwing  mill,  proceflses  and  oooapations  in 191-197 
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OMmptoyBwnt  of  Mhau 988-271 

▼. 

Vwtlhttan  md  light,  provtrioa  ot,  in  lUkniini 17»-181 


Wage-  omwi  to  Vtm  tfk  indngtry,  by  wn  md  age  groapi,  at  emaoam  of  1870  to  1906 Sl^SS 

Wa8»«inientootiidedtotliotovwag»tloii,iiiimberof. 11 


Wans.    (Sm  Karnlnga.) 

Wash  roosDia  and  drainQg  rooms, 

Water-okMBte,  provision  of,  to  sUlfmllte 181-188 


Wmu  roosDis  and  draaslng  rooms,  provision  of,  to  silk  mills 188,184 


Weavtttf  mllLprooesBesandoooapatioiisto 196-207 

Woman  and  cuuld  silk4nill  emplojnees— 

Lttenoj  and  sohool  attendance  of,  bj  nattvity  and  age,  tor  each  State  and  kr  both  States  com- 

btaed  (Table  XXV)..... 438-4a 

Momber  of  temUtaa  of,  and  total  and  nvemge  number  of  penons  to  soeh  flMnHles,  by  nativity 

andzaca 16 

Woman  and  ehUd  workan  to  siUHnill  itanlUeB,  literacy  and  aohool  attendance  of,  by  age  groupe, 

lor  each  State  (Table  XX  VD ......T.T.^.r.     461 

Woman  and  child  woricers,  literacy  and  sehod  attendance  of. 133-137 

Women  and  kMs,  displacement  of  men  by 88-43 

Women,  ehildren.  and  men  employed  to  silk  todustry-> 

In^MTtanoe  of. 88 

m establishmwits  tovestigated,  nnmber  and  per  cent  of. '.[  43-40 


In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  at  oensoses  of  1870  to  1906.  number  and  per  cent  of. 82,88 

In  the  United  Statee,  at  censuses  of  1870  to  1906,        -     '^  .    .    r- 

Women,  mauled,  at  worlc   (Su  ICarried  women.) 


In  the  United  Statee,  at  censuses  of  1870  to  1906,  number  and  per  cent  of 81-43 


Women  single,  li  years  of  age  and  over  at  work.    (8e§  Single  women.) 

Working  conditions 173-186 

Working  conditions  and  qweding  of  machinery 212-234 

o 


